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A CHILD OF FORTUNE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" THEN I AM RUINED, UTTERLY RUINED I" 

II TR. MARTIN sat in his office in deep study, 
-"■*• and yet the nature of his reading waa 
such as few would have thought to be in need of 
great mental application. 

He was engaged in the perusal of a country 
gentleman's newspaper, and the more immediate 
subject occupying his attention was that of 
thrush in horses, and some new-fangled remedy 
which had only just been propounded. For, if 
Mr. Martin was anything, he was a sportsman. 
He came from a good old county stock, but, 
being a younger son, his love of country life and 
country amusements had been early nipped in 
the bud by a stern father, who sent him to Lon- 
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2 A CHILD OP FORTUNE. 

don to make his fortune in a solicitor's office. 
The young Martin, much as he at first hated 
and abhorred the town life he had to endure, 
soon came to think it passable, then pleasant as 
well as profitable; but he never forgot his 
native soil, and on every possible opportunity 
he was to be found hovering round the old 
&mily nest, and enjoying, with a zest ail the 
keener that they were rare, the sports of the 
country in their fullest perfection. Besides 
that, his business being essentially a family one, 
he had many agencies, &c., &c., which took him 
a good deal out of London, and gave him every 
opportunity of good shooting, fishing, and 
hunting. The latter was his especial weakness, 
and though he was now tolerably well stricken 
in years, he never — ^frost being absent — missed 
his two days a week from the metropolis ; while, 
if on business down in some fair hunting coun- 
try during the season, he often got a good run 
with a strange pack, and was never placed 
badly at the finish, however new to him the lie 
of the land might be. 

Of a long, slender, angular build, he was just 
about medium weight, and, therefore, not diffi- 
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cult to mount ; while his well-known and well- 
deserved character as a judicious rider procured 
for him many a leg up on nags that would not 
have been entrusted to any other stranger or 
semiHstrangen In his office he was, or pretend*!- 
ed to be, for some occult reason, very short- 
sighted ; in the hunting-field he wore a glass 
screwed down to the rim of his hat, but it had 
been observed that whenever Tom Martin wish- 
ed to see a thing particularly well, he thrust the 
glass on one side ; and hence had arisen the 
legend that his blindness was only a convenient 
eham for the better handling .of clients. He 
kept good horses himself, large, roomy animals, 
with a fair dash of blood and plenty of bono 
and muscle, but he never lent them. He had s^ 
maxim which he most rigorously employed 
towards others ; to himself from others he did 
not think it was applicable. It was, "Never 
lend your dog, gun, or horse." 

His character was a curious compound of the 
shrewd business man of law and the coun- 
try gentleman ; but perhaps its leading features 
were selfishness, and, strange to say, love of kin. 
Tom Martin was the first person to be considered; 

b2 



4 A CHILD OF FORTUNE, 

after that, the rest of the Martin family. He 
was social in his habits when ia the country, 
and a pleasanter table-companion it would be 
hard to find ; but when in London he lived ab- 
solutely alone — a bachelor of bachelors, and one 
who did not seem to have the slightest desire 
for society, or even companionship in his own 
house. Abroad, he was excellently received 
everywhere. His fund of anecdote was im- 
mense, and it was always admirably suited to 
the society in which he found himself. So that 
he was really all things to all men, and was an 
especial favourite with elderly ladies desirous of 
enjoying the appetising little stories which had 
perhaps not been permitted them in their 
younger days. The femily secrets he knew, were 
something astonishing in quantity — but he was a 
thoroughly trustworthy confidant, and only spoke 
of the more delicate relations of such persons as 
were not his clients, but whose little stories he 
had managed to ferret out from too talkative 
members of his own profession, whose tongues 
might be loosened ^ith sound old Club port. 

Thus he was a perfectly '^safe '^ man to deal 
with, and was true as steel to those families 
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with whose more intimate affairs he had been 
entrusted. 

A whistle through the speaking-tube, con- 
veniently placed handy to the back of his easy 
chair. A hoarse voice followed with the re- 
mark, " Telegram for you, sir 1" 

"Bring it up,'' was his order, through the 
same medium ; and in a minute or two a lanky 
and pimpled young clerk entered with the mes- 
sage. 

I^ was from Captain Fitzallan, at Eilbeggan^' 
and was far longer than such despatches usually 
are. Mr. Martin glanced over it with features 
entirely devoid of expression, and then he dis- 
missed the clerk, with directions to send the 
telegraph-boy away, as he had no return mes- 
sage to send — as yet. Then he put off his 
gold nose-spectacles, and read the message 
through with the deepest attention. This was 
how it ran : 

" A terrible shock. News from India corrobo- 
rates horrible lie about my not being related to 
General Fitzallan, but being the son of a soldier 
named Smythe, who died in disgrace. Had 
heard this before, but of course could not be- 
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lieve It. It 18 some wicked plot got up to ruin 

me with Lady C . Did not tell you before, 

because thought it was too ridiculous. Now 
there seems serious conspiracy, which will have 
to fight. Wire at once what you know of my 
birth, for I must be quite satisfied before mar- 
riage can go on. Do not delay a moment. I 
wait answer here." 

** Whe-ee-ew I" whistled out Tom Martin, 
when he had finished reading the message. ^' I 
filways thought there was something suspicious 
about that move of old Fitzallan's with regard 
to this Boberts. Roberts, yes, that was the 
name ; but how did he get it ? By Jove I there's 
fiometbiqg in this to startle one. ^ Son of a 
soldier :' * died in disgrace :' * wicked plot :' 
* serious conspiracy :' * marriage can't go on ' — I 
should think not, indeed, with this sort of thing 
banging over our heads. Now I always thought 
that young fellow was remarkably silent about 
bimself—- so different from most Army chaps. 
JN'ever seemed to place any confidence in me — 
always cold and stand-off. Let me see : ' did 
not tell you before, because thought it was too 
ridiculous/ Ah! you'll know better next* time. 
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young man, than to keep this sort of thing 
from your business agent. Just serves yoti 
right. Well, what's to be done ? / know no- 
thing about him, esjcept what old Fitzallan told 
me when writing to me about the will he had 
made. He might have left his money and name 
to ' Brown, Jones, and Robinson,' just as well 
as to Roberts, for all anyone could say to the 
contrary. But, by Jove ! this must be looked 
to at once." 

Mr. Martin got up, as was his habit when 
alone and thinking over any important point, 
and paced the room as if it was the quarter^ 
deckof a yacht. 

" He's in a d d mess, beyond all question ; 

but what can a man who knows none of the cir- 
cumstances do to get him out of it? This may 
be the beginning of a case of the greatest im- 
portance. I should see him— certainly I should 
see him at once. Better run over and nail him 
on the. spot. *Kilbeggan.' By Jovel there 
ought to be a good salmon or two to be picked 
up, even now. I'll* go." 

He whistled down the tube, and immediately 
despatched the following message : 
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" Shall leave London for Kilbeggan by night 
mail. Act as if no letters received. Keep cool, 
and have room readj for me. Personally know 
nothing on point ; but no doubt General Fitz- 
allan's account perfectly true, and other story 
got up for reasons. Say nothing whatever to 
living being of letters until you see me." 

Tom Martin then extracted from their own 
large safe, or strong-box, all the Fitzallan 
papers of which he was in possession — they 
were, for such a complicated property as the 
General's, but very few — glanced over the en- 
dorsement^, which process was quite sufficient, 
at least for the present, to bring their spirit 
back to his practised memory ; and then, having 
spent half an hour in the work, he placed them 
in a leather travelling-case, specially devised 
for the purpose; and, after a glance at his 
watch, resumed his study of Land and Water 
without the slightest distraction. At his usual 
time he walked down to his Club and had his 
dinner : then back to his own residence — he had 
no other office ; and, just as he was about to 
start for Euston, a second telegram was put into 
his hands from Captain Fitzallan. 
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" Have been refused admiasion to the Castle. 
I start for Dublin at once. Meet me on your 
arriyal in the Imperial Hotel, where I shall stop. 
Papers missing, and must have been stolen from 
my room." 

"Pshaw!" snorted out Tom Martin, in in- 
tense disgust, " ' papers missing and must have 

been stolen.' What a d d young fool he 

must be I I'd wager a cool hundred he left 
them kicking about for everyone to see, and 
then he whines out about their being taken 
advantage of. I've no patience with such care- 
less people !" Then he jumped into his cab, 
and was whirled off. 

The first man he saw on the pier at Kings- 
town the next morning, waiting the arrival of 
the mail-boat, was Captain Fitzallan, but so 
changed, so worn, so broken-looking that the 
solicitor positively would not have known him 
had he not half expected that his client would 
be there, and was consequently on the look- 
out. 

"My dear sir," he cried, "what on earth have 
you been doing to yourself!" 

There was a sickly smile of despair on the 
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young officer's face as he toswered, hurriedly, 

** Nothing, nothing — only no sleep — want of 
rest and anxiety, I suppose. This is far more 
serious than you imagine. Just read that letter 
from the Calcutta agents." 

But Tom Martin was not that sort of man at 
all. He never jumped to conclusions ; neither 
did he allow himself to discuss business matters 
except in a business way, and in business hours. 
However, he saw that he must make some 
allowance for the state of one in such a plight 
as was Fitzallan, so he, to use his own expres- 
sion, let him down gently. 

" Yes, I see, I see,'* he said, hurriedly glanc- 
ing over the letter, and then putting it care- 
fully into his pocket; ^* but this requires calmness 
and privacy to be properly judged of. I am not 
fit to examine it now — travelling all night, you 
know. The train is just off. Jump in; and 
you really must give me a few hours' rest — you 
really must, Captain Fitzallan, Tm dead tired." 

He then made a few common-place remarks 

' to his agonized companion ; but the train had 

hardly got as &,r as Salt Hill, when he feigned 

sleepiness, adjusted his travelling-cap over his 
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^yes, and dozed away the journey, until they^ 
arrived in Dublin, and were driven to the Im- 
perial. There he ordered a inouthful of break- 

« 

fast in his private room, and declaring that he 
97ltl^^rest, he dismissed his unfortunate client 
to wander miserably up and down the streets, 
while he lay down on his bed and was soon 
fast asleep. At an hour after noon Mr. Martin 
was called, had a good wash, and on entering- 
his sitting-room with all his papers, &c^ he^ 
found Fitzallan returned, and burning with* 
anxiety to go at once into the whole case. 

With feverish eagerness he told the wary 
solicitor, who took copious notes of it all, the- 
stoiy, so far as be himself knew it, from the- 
very commencement of the hints that had been 
dropped about his antecedents by the Wrigley& 
and others. When he first brought Creasey's 
name into the tale, his voice faltered, and ho 
found considerable difficulty in telling occur- 
rences that he knew now, when it was too late,, 
must stamp him as little better than a fool in 
the eyes of a man of business. Martin noticed 
the hesitation, and discounted its meaning^ 
without the slightest mental trouble; but he 
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gave the other no assistandd whatever, for the 
reason that he always let a client tell his first 
tale in his own way ; while he, the solicitor, 
used the almost inevitable embarrassment as an 
excellent guide to a full knowledge of that 
^client's character. With the proposed marriage 
part of the business Mr. Martin was, of course, 
perfectly familiar ; and when Fitzallan told of 
the missing letter from the Rev. Mr. Burdin, of 
Mrs, Birt's, which fully confirmed the Creasey 
version of his antecedents, and referred to the 
Calcutta agents' (who had done business for 
the Rev. Mr. Bartram, the guardian of the young 
Roberts) communication, which, in precise and 
very plain language, was also corroborative of 
the same narrative, then the case was ended, 
and Mr. Martin knew just every bit as much 
^bout it as did Fitzallan himself« 

*^ Well, and this letter, this guarantee firom 
<3reasey ? He must be a d d scoundrel I" 

^^ That I can't make out. I certainly had it 
s, day or two before I left for Kilbeggan, for I 
was reading it, and " 

" You don't mean to tell me ypu have lost 
it?" cried the other, starting up in horror at 
such, to him, criminal neglect. 
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" I can't find it," said the other, doggedly- 
"I searched up and down, every nook and 
comer and pocket, when I got those cursed 
Indian letters, but I could not find it anywhere*. 
If I had not made such a strict search, I would 
have thought the Colonel took it off with him^ 
as he doubtless took off Mr. Burdin's.'* 

•' You're sure he took that ?" 

" No one else could, or would have taken it. 
Unless he did, how could the Earl have ordered 
me not to be admitted ?" 

"True. Could the paper have. been stolen 
from you at Chorlbury ?" 

" It couldj I suppose ; but it is very unlikely."" 

" Humph 1 1 don't think so," was Mr. Martin's- 
dry reply. " So that it amounts to this — 
Creasey holds a sound document from you — 
thafs not lost, /know — ^in bar of legal proceed- 
ings, while you have not so much as a screed of 
writing to show that the man is a liar and a 
scoundrel.'* 

Fitzallan heaved a deep sigh, and then his 
head sunk into his hands. It was as the soli- 
citor had said : and the bitterness of the hour 
was made a hundredfold more bitter by the 
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Inowledge of his own intense folly and careless- 
ness. 

Mr. Martin sat and pondered for quite half an 
tour without saying a word ; only every now 
^nd then he referred to his notes — to the letters 
Fitzallan had given him, and to the documents 
he had brought from London. The younger 
man rose, and paced the room. He could not 
rest; his bipod was at fever-heat; his brain 
seemed to be on fire ; his mind was working 
almost beyond control. 

"Well, and what are you going to do?'* 
asked Mr. Martin in the most matter-of-fact 
way, when his meditations had come to an 
end* I 

"What am I going to do I'' repeated Fitz- 
allan in astonishment, and pausing in his rest- 
less walk, — " what am I goiug to do ! That is 
just what I want you to tell me." 

" Yes, but I must have some iostructions, or, 
at least, some line to follow." 

" I have no instructions to g^ve — unless you 
prosecute that devilish Creasey — and that you 
seem to think you can't. I want advice ; no- 
thing more." 
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" That's just, my dear sir, what it is most 
difficult to give in au affair of this sort. It's 
the most awkward case I ever knew, without 
exception; and I question very much if the 
wisest plan is not to leave it alone altogether." 

"How leave it alone?" cried the other, 
fiercely. " Do you believe these lies ?" 

" What I believe matters not one jot. If it is 
any satisfaction to you, I may say that I don't 
credit a word of this Creasey's story, because I 
can see no earthly reason why the General 
should keep such important facts — the most 
important facts of all — ^from the Indian firm of 
solicitors who drafted his will; and he mwi 
have kept it a dead secret from them, or I feel 
certain I should have heard of it. I can, how- 
ever, quite understand that, to save your feel- 
ings when you grew up, he gave out to the 
world what we will call the Roberts version of 
the affair. But, beyond all question, a jury, 
if it could come before one — though I don't see 
how it. could, as ^the will is not disputed, and 
you have no hold whatever on Creasey — a jury, 
judging fi.'om what you have tolJ me, and from 
these documents, could not help arriving at the 
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conclusion that you — pardon me, it is best to 
be plain — ^you are what these people say/' 

Fitzallan groaned deeply ; then he sat down 
again, and rose again, for the restlessness of his 
nervous system was uncontrollable. 

" Then I am ruined 1" he gasped out hoarse- 
ly, — "utterly ruined! What can I do? — oh, 
heavens I what can I do I'' And he flung him- 
self into the chair again, stretching out his 
arms full length on the table, and hiding his 
haggard face on them. 

"There is one thing you can do. Captain 
Fitzallan," said the solicitor, rising and touch- 
ing the prostrate form kindly on the shoulder, 
" one thing you ought to do — ^be a man !'' 

*^ A man I Ay, a man of the most degraded 
class — ^the son of a felon, and — worse — a man for 
the whole world to despise and scorn I Oh yes, 
a man, perhaps, in form ; in reality the meanest 
wretch that crawls the earth !" was the despair- 
ing wail that rose up from that quivering mass 
of humanity writhing in its great agony. 

*'H'sh, h'shi you mustn't speak like that. 
Fm astonished. Captain Fitzallan I — fairly aston- 
ished at you I You, a bold fellow, that never 
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shrank from any danger ; a soldier of distinguish- 
ed courage in the field — a soldier, Captain Fitz- 
allan, and " 

Somehow the word soldier roused him to a 
sense of his weakness. He was a soldier, every 
inch of him, and if he was feeble, and broken, 
and womanish now, it was his feelings, his 
afiections, his mind that had given way; his 
spirit was still within him, strong and courage- 
ous, and the word soldier brought it all back to 
him. He collected himself, and sprang to his 
feet. He dashed from his eyes a moisture that 
had forced its way in spite of him ; he steadied 
himself with all the strength of will that was 
left to him, and when he spoke there was 
more naturalness in his tone, and more firmness, 
than it had known during the whole previous 
portion of the critical interview. 

" A soldier be it, then," he said. " I must be 
that for many a weary year yet. And I sup- 
pose I can exchange again — a pariah, wander- 
ing from regiment to regiment, seeking rest in 
vain, seeking friendship, seeking — ay" — ^he 
broke off and smiled bitterly — " ay, seeking for 
that which I shall never find. A soldier be it I" 

VOL. in. C 
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Then he changed his tone. " But are you sure, 
perfectly certain, that I cannot wring justice 
out of the law against this devil out of hell — 
this Creasey ?" 

" On the first view of the case, you certainly 
•can not. You have lent him five thousand 
pounds, you have taken no acknowledgment 
from him, you have lost the only paper, and I 
•doubt if it was worth anything at all, that 
might have given you a hold on him ; and he 
lias securely, you may take your oath of it, a 
paper from you, duly witnessed, declaring you 
have no grounds for proceeding against him. 
No, Captain Fitzallan, you can do nothing, so 
far as I can now judge; but you will excuse 
me for saying that you have no one to blame 
but yourself." 

" How so ?" He was calm now, the calmness 
of sustained and certain misery. 

" By keeping your own counsel alone in this 
matter," was the firm reply. "If you had 
come to me at once, all this might have been 
stopped ; at least, you would certainly not 
have had to fling away £5,000 on a worthless 
blackguard." 
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"Pshaw! what's the money to xnel No- 
thing whatever. Look here, Mr. Martin, you 
know nearly all now, and may as well hear 
the rest. I would give every farthing I have 
in the world — I would have given my life itself 
— sooner than that this cursed lie — ^for lie it w, I 
hnx>w it — sooner than that this doubly damned 
fistlsehood should have shamed me in the eyes of 
her— of "" 

Mr. Martin interrupted him hastily. The 
man was becoming again fearfully excited, and 
the solicitor well knew these fits of rage, love, 
despair, and self-hate could not go on much 
longer without the most disastrous consequences. 

" I won't hear it, Captain Fitzallan ; I'll hear 
no more. You're not in a fit state to talk of 
business now ; you should not even be left 
alone, unless you can be bolder, braver, more 
manly, and again I say, more like the true 
soldier you are." 

"There, I will be better presently." He 
threw his arms down, while Mr. Martin asked 
him, 

" Are there no friends you could pay a visit 
to ? I do not like to leave you." 

g2 
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" Friends 1" The bitterness of that laugh was 
most intense. '^ /have no friends, not one, in 
the whole living world." 

" But surely — surely in the regiment — some- 
where or other you must have some ac- 
quaintance more intimate than another — 
some-^ ^* 

" No, Mr. Martin, I have not. I have all my 
life nearly been alone — alone often in the 
densest crowd, for I never seemed to have any 
people of my own to introduce me, and all that ; 
and I have been too short a time in * The Eagles' 
to make any friendships, even if there were 
any that I cared about. Alone, quite alone, 
past, present, and future !" 

The solicitor did not at all like this heart- 
wrung wail. It was too vehement, too real, 
too cruel in its unpremeditated nature to be 
other than very serious, and Mr. Martin was 
fairly perplexed. He saw that the man's mind 
was quite untuned, if not partially unhinged, 
by the cruel treatment he had experienced at 
Dumore Castle, as a climax to his previous suf- 
ferings ; and he felt that Fitzallan should not 
be left alone, at least until he had calmed 
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down very considerably from his present state 
of hot excitement. It was awkward, however, 
to get him into the right groove, more espe- 
cially as Mr. Martin had no idea of his present 
intentions. He thought for a brief moment, 
and then he rang the bell for a " Bradshaw." 

" H'm 1" he muttered, as he turned over the 
pages, "there's not so much time, after all." 
Then he added aloud : " I must be off by the 
night-mail. I suppose. Captain Fitzallan, you're 
not going my way ?" 

" I don't know that I'm going any way," he 
answered, in a tone of profound dejection. " I 
may as well stay here. I've three months' 
leave — marriage leave I ha ! ha !" (his laugh 
was horrid to hear, so discordant and unnatural 
was it) " and I don't suppose they'll cancel it ; 
at least, not yet a bit." 

'*Ohl then if you have that leave, you're 
all right, and can come back to London with 
me. My dear sir, I'm delighted it is so. "We 
can talk your affairs over at leisure in town, and 
go into all the ins and the outs of the matter 
thoroughly 1" 

He rang the bell again, ordered up some 
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biflcnits and sherry at once, gave directions for 
an early and uncommonly neat little dinner, lo 
be consumed in time to catch the night boat for 
Holyhead ; and then he chartered a trap, and 
took Fitzallan off virith him for a long drive 
round the most beautiful portions of the most 
beautiful park in the kingdom — ^Phoenix Park. 

And so back to London, in good case, taking 
with him the unfortunate young officer, whom^ 
only a day or two ago, half the world would 
have envied. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHAT CHORLBURY THOUGHT OP IT ALL. 

npHE Wrigleys were triumphant — the triumph 
•*• of virtue orer vice I On the very day 
•when the wedding of their enemy (for bo they 
regarded Fitzallan) and Lady Clara Burton had 
been arranged for, a telegram was received by 
Major Houghton from Colonel Calverley, with 
the astounding news that, " owing to unfortu- 
nate and most extraordinary circumstances/' the 
marriage had been, at the last moment, post- 
poned sine dUi and the Major was requested to 
make the news known throughout the regiment. 
The Mess was in a ferment. What could 
have happened ? Instinctively the minds of all 
flew back to the rumours which had been long 
before in circulation, and it was, almost without 
exception, determined that these rumours had 
culminated into something tangible, and that at 
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last (for they had been Btudiouely kept from 
him) the Colonel had found them out, moreover 
had found them to be true^ and hence the * ex- 
traordinary circamBtances '' the telegram an- 
nounced. Nor were " The Eagles " kept long 
in suspense as to the particulars, so far as they 
were known, of the event. 

Billy Somerton, the **best man*' — he had 
been away on a fishing excursion on the day of 
the arrival of the Indian letters which had 
caused the affair — put in an appearance a few 
hours after the receipt of the telegram, and he 
told the tale, in his own slipshod manner, to an 
eager and inquisitive audience. Not that he 
knew all the ins and outs of the case. The 
Colonel had been in such a wild rage that he 
was hardly comprehensible, but Billy had man- 
aged to gather from him, and from Dumore (the 
latter also in a very considerable fog) the main 
features of the discovery that had been made. 

" rd bin out whipping a stunning stream, 
'egad 1 twenty miles away. Fitz got a budget 
of letters, Indian ones, sent on from here, and, 
after kicking all the things round his room, 
galloped off to telegraph to some fellow. Then 
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down comes the old Chief to look him up, finds 
him out, goes up to his room, and picks up some 
— ^'egad it must have bin a startler, for the 
Chief goes back to the Castle with the letter in 
his pocket, and holloas like mad for Dumore. 
They got closeted together for a time, then off 
to the lodge to tell the people there to keep 
Fitz out at any price ; and then, at lunch, it 
begins to get whispered about that the match 
is broken off", that Fitz is some d d low im- 
postor — just the tale we had here — and the 
sooner they make themselres scarce the better. 
Most of them took the hint and went off at once, 
but some stayed to see the fun out. But, Lord 
bless you 1 there was nothing to see. When I 
got back Fitz was gone, without as much as 
leaving a message for me ; and when I got up 
to the Castle to hear what all the row was 
about — for the people at the inn said there must 

be a d d row, for they never saw two men 

so scared as the Chief and Fitzallan — when I 
got there I found that there had been an awful 
scene ; reg'lar blow-up, curses and faints, and 
burnt feathers, and blasphemy of all sorts, 
'egad '' 
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<< Do go on, Billy ; and eeDsiblj, if you can 
manage it/* put in young Thorpe, impatiently. 

'^ Well, I am going on/' was the reproachful 
answer. ** Well, there wae a reglar turn-down 
with Lady Clara, and the old man, and Dumore, 
all going on at one another like mad, and— -'^ 

"Who was your informant, Billy?" asked 
one of the fellows crowding round him. 

"Well, partly one, partly another — ^most of 
it from Lady Clara's maid, for the Chief couldn't 
be trusted." 

" Ahem 1" sneered somebody, " but Billy 
Somerton could I" 

" Of course I could, Darton, and waSf 'egad." 

^^Do leave him alone, and let him tell his 
story his own way I" said another. 

" There's precious little more to tell, 'egad. 
Lady Clara got in such an awful state that 
they sent off for two doctors, thinking her 
head was going; old Calverley stamped, and 
cursed, and swore enough to blow the roof off 
the tumble-down old place I and Dumore went 
quietly away and got blind drunk in his own 
den — at least, if I'm any judge, for I'll be banged 
if he could put two words together at the time 
I saw him." 
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"Well, go on, Billy; what then?" 
** There's no more. The Chief, as well as he 
could, said it was proved that Fitz wasn't Fitz^ 
at all, but the son of some miserable devil of a 
private who died in quod, and that he'd a great 
mind to have hira locked up and transported — 
that he had broken Lady Clara's heart, and a 
lot of that sort of stuff. 'Egad, the old man didn't 
well know what he was saying ; but when I 
said I'd heard all the yarn before — ^here in this- 
blessed Mess-room, he turned on me like a 
tiger, and swore we were all in the conspiracy 
to ruin his niece I" 

" And what did you say to that, Billy ?" 
" Well, I said that I had thought at the time 
it was none of my business ; and was, besides, 
certain it was all a confounded lie — 'egad, that's 
what I told him, and that most of us thought 
80 too, and that was the reason we held our 
tongues. Well, there's no good repeating all 
he said, but he was in such a state that I slipped 
out of the room as soon as he told me he^ 
wanted me to come back here and write him 
all the particulars I could get ; and, 'egad, as- 
the fellow says in the pantomime, * here we are 
again!'" 
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^^Tbis is DO laughing matter, Billy/' said 
Thorpe, always cautious, wamingly ; and then 
he and some of the more sensible betook 
themselves to their quarters, to talk over the 
matter in quiet, and try to arrive at some- 
thing like a reasonable judgment on all that 
had transpired. 

Lieutenant Wrigley ivas there, taking in all 
that passed with a greedy rapture that he 
•could hardly conceal; and when the last had 
been said on the subject he went off to inform 
the fetir Amelia of all he had heard, and the 
two devoted a pleasant hour to gloating^of 
course in a truly Christian spirit — over the re- 
sults of their own deepnlyed malice, which, 
springing in the first instance from puerile if 
bitter envy, had grown and grown and grown 
on what it fed, until now it had developed into 
a fearful mass of suffering, such as no human 
being could have imagined would have sprung 
from the grain of mustard-seed of their puny 
spite. 

Wrigley saw in the whole afiair the manifest 
workings of a Providence who would not permit 
ihe righteous to be outraged with impunity. 
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and Amelia was no less quick in detecting the 
guiding finger of the Creator in all that had 
occurred. Yet was their joy tempered with no 
small suspicion of fear. Bevengeful themselves, 
they dreaded the revenge of Fitzallan — ^indeed^ 
in a measure, of the Colonel himself— if the 
origin of the discovery of the truth could bo 
traced to them. The former, on account of 
manifest causes; the latter because, in their 
first blunderings, they had mixed up his name, 
or at least indicated him in a foolish connection 
with Maggie Smythe ; and because, when they 
arrived at the rights of the story, they had not 
told him, and thus prevented the culmination of 
all in so near an approach to a marriage between 
the chief oflfender (Captain Fitzallan) and Lady 
Clara Burton. 

" I think it would be wise, Richard," remarked 
Mrs Wrigley, whose yellow features wero 
puckered up with an indescribable mixture of 
satisfied revenge, and of dread of the conse- 
quences, after they had well talked the matter 
over between them, " I think it would be only 
wise if you, or both of us, were to make a little 
afternoon call on Dr. Creasey, and see what h& 
has to say about it all." 
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** Why, my dear ? What can he do V 

" I don't know that he can do anything ; but 
he gave ub good advice the last time, don't 
j^ou remember, after Mr. Panlton's wedding 
breakfast ? And we should be foolish not to 
keep ourselves on the right side now. It may 
prevent mischief." 

Wrigley rubbed his lean chops with one hand 
thoughtfully. He had a great respect for the 
doctor's superior worldly intellect ; but he also, 
for some reason he could not satisfactorily ex- 
plain to himself^ feared the man ; and he would 
rather not apply to him for counsel, if it could 
be possibly helped. However, he had no tangi- 
ble argument to oppose to his wife's suggestion, 
and in the end they got themselves ready and 
strolled out of the barrack-yard, and took the 
street leading to Creasey's shady — in more 
senses than one — domain. 

They found him at home, and he looked at 
them, when they had been introduced into his 
sanctunif with no little curiosity. They had 
never before honoured him in that manner, and 
he at once smelt a rat — so he put it to himsel£ 
There was a certain fidgettiness about the open- 
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ing common-places of the worthy couple which 
he did not fail to notice, but he warily determin- 
ed to let them introduce the matter themselves, 
rather than attempt to assist them. Wrigley, 
somehow or other, could not manage to get 
readily round to the all-absorbing topic, and thus 
the duty devolved on his wife, the bolder of the 
two. 

She had hardly, in a desultory manner, al- 
luded to the wedding which (as Creasey well 
knew) was to have come off on that very day, 
when the doctor's quick mind bounded to the 
conclusion that something had gone wrong — 
that all was blown, as he mentally expressed it. 
Still he let her go on. With many a smirk 
and smile, and inuendo, and little affectation, 
did the good creature get at the point of her 
story ; but there was in her green eyes a posi- 
tive glare of triumph — reflected in those of her 
spouse as she announced : " And the Colonel 
found out that all was true — that Captain Fitz- 
allan was a low-bred adventurer, a rank impos- 
tor, just about to marry that poor, dear, unfor- 
tunate Lady Clara under false pretences I" 

The doctor pretended to whistle out his 
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aBtonishment — in reality he had quite expected 
that BometbiDg of the sort would occur, if not 
before the wedding, at least very soon after it. 
But it was not his game to allow these sus- 
picions to be known, so he dissembled. 

" Why, this is positively dreadful I" he cried. 
^ I quite pity them, so young, so handsome, and 
so good. But surely, my dear Mrs. Wrigley, 
the Colonel must have had some idea of the 
truth before ? Why, it was a matter of common 
barrack-yard gossip only a few months ago; 
surely some one must have hinted the matter 
to the old chief r* 

" No, indeed they did not," said Wrigley, de- 
terminedly; "it was not likely they would. 
Colonel Calverley is by no means a man to be 
trifled with — neither is Fitzallan, for that mat- 
ter — and no one dared, in the absence of proo^ to 
repeat to the former what, after all, was then only 
a rumour. No one dared do it, I say. And you 
yourself counselled our going away just because 
we had — always anxious for the holy, the eter- 
nal truth — happened to discuss the matter only 
just a very little.'* 

" True, true ; but " The doctor paused, 

he was not certain of his next move. • • 
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"The holy and eternal truth," echoed Amelia, 
at the same time casting her eyes heavenwards 
in silent testimony of her devotion to the cause 
of veracity. 

"True, I did so advise you," went on the 
doctor, passing his hand thoughtfully across his 
broad forehead " and — and it was wise, was it 
not? You escaped all connection with the 
affair." 

" We did,*' said Amelia, somewhat drily ; 
** though I for one would have preferred no such 
escape — ^rather would I have told that truth 
before all men." ' 

"And yet a trip to London did not prove 
amiss r' asked the doctor, in his gayest man- 
ner, for he was quite aware of the little decep- 
tion Mrs. Wrigley had practised on her husband 
in that matter. But the devout htlsband looked 
sour as any green gooseberry at the pleasantry. 

" We do not gad about for self-amusement. 
Dr. Creasey," he said; "however, that has 
nothing to do with the matter now. What do 
you think of it all?" 

" Well, Fve had no time to think of it yet ; it 
seems strange it should come out so tragically, 

VOL. m. D 
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and at Buch a time. Sommerton's Btorj can be 
relied upon, I suppose 1 He's a feather-beaded 
feUow/' 

'^ Taken witb tbe telegram,'' answered Mrs. 
Wrigley, "I sbonld say it could be thoroughly 
relied upon. In fact, there can be no doubt we 
were right, and that this — ^this Fitzallan (I sup- 
pose we must call him still) is not only an im- 
postor, but is so dreadfully — isn't it positively 
shocking, doctor ? — ^low bom, that really, were 
it not for Christian patience and charity, one 
would feel quite indignant at having had to 
associate, even unwittingly, with such a 
character." 

" But worse than that — oh, far, far worse I — 
is the way in which he has deceived that inno- 
cent young creature — ^that fair and beauteous 
maiden ^" 

'* Bichard, my dear, think of what you are 
saying 1" and Mrs. Wrigley looked volumes of 
indignation at her husband. 

** Ahem I That he should have deceived that 
— ahem ! — that lady — that, in my eyes, is the 
worst feattu'e in the business. For we cannot 
rule our own birth ; we are^ the best of us, but 
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mud of the earth ; we may be fashioned as delf 
pots, we may appear as finest porcelain, but 
oh 1 who shall say w?^, ourselves, have any act 
or part in what is the work of the hand of the 
Creator? And then, when we consider, my 
dearest Amelia, and doctor " 

How much longer the devout man would 
have prosed on — he was evidently getting into 
the swing as well as the meeting-house sing- 
6ong of a regular " discourse " — will never be 
known, for the doctor had at last determined on 
his course of action, and interrupted the speaker 
with an abrupt question. 

** Well, but what are you going to do ?" 

'' Do I" cried the pair, in astonishment at the 
suddenness of the doctor's interruption ; ** what 
have we to do in the affair ?" 

" Well, I should think — pardon me if I err — 
you had everything to do with it. It was you 
that ferreted the story out first from Maggie 
Smythe, and Mrs. Birt, and Mr. Cupper, and all 
the rest of it. Why, I should say you are just 
the people that have everything to do with it ; 
and," he went on, Avith the blandest of common- 
place smiles, absolutely devoid of definite ex- 

d2 
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pression — " and surely Captain Fitzallan, when 
be returns, will look to you for some sort of 
explanation of your — ^well, intervention in bis 
affairs !" 

Lieutenant Wrigley's natural sallowness of 
expression turned to a borrible whitey-greenness 
as tbis view of the case was presented to bis 
mind ; Amelia set up ber back-bone, and glared 
at tbe doctor as tbougb, there and then, Chris- 
tian or no Christian, she would like to destroy 
him body and soul. 

"Well, but won't he — naturally?" went on 
the doctor, in reply to these mute demonstra- 
tions of surprise and indignation. '* No one would 
have been a bit the wiser but for you ; and you 
may be pretty sure, now that all has come out» 
he will spare no pains or expense to find out 
who first fired this mine, which has blown his 
hopes into fragments." 

'*Good gracious, doctor I you don't really 
think that I" cried Amelia, her courage beginning 
to desert her. 

Her husband sat grimly in his chair, the very 
picture of cowering dread of a danger he had 
not at all prepared for« 
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" I do," was the slow reply ; *' it's not likely 
he'll pass such a blow over in silence ; and an 
action for libel is a most serious thing to en- 
counter." 

** But it's no libel 1" chorussed the two, whose 
thoughts nearly always ran in parallel grooves ; 
** it is true, absolutely true — as you well know, 
doctor." 

" I dorCt know it," was the dry answer ; " in 
fact, I think it's all a mistake I" 

"Good heavens!" cried Amelia, **are you 
mad?" 

" No, I'm not. Besides, even if it be true — 
and mind, I say if emphatically — if it be true, 
so much the worse. I believe the law holds that 
* the greater the truth, the greater the libeL' In 
fact, it's a very grave business, and you- had 
better consult your safety. That's my advice." 

" But how? What can we do ?" asked Wrig- 
ley, now seriously alarmed ; he knew nothing of 
the law, but had of it a most wholesome dread. 

"That's more than I can tell you. I'm no 
lawyer, nor do I, indeed, much believe in lawyers. 
But it's certain you ought not to be here when 
Captain Fitzallan comes back. An action is. 
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perhaps, the last thing he would think of. Can't 
you get leave, or go sick, or exchange ? By 
Jupiter I I tell you what it is, Wrigley — Fd 
sooner sell out than stay and face him V^ 

** Sell out I Do you know what you're say- 
ing, doctor ? Why ^ 

While Creasey had been speaking, he was 
fidgetting about the mantelpiece, and had suc- 
ceeded in giving unobserved a signal that was 
well understood in his strange household. A 
servant-girl came bustling in while Wrigley 
was just beginning to speak, and informed the 
doctor, with every appearance of urgency, that 
he was wanted immediately in the consulting- 
room. 

''You will excuse me, I know," he said to 
Mrs. Wrigley ; *' it is an appointment that will 
occupy me an hour or so. I can see you after- 
wards — ^though, by-the-by, I don't know when, 
as I am going out of town. Good-bye, my 
dear Mrs. Wrigley — good-bye, Wrigley— just 
take a fool's advice, and * make yourself scarce,' 
as the cads say. Now I must run away. Mary, 
show Mrs. Wrigley out," and he hastened ofi^ 
while the two stared at one another in blank 
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dismay. There was, however, no help for it, 
so they took their departure under the guid- 
ance of the servant-girl. Just before the door 
was closed on them, something prompted Mrs. 
Wrigley to look quickly back, and, to her un- 
bounded astonishment, she saw, peering at her 
from the quarter-opened door of one of the 
side-rooms of the hall, the unmistakeable fea- 
tures of Maggie Smythe. 

It so happened that that very, evening Maria 
Paulton, nfie Wyatt, was giving one of those 
social reunions — ^they could hardly otherwise be 
described— for which she was becoming famous 
in Chorlbury and the neighbourhood. They 
were not balls, neither were they those stiff 
abominations called evening parties ; but they 
were pleasant gatherings, of a superior order of 
merit, at least, in the eyes of Chorlbury, and 
people sought invitations with considerable 
eagerness. There were ice-and-champagne-cup 
refreshments, followed, towards the small 
hours, with more substantial fare in the form 
of an elegant supper. There were two or three 
whist-tables for the old gentlemen, and old ladies 
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too ; while Jack Paulton occasionally started a 
little gambling of a more exciting nature for 
the young bloods of the town, and a few fel- 
lows of the mess, who, if they rather despised 
the aforesaid bloods, had no feeling whatsoever 
beyond profound respect for their money — a 
respect that led them to desire the transfer of 
as much of it as was possible to their own 
pockets. The regimeiital ladies did not, as 
before explained, consider it consistent with 
their dignity to associate with ''the factory 
girl," as they were still pleased to call Jack 
Paulton's wife; but it is a question whether 
their conduct would not have been different 
when first she returned from her wedding-trip, 
had they anticipated the extent to which she 
was about to indulge in hospitality* We know 
that all women are rakes at heart, and the die- 
tum may be fairly supplemented with the fact 
that the daughters of a regiment do not by 
any means, as a rule, keep their love for dissi- 
pation confined within that portion of their 
stays where the chief organ of life is situated. 
Bather do they indulge in ** raking " with the 
most barefaced satis&ction, while some of them 
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fieem never to be satisfied with any amount of 
it. The disappointment, therefore, to the female 
** Eagles " was bitter, even if wholesome ; nor was 
it any the sweeter for having to be kept care- 
fully concealed from all save themselves. Mrs. 
Wrigley and two others were, perhaps, the ex- 
ceptions that prove the rule ; but, however that 
may be, the first-named lady at least was a 
constant guest of the Paultons, and, indeed, as 
young Thorpe carefully calculated, ate more 
suppers and drank more champagne at the ex- 
pense of the newly-married pair than did any 
other human being in the world. 

But if the ladies of the regiment hung back, 
or rather, after the first refusals, were no longer 
bidden to these "feasts of reason" without 
much "flow of soul," the Chorlbury matrons 
and damsels were by no means so reticent, and 
indeed, "cadged" for invitations in the most 
bare-faced way. Clan Wyatt was decidedly 
looking up in the social scale, and the clansmen 
and clanswomen were far more eagerly sought 
after now in Chorlbury than they had ever been 
before. " Old Nick," who keenly appreciated 
his added dignity in being the father-in-law of 
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a *^ real swell," swore at and bullied bis clerks 
and tbe inferior populace, ten times as much as 
be bad ever done before; but be struck a 
balance, we must presume, by an equal increase 
of toadjring servility to tbe ** nobs," and it was 
really beautiful to see tbe manner in wbicb be 
placed bis bouse, bis gardens, bis horses, his 
carriages, his everything, in fact, at tbe feet of 
the officers, or of such people of good family 
with whom his barrack or mess intimacies made 
him acquainted. He had always been an atro- 
cious and despicable snob, he was a hundred- 
fold more so now ; but there can be no doubt 
that all the while be looked upon himself as a 
sort of paragon of gentility, good-breeding, and 
general suavity. 

Anne was content with a humbler position^ 
and haying got Maria off her hands to every- 
one's satis&ction, would have been glad to re- 
main in her former sphere at Bellevue, if her 
husband would have let her. Still she enjoyed 
her daughter's parties in her own way, the more 
especially as she found many of her old gossips 
pretty constantly at them, and was therefore 
enabled to indulge freely in that domestic scan-* 
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dal "without which, it would appear, the do- 
mestic life of middle-class England would be 
misery pure and simple. 

But it must not be supposed that whist and 
scandal were the only, or even the main features 
in the programme. There was always excellent 
music, professional as well as amateur ; drawing- 
room performances of all kinds ; pictures, statu- 
ettes, new books, photographs, &c. to be examin- 
ed; while the dancing-room found its waxed floor 
seldom at peace. People came when they liked, 
went when they liked, and did what they liked, 
seeking to please no one but themselves; and it 
is but a just tribute to Maria's aptitude and tact to 
say that during her wedding-trip she had picked 
up, almost in perfection, that happy method of en- 
tertaining company so as to put everyone at his 
ease, which is exceedingly rare in England ex- 
cept in the very highest circles. Her parties were 
" receptions," in an excellent sense of the term ; 
and they would not have absolutely disgraced 
aJParisian hostess — which is saying a good deal 
in fevour of the quondam " factory-girl." 

The rooms were very well filled, more so, 
perhaps, than usual, and the buzz of conversa- 
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tion was eager and hot. " The Eagles " knew 
that there was not the slightest use in trying to 
keep the " Fitzallan affair," as it had even al* 
ready come to be designated, any longer a 
regimental secret, and they had determined to 
he perfectly free iabout the whole business to 
outsiders, and, indeed, to pooh-pooh it as a 
matter that had nothing to do with thenij the 
principal parties, with the exception of the 
Chief) being strangers to the corps until quite 
lately. By that they meant Fitzallan and Lady 
Clara Burton ; though why they should have 
looked upon the latter unfortunate girl as one 
of the culprits — ^for of course it was culpable to 
occasion such a regimental scandal — ^was a thing 
not easily to be explained. Thus there was a 
fine dish of gossip for the Chorley people when 
they assembled, and Maria Paulton had quite 
a crowd round her while she told the tale, with 
some little spice of that malice which she enter- 
tained in regard to the Colonel alone. 

^'Old Nick" expressed a desire to lose his 
soul for ever— even "in company" the fiery 
little old jockey could not refrain from 
swearing — if the whole thing did not serve 
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stnck-np people — by that be meant not onljr 
Lady Clara and the Colonel, bat also Fitzallan, 
■with "whom he could never get on — right, to be 
found out that way, and to have a jolly good 
blow-up, that he did ; and he would, by Jove ! 
say it to their faces if they were there, that he 
would, for snobs as they were I And he fumed 
off to another room, to retail the whole story to 
one of his trading friends. 

Maria smiled, while her eye followed the 
fidgetty motions of her parent, as he fussed 
away with the tale boiling over within him. 

*^ Papa's such a strange man, isn't he, Mr.. 
Somerton t" 

^ 'Egad, he is, and no mistake 1" blurted out 
that most incautious young officer, screwing a 
rimless glass in his eye to have a better view of 
" Old Nick." " Most excitable party, eh, Mrs. 
Wy — ^'Jove 1 beg pardon — Mrs. Paulton." 

" Why, you don't seem quite sure about my 
name even yet, Mr. Somerton I" with a half- 
snear. 

She did not care to have her father so spoken 
of by the noodle she had foolishly asked for aa 
opinion on the subject. She knew that to be 
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openly caught in a breach of good manners 
would be a tolerably smart punishment, if he 
could only see it, for such a man as Somerton. 

**Eh? ah I Beg pardon, I'm sure— really- 
must apologise, Mrs. Paulton ; but seeing— eh — 
your &ther, just for a moment his name came 
to my tongue— eh V* 

He dropped the eye-glass into his open hand, 
and looked straight at her, the picture of fool- 
ish vacuity. But it was never her policy, now, 
to be severe on anyone; so Mrs. Paulton 
laughed good-humouredly, told him she really 
did not care what he said ; and then gave him 
her arm for a stroll into the dancing-room» 
where she deposited him In charge of a blond 
damsel dying to be married to some cnCi and 
quite willing to conduct Billy Somerton, or any 
other man, to the hymeneal altar on the short- 
est possible notice. 

The Chorlburians discussed the case of Lady 
Clara and Fitzallan from every possible point 
of view, but they could by no means arrive at a 
satis&ctory general conclusion. Some of them 
. — those who mostly affected high life, ton^ and 
.all the rest of the stuff-rprofessed to be terribly 
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shocked at I^tzallan's conduct, and wondered if 
the Colonel — they were still very innocent 
about these matters — would call him out and 
shoot him for the insult he had passed upon his 
niece. As to Lady Clara, they expressed their 
grief that her name should have been mixed up 
with that of such a fellow, but joy that she had 
escaped from his clutches, so narrowly though 
it had been. 

Another party, these the rougher diamonds, 
both male and female, sided with " Old Nick," 
in rejoicing over the discomfiture of " stuck-up 
snobs," and vigorously denounced the Colonel, 
the Captain, and the lady, in language that was. 
by no means to be. described as measured. 
They held that the Colonel was an old fool, 
who had been rightly punished for his super- 
ciliousness towards themselves and mankind in 
general ; they scornfully laughed at the justice, 
in their estimation, which had at last overtaken 
a vain and silly flirt like Lady Clara ; and they 
said at the same time, in so many words, that 
Captain Fitzallan ought to be kicked out of 
the Service, tried, and transported, as an im- . 
poster, giving himself airs and graces over 
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people that were in everj respect his betters* 
There was yet a third body, perhaps nnmeric- 
ally the strongest, who regarded the matter 
solely and entirely from a business point of 
view. They could not, they said, for the life of 
them see what was wrong. What did it matter 
who or what the Captain was, as long as he 
had the '' dibs ?'' If he had pretended he had 
lots of money, and then it was found out that 
he had none, it would have been a very differ- 
ent pair of boots; but he had his fortune at his 
back, an immense fortune, they were told ; and 
what more could the old Colonel, or the girl 
herself, possiUy want ? As for objections being 
taken to his birth, they thought it stupid non- 
sense, and pertinently asked : Were we not all 
descended from Adam? The blow-up, as they 
called it, at Dumore Castle, they treated very 
lightly ; they boldly said it was all moonshine, 
mere pretence, to keep up the Colonel's dignity ; 
and they felt satisfied that, in the course of a 
month or two, all differences, if there ever had 
been any real ones, would be healed, and the 
wedding would come off just as if nothing had 
happened. 
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" Don't you think bo, ma'am ?" asked a rough 
old manufacturer, Tvrho had junt demonstrated 
the latter proposition to his own entire satisfao- 
tion, turning to where Amelia Wrigley was sit- 
ting listening with eager ears to the whole dis« 
cussion. 

" I cannot at all agree with you," she re- 
plied. " It is not very likely that the Colo- 
nel, or even Lady Clara herself, would ever 
listen to the man again. What we know is bad 
enough ; but, after such an expoai^ how can we 
tell what more may be in the background ?" 

** Amelia, my dear,*' broke in her husband, 
who had heard her words with great alarm, for 
the terrors excited by Creasey that afternoon 
had increased rather than diminished, '' Amelia, 
I think you are over-heating yourself. Had 
you not better come with me into the card- 
room for a while!" And he treated her to a 
furious look, which even he, good Christian as 
he was, kept in store for the benefit of his help- 
mate. 

The wife, though possessed of decidedly com- 
bative qualities as a rule, felt that, on this oc- 
casion at least, . prudence would be the better 
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part of valour: and though she returned the 
look, not without interest either, she submit- 
ted with something of outward grace, and was 
inarched off under a salute of titters from one 
or two vulgar girls, who quite appreciated and 
indeed enjoyed the little scene between the two 
disciples. 

The result of it all was that, by noon the 
next day, the whole of Chorlbury was in fall 
possession of the facts of the postponed mar- 
riage, and had Captain Fitzallan then put in an 
appearance at the head-quarters of his regi- 
ment, there would not have been a small street- 
boy encountering him but would have enjoyed 
a ^' chaff" and a laugh at the disappointed 
bridegroom. There is no place in the world 
for gossip like a mediumnsized inland town of 
England, and most assuredly Chorlbury was by 
no means behind its neighbours in that respect. 

"After all, I'm sorry for the poor fellow," 
said Maria Wyatt that night, when the last 
guest had departed, and she was yawning on a 
couch, too lazy and too tired to go to bed. 
^' It must be an awfal blow to him — such a dis- 
appointment — so dreadfal too !" 
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" He shouldn't have counted his chickens be- 
fore they were hatched, you see," chuckled out 
the great Jack, turning round from the mirror 
in which he had been critically examining his 
features. ^ I always thought there was some- 
thing fishy about the man — seemed to talk like 
a chap that never had a grandfather.'' 

" But do you really — really and truly — be- 
lieve that it's quite as bad as Mr. Somerton 
made out in the mess-room to-day, as you told 
me?" 

" Jove 1 I don't know what to say. Billy's 
not much of an authority, but he couldn't go 
and invent a yarn of that sort ; hasn't the brains* 
Fact is, I don't think any of them have quite 
got hold of the right end of the stick yet ; the 
whole job seems an awful muddle. But it's 
certain there must be more truth than lies in it, 
and that's a thing one can't often say, d'ye see, 
Maria ?" 

She yawned out some sort of an answer that 
was not very comprehensible, and then the two 
betook themselves upstairs, rather wondering 
ii^ after all, these parties they were so constant- 
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ly giviDg were not weary, dreary, and unprofit- 
able mistakefi. 

In this world we cannot always keep the 
steam at high-pressure, and not unfirequently it 
escapes, just at the very moment when we seem 
to want to use it most. There is no time when 
we feel so low and dispirited as after we have 
just been indulging in pleasurable excitement ; 
nor were Jack and Maria Paulton at all differ- 
ent, in that respect, at least, from the rest of 
man and womankind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" LEG-BAIL, BY ALL THE POWERS !" 

TT was a sweltering hot day, the hottest there 
•^ had been during the whole of that month 
of July, now rapidly drawing to a close, and 
Maggie Smythe suffered no little from the high 
temperature. A fleshy, full-blooded woman, 
who paid but the smallest possible attention to 
the requirements of health, she was seldom " in 
condition," and an extra mile's walk in the sun, 
an extra pint of ale, or a slight over-indulgence 
in her favourite stimulant, rum, very soon 
knocked her up. 

She had been down in Chorlbury marketing — 
that is so say doing a r^narkably small share 
of business to a very large proportion of gossip 
and tipple. She went from shop to shop, giving 
such orders as were needful for the due carrying 
on of the commissariat at " The Pines," but she 
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burdened herself with nothing at all, rightly 
concluding that it would be far wiser — so &r as 
she individually was concerned — to send in a 
donkey-cart in the cool of the evening for her 
purchases, than to carry them herself. At all 
the places she stopped at she had a goodly talk 
with the owner or his '^missus''; at most of 
them she allowed herself to be persuaded to 
'^ just wet her lips with a friendly glass ;" but in 
the cases where such a hospitaliiy had not been 
offered, she found that her sinking frame de- 
manded the needfril stimulant at the nearest inn 
or house of call. So by the time her list of 
things required was exhausted, the good lady 
foubd herself in a pleasant, nay, a jovial hu- 
mour, and she thought she would just step 
down to see her old friend. Dr. Creasey, and 
enjoy with him a cool glass and an interesting 
chat over things past, present, and future. 

Of late she had been on very familiar terms 
indeed with the doctor, and considered herself 
as quite his confidant in all matters of import- 
ance — ^whether she was or not, remains to be 
seen. They had always been friendly for years 
and years past, off and on, and had known 
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considerably more about one another's history 
than the outside world knew of either of them j 
but from shortly after the time when Mrs. 
Wyatt gave her party at Bellevue, described at 
a very early period in this chronicle, their inti- 
macy had grown closer and closer, owing to 
the necessity forced upon the doctor of taking 
at least into his partial confidence the mother 
of the man against whom, or whose purse 
rather, he was so elaborately plotting — for 
plotting it undoubtedly was, as there was, evi* 
dently, no necessity whatever for his hunting 
up all the unhappy circumstances of Fitzallan's 
wretched birth, save and except to extort 
money from him by way of a bribe to keep the 
truth concealed. But cunning not unfrequently 
is met and defeated by cunning it little sus- 
pects ; and in this case Dr. Creasey, perfectly 
certain that he had Maggie Smythe just suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the facts for his own 
purposes alone, was by no means the sole 
depository of the secret he had wormed out 
when once the malice of the Wrigleys had 
given him the lead. Coarse and rough, and low 
and vulgar, and loose and vicious as Maggie 
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Smythe was, at the same time she was no mean 
adept at putting two and two together ; so that 
while Creasey regarded her as more or less of a 
dupe and tool — useful for the present, but only- 
fit to be thrown away when done with — she 
took considerable pains to make herself,' as &r 
as practicable, mistress of the doctor's plans. 
She succeeded, owing to the position she held 
in his household, unattached though it was, to 
an extent he could not even suspect. Clever, 
however, as Maggie undoubtedly was under 
good guidance, she not unfrequently caused the 
doctor to tremble for the success of his schemes, 
and that effect was produced by her tendency 
to fits of wild rage, arising from what she chose 
to fancy was wrong done her. The doctor 
knew he could trust her, even when she was 
three parts tipsy, so long as nothing occurred to 
rouse her passion ; but he also knew well that, 
like most women of her class, she became little 
better than frantic when anything happened to 
fire her ungovernable temper ; and that, when 
in such a state, there was no calculating on what 
she might do or say. Not often had he seen 
her that way, it was true ; but he certainly had 
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experienced more than one of the furious 
storms of anger which raged over her when she 
imagined she had been badly treated, and con- 
sequently he was quite well aware that he was, 
morally speaking, treading on a volcano that 
might never break out in his lifetime, but might, 
on the other hand, explode at any moment. 

To say the truth, the doctor's present course 
was surrounded with very serious difficulties 
which the money he had managed to get hold 
of would not entirely smooth away, and there 
were rocks, whiripools, and dangers of all kinds 
to be guarded against, if possible. In fact, he 
knew he could not protect himself against them 
all, do what he would, and taking a leaf (as 
most fellows of his stamp are very apt to do) 
out of Esther Wyatt's book, he unconsciously 
resigned himself to the decrees of Fate, or, as 
he more roughly put it, " took his chance, and 
d d the expense !". 

Maggie Smythe, then, made her way down 
to the principal entrance, not the dark one 
Fitzallan had been admitted by during his 
melancholy visits, and walked into the house, 
the moment the door was opened, with the air 
of a mistress. . 
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" The doctor's in, I suppose, Mary ?" she ask-> 
ed the girl who had opened the door. 

"No, ma'am, he's not." Maggie was, by 
Creasey's special orders, always addressed aa 
" ma'am " in that household. 

" Well, never mind, Mary. Til jest sit down 
in the study a bit till he's back; me walk's 
tired me." And she passed across the hall to- 
wards the door of his sanctum. 

" But, ma'am — ^Mrs. Smythe, ma'am," called 
the girl after her. 

" Yes ; what is it now ?" 

" He's not in town at all." 

« Not in town I" 

By that time they were in the study, and the 
housekeeper from The Pines flung herself on a 
sofa, fanning her face with a damp pocket- 
handkerchief. 

*' No, ma'am. Didn't you get his letter ?" 

" Letter 1 — what letter ? You don't mean to 
say he's gone away anywhere ?" 

" Yes, he is. He went the day before yester- 
day, and I know he sent you a letter first, for I 
saw him direct it." 

" Did ye see him post it, ye baby-faced fool I" 
cried out the other, in some heat. She thought 
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she was being regularly humbugged, as she 
mentally called it, for she had seen him on the 
very day named, and he had not then said any- 
ihing about taking a journey, though he had 
had plenty of time to tell her if he had liked. 

" No, ma'am, I didn't. At first he told me to 
post it ; then he said he'd do it himseli^ on his 
way to the train.** 

Maggie cocked her ears at that piece of infor- 
mation. Now, she knew, she could readily tell 
if he really was deceiving her or not. 

" Did he get a letter, or a telegraph, or any- 
thing, after I left?" 

*^ No, indeed he didn't, ma'am. At least, not 

that 1 know of, and I was about all the time, I 
think." 

"An' what train was he off by?" 

** Be the four, ma'am." 

It was as much as Maggie could do to hold 
down her mounting rage ; it was only a quarter 
after three, on the same day, that she had left 
him ; but she asked, 

" An' who packed his portmanty ?" 

"Oh! law, ma'am, there's nothing to be so 
scared about, he ^" 
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** fm not scared, girl, as you call it. But you 
just answer my questions, or perhaps it won't 
be well for you !" 

There was stem vigour in the threat, and the 
servant-girl fairly quailed under the furious 
glance that was cast at her. 

^^ He didn't take his usual portmanteau, ma'am. 
He had three new ones in that morning, and he 
packed them with his own hands ^" 

" When, girl, when, I say V* She bounced up 
from the couch, and stamped in fury on the 
ground as she put the question. 

" The first thing after breakfast." 

" An' he said nothin' to me of this journey. 

There's some of his villainy here, I know ; an' 
me name's not Maggie Smythe if I'm not even 
with him." 

She spoke very fast, and it was easy to see 
she was working herself up into a violent rage. 
All the tokens of it were already in her features, 
and she was stamping up and down the room, 
twisting, until its ribs cracked again, the sun- 
shade she carried in her hands. 

" But he wrote to you, ma'am, I know,'' the 
maid ventured to put in. 
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' " Wrote to me 1 Where's the letter ? . I never 
got it, an' if I did it wouldn't mend matters^ 
for why didn't he tell me, an' I sitting here for 
hours with him ? Answer me that, will ye ?" 

Her voice was raised almost to a scream as 
she put the question, and her countenance was 
distorted with vengeful feelings. 

" Perhaps it was delayed in the post, ma'am, 
and is waiting for you at home now," suggested 
the girl, who was beginning to be very much 
frightened, and to wish that this woman, whom 
she ^ never could a*bear," would take herself 
off the premises. 

"Perhaps it is, an' perhaps it isn't," was> 
Maggie Smythe's grim response ; ** but I'll give* 
him a chance, an' go home and see. Let me^ 
have a ^lass of brandy, Mary ; I'm faint wid. 
all this talking, an' put out besides." 

The girl got the bottle and a glass. Mrs.. 
Smythe swallowed down two measures in 
place of the one she had asked for, and then 
she put a final question. 

" When did he say he'd be back ?" 

"He said he couldn't tell, and that we were 
to go on just as usual until we heard irom 
him." 
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"Leg-bail, by all the powers 1'* cried out the 
enraged Maggie, now pretty certain that the 
doctor had fled for good and all, — " Leg-bail ; 
an' ye'U never see him here again." 
. The girl looked perfectly bewildered with the 
turn things had taken, nor could she under* 
stand what the other meant, or was driving at. 

Maggie Smythe swallowed another glass of 
brandy, pouring it down her throat as if it were 
pure water ; and then, without another outspoken 
word, she went away, muttering to herself: 

" I'll give him the one chance — just the one 
chance of that letter being real — but if it isn't, 
heaven help him when I catch him !" 

Then she strode up the street with her hands 
clenched, her teeth set, her blood in a gallop of 
fury, and her eyes wild, restless, and reckless, 
with the fevered passion that was burning 
within her. Nor did she give herself any oppor- 
tunity of becoming calmer, for she went straight 
to one of her well-known haunts, and there, 
brooding over the imagined wrong that the 
doctor had done her in withholding his confi- 
dence about this mysterious and sudden depart- 
rure for unknown parts, she consumed glass 
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after glass of fiery stuff that, at last, had the 
blessed effect of sending her off to sleep. 

When she woke up it was getting dusk ; so, 
with a fresh glass or two, just to stir up the 
liquor already beginning to die within her, she 
thought it would be only wise to have a fly out 
to Blaydon (of course at her mistress's expense), 
and she arrived at The Pines when dark was 
setting in, with all her former passion against 
Creasey revived and intensified with the revival 
and intensity of the horrid stuff she had most 
recently been consuming. 

She asked her deputy, a country wench of 
abnormal denseness of intellect, if any letter 
had come for her during the time she had been 
out. No, none; the postman who delivered 
the Blaydon evening letters had not called at 
The Pines at all. Had any come for her in the 
morning, or on the previous day ? No, the girl 
knew of none. And then, having first ordered 
the wondering creature off to bed, Maggie 
Smythe pulled herself together as well as her 
half-tipsy state would allow, and made her way 
for the old-fashioned parlour, or boudoir, where 
(She knew her mistress would be sitting. 
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Esther Wyatt had been lying down on the 
sofa (since her last sharp agony of mind and 
body she had found herself inclined to rest a 
good deal), when the wheels of Maggie's fly 
had rattled on the gravel sweep in front of The 
Pines ; but the sound roused her at once from 
her lethargy, and she was sitting bolt upright 
in a stiff, old-fashioned arm-chair, reading one 
of her favourite books, and prepared for the en- 
trance of her life-long servant, no matter what 
temper or state the latter might be in. Miss 
Wyatt was paler a good deal — a, more corpse- 
like paleness — than she had been at the com- 
mencement of the year, and the lines in her 
face were deeper-cut and more rigid. The lus- 
trous black eyes seemed, too, more heavy and 
more languid ; but there was a latent fire in 
them, ready to burst forth into flame on provo- 
cation. The streaks of iron-grey over the 
ears were broader, deeper, and more pronounc- 
ed; and the whole effect was just what might 
have been expected had the observer known that 
the stem, cold woman before him had passed 
through a sustained mental agony that was, in 
some respects, not &r removed from insanity^ 
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and was certainly more telling on the physique 
of the patient than the decided form of tho 
malady often is. Not that Esther Wyatt wa% 
or had been, ** mad." There were few stronger- 
minded women^ in the proper acceptation of the 
term, in the world ; bnt that very strength it- 
self was abnormal. Her mental constitution 
was not healthy ; and so far she both was, and 
had been, insane, in the literal meaning of the 
word. She was not possessed of the mens sana^ 
any more than of the corpus sanum, but neither 
was she mad. 

Maggie gave a knock, that had a good deal 
of meaning in it, at the door. It was half 
defiant, half submissive, wholly improper, and 
Esther could at once tell, from it alone, not to 
speak of the lateness of the hour, that Maggie 
Smythe had probably been at her old tricks 
again. She made herself stiffer and sterner 
than ever in her chair, before she uttered the 
usual " Come in 1" And when the housekeeper 
entered she was greeted with a stony stare 
which she did not at all relish. In fact, she was, 
pro tem.f at least, abashed, and she did not know 
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how to open the converaation. At last she 
bobbed a curtsey, and said, 

" I've kem in, ma'am." 

*^ So I see, Maggie Smjtbe, and late, too." 

*^ I was kep' in town, ma'am. Them trades^ 
men worrits an' annoys one so, there's no doing 
nothing with them. An', besides that, I had 
to get a little something for meself, ma'am." 

^' A good deal oi something^ if that is the new 
word for spirits, I'd say. Why, you smell of 
them enough to poison the whole room. How 
dare you come home in such a state, and at 
such an hour — ^more like a beast than a re- 
spectable woman ; how dare you?" 

' And the great eyes flashed, and the marble 
form took warmth and passion from the soul 
within, and Esther, for a moment, bent down all 
opposition in the breast of her drink-inflated 
housekeeper. But such submission was only 
very brief indeed in its duration; and, as 
Maggie would have said herseli^ if telling the 
tale to another, her ^' sperrit soon riz agen tbQ 
old gal's puttin's on, an' she jest gave hw a 
piece of her mijud, along with a bit of news that 
she had hot an' warm for her ladyship, jest by 
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vay of reyenge on her nastinesg of temper." 

'*I dimnoy ma'am, ef Fm a greater beast 
than other folk, an' I donno -why you 
need call me so. £f I was kep', I M^as kep', on 
your business as much as me own, for Lord 
knows all I went for meself was down to Orea- 
sey's for a drop of some medicine for me 
stomach, for it's out of order — an' that's jest 
about the whole of it." 

She leant hard against the back of a chair for 
support while she so energetically delivered 
herself but there was a certain looseness of 
motion below the knees which argued the po- 
tency of the draughts that had been imbibed. 

Esther took it all in at a glance, as well as 
the ugly look in the woman's face as if she had 
something unpleasant to communicate, and 
meant to say it out. It was not Miss Wyatt's 
habit to shrink from pain at the first blush, and 
she determined to have Maggie's real meaning 
out of her before the night grew much older. 

•*I don't want to bandy words with you, 
Maggie Smythe. Sit down on that chair, and 
say — what you've got to say, right out." 

** I dunno as Tve anything particular to say, 

f2 
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ma'am ; on'y yon twitted me about being late ; 
an' yon make me ont drnnk, when it's on'y the 
snn thaf touching me up a piece ; an' I step- 
ped down, as I told ye, to Creasey's ^^ 

^Maggie, I've warned yon before 111 not 
hare yon calling gentlemen ont of their proper 
titles. " Say * Doctor ' Creasey, if you please.'* 

The woman uttered a harsh, rude laugh, as 
she sat down. 

^ Why should I^Doctor'him or ^Mister' him? 
He's no better than me, that he's not, an' be- 
tween you and I and the post. Miss Wyatt, he's 
as big a scoundrel as there is in the cotrntry, 
that's what Dr. Creasey is, an' well ye know it." 

Esther moved her chair, as though the light 
from the lamp hurt her eyes, and in doing so 
contrived that the glare of its fulness should 
fitU on her servant, while she herself remained 
in the shade. In the act she spoke. 

" What I know is nothing to you. Whatever 
he is, he is also sometimes a guest at this house, 
and, as such, I choose that he shall be treated 
with respect." 

^^ Ye wouldn't treat him with much respect 
ef ye knew all of him 1 know. Why, when I 
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went there this eyening, me shaver was gone ! 
gone without sound or beat, an' without as 
much as leaving a message or a note. Ah T 
she broke off abruptly, and a look of cunning 
suspicion developed itself on her fisice — ^^ahl 
perhaps a note did come for me here, eh, 
ma'am f ' 

*' Nothing has come, that I've heard o^ Mag- 
gie Smythe." Then Esther paused for a mo- 
ment — there was something in all this she did 
not like — and went on: '^And may I ask whif 
Dr. Creasey should leave either a message or a 
note for you?** 

** Why? Wasn't I with him an hour before 
he started? an' didn't he never let on he was 
goin' t an' hadn't he promised me — swore it with 
an awful oath — that he'd tell me all about that 
young rip of a Fitzallan, wid his marriage 
broke ofl^ an' his girl cryia' her eyes blind, an' 
old Calverley cursin' an' roarin' his soul out all 
over the place like a mad bull — didn't he tell 
me all about this ? An' then he goes an' sneaks 
off like a hound, without never a word nor a 
Kne." 

The woman might have been drunk, certainly* 
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bat there was a strange method abont it, as 
though all that she had just uttered had been 
for some time preparing in her mind, and was 
now allowed to escape with a purpose. She 
could not well see Esther^s face, but, had she been 
able to do so, the sight would have surely satis- 
fied even her feelings of petty and momentary 
revenge on a mistress who had always been 
kind to her. But she wanted to serve out 
Creasey as well, and thus there was a fine op* 
portunity of killing two birds with one stone. 

Miss Wyatt seemed to shiver all over, as 
though she had received a sudden chill or 
stroke which bent her forward a little ; but in a 
second it passed o% and then she spoke in her 
natural manner. 

'^I don't think you quite know what you are 
talking about. Had you not better go to bed 1 
I will ask you to-morrow about Dr. Creasey, for 
I insist on your treating him as you would treat 
any other gentleman." 

Esther, in her seclusion, had long ago heard 
rumours of a flirtation between Captain Fitz- 
allan and Lady Clara Burton, but she paid so 
little heed to such things that it was seldom 
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the members of her brothers' families — ^whom, 
indeed, she now but yery rarely saw — enter* 
tained her with gossip ; and she really knew no- 
thing of the tale which was just at present 
being thoroughly discussed at erery tea-fight 
or muffin-struggle in Chorlbury. But Maggie 
had no idea of stirring until she had effected 
her purpose, and the hint that she was too 
drunk to know what she was saying drove her 
half wild. 

*' Gentleman, indeed !" she snorted out: ^'a 
pretty gentleman I First he goes an' robs the 
young fellow, then he goes an' stops his wed- 
din' a beautiful real live lady, an' then he bolts 
with the swag, just like any common thief!" 

"Maggie Smythel" cried Esther, while the 
eyes flashed out fire from the dimness of the 
shade in which they were concealed : ^' Maggie 
Smythe^ let there be no more of this nonsensical 
trifling. What do you mean by ^robbing a 
young gentleman' ? Whom did he rob ? And 
what's all this about a wedding, and running 
away ? Tell me at once, and tell me plainly 1" • 

Esther was excited over what she had heard, 
for she suspected more in the background ; and 
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she could not conceal that excitement even 
from this half-dronken woman before her. 

'^He did, ma'am; he robbed Captain Fitz- 
allan. You know, or at least, if you don't, I 
do ;" this with a hideous wink and leer, disgust- 
ing to look at, and causing the mistress to 
shudder with annoyance. ^* He robbed him of 
heaps and heaps of money, with frightening the 
young fellow that he'd let on about his bringing- 
up, and all that. Surely, ma'am, you must 
have heard the story the whole barrack-yard's 
ringing with f " 

^' I hear no barrack-yard stories, nor stories 
from anywhere else. You say — ^I think you 
said — ^he robbed this — ^this young officer ?" 

^'Yes, he threatened he'd split, ye know, 
about his being bom no better than he ought 
to be — law I it makes one laugh, the curiosity 
of it I — an' sooner than let the yarn go round, 
this young Fitzallan gives him sacks of 
money ** 

*^ My God I" ejaculated Esther, leaning back 
in her chair, as though orercome by some pass- 
ing thought. She recovered herself almost in- 
stantaneously, and with a muttered, '^Sooun- 
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drel indeed, deep-djed scoundrel, that liveB by 
plunder !" she motioned to the other to go on. 

^^ Well, I wouldn't take on so, ma'am," said 
Maggie — "it's not worth it; an', after all, 
what business is it of ours ? But never mind 
that now. He, this Greasej, when he pouches 
the loot, he just goes on again as bad as ever ; 
and when it comes to marryin' time — ^you knew 
the Captain, Fitzallan, was going to marry 
Lady Clara Burton, didn't ye, ma'am ?" 

" I did not know it. Go on." 

*'Well, he toas^ an' the beautifullest couple 
they would hav^e made — ^he so fine and hand- 
some and laughin'-like, and she such a darling 
little lady, with the prettiest little dark face on 
her you ever saw ; the very parson was at the 
altar, the bells was ringin' — mind, I'm on'y tell- 
ing you jest the few things old Pinner, that 
the Captain's dry old stick of a servant, who I 
see at times, and Parker, the mess-sergeant. 
Could tell me — an' he was jest swearing to love^ 
honour, and obey her — as why shouldn't he f — 
when in comes a telegraph runnin' like mad, 
put up by Creasey, I think, though I wouldn't 
let on to any but you, ma'am, what I think of 
the whole dirty job ^" 
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"Do go on, Maggie Smythe," interrupted 
Esther feebly, or as one in pain ; " Fm tired, 
and want to get to bed early." 

** Well, the telegraph he says, * I forbid them 
bands !' and the old Colonel — ^that old devil of 
a Colonel we knew too well, ma'am — he tarns 
ronnd, and he lets a curse out of him that set 
Lady Clara a-faintin' as he asks the telegraph 
what he means. ' I mean what I say,' says he, 
quite cool-like ; ^ these bands is forbid, an' it's 
agin the law for ye to go on with them.' Then 
there was a terrible row, and old Parker did 
hear there was a lot of fighting, but in the end 
of it the telegraph says out plain, * This man's 
not the man he is at all; he isn't,' says the 
telegraph, ^any more Captain Fitzallai^ than 
what I am, and ef he' — Good gracious I ma'am, 
what's the matter ?" 

Esther had dropped her head on her right 
shoulder with a deep, heart-wrung groan, it 
seemed, and there was no trace of colour what-* 
ever in her wasted features. Maggie bounced out 
of her chair, and ran across the room to raise 
her mistress, but the very touch of those hands 
took the same effect as would have had a dash 
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of K)ed water from others ; and Esther Wyatt, 
with a heavy sigh, sat again bolt upright, and 
looked ont straight before her, dimly, indeed, 
at first, but, after a brief pause, with the old fire 
and the old decision in the great lustrous eyes* 
Then she spoke : 

^ Thanks ; never mind me, Maggie Smy the ; 
it is nothing, and it will soon pass off-M)nly a 
faintishnesB. . I'm not very well, and you spoke 
to me of a man who should be dead to us both. 
Please do not allude to— to ^" 

'* The Colonel, ma'am t" asked Maggie, curi- 
ously; she was getting tolerably sober now, 
and was indeed frightened at the quite novel 
and unexpected effect her words had produced 
on one usually so cold and unimpressionable. 

" Yes, the Colonel," was the firm reply. " I 
don't choose to hear of him. I will leave this, 
I think, till the regiment's gone for ever from 
Chorlbury. And now you can go ; but stay — 
you're sure this tale is true 1" 

^ Well, I know the most part's true, for isn't 
the whole barrack-yard, an' the town too, for 
that matter, talkin' of it ? But it was jest to 
get at the real whole of the ins and outs of it,[ 
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not old Pinner^s bits and Bcraps, which, in spite 
of our old firiendflhip, he's loth to tell, that I 
went to 0ee Creasey, the blaggard ; an' then to 
find him gone, an' all the money, I bet, with 
himr 

** You can leave me now, Maggie Smythe," 
said Esther, in her usual tones ; '^ I want no- 
thing more to-night. And 70a needn't mind 
what I said to 70a when first you came in — 
perhaps jou were excited about this affitir, and 
I mistook." 

^ I toas excited, ma'am, an' well I might be, 
oyer the scurvy trick that villain played me, 
who'd helped him so well——" 

"Helped him?" 

'*0h, nothin', but jest a word here and a 
hint there, never thinking there was no harm 
in it, an' on'y doing it by way of a bit of a 
lark." 

"You do not know the harm you may have 
done, Maggie Smythe," was the vehement and 
emphatic interruption; "you may have done 
harm that a whole lifetime could not repair. 
Now go ; I want to be alone, and you're best 
in bed." 
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Maggie could not resist the commands of a 
voice she had been accustomed to obej more or 
less readily all her life; so, with a simple 
^'Good night, ma'am/' she turned round and 
walked away to her own realms, considerably 
more sober than when she had entered The Pinea 
that evening. Her mind was in too confused a 
state to allow of her coming to a conclusion, 
one way or the other, on the question of whe- 
ther or not she had secured a portion of that 
revenge on Creasey which her passion demand- 
ed; but she felt that she had at least, as she- 
expressed it to herself, put a spoke in his wheel 
that would oust him (as she thought) from the- 
good graces and money of her mistress ; while,. 
as for the latter, Maggie really felt sorry that 
she had apparently hurt her so severely, when 
she had only at first meant to punish her with 
a little chaff for detecting herself (Maggie) 
under the influence of drink. 

*^ It's all along," she muttered to herself, as 
she descended to make a final jorum of liquor — 
<* it's all along of that old Colonel that she takes 
on so. It doesn't matter a jackstraw who else is 
by, or who else is hurt, but just whisper his 
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name to her, or let her get a glimpse of him if 
yon can, an' there she is, a mad, ravin' idiot, I 
do verily believe, not fit to be trusted alone. 
Well, well, I never cared that, one way or 
another, for any man ; an' glad I am that I can 
keep meself cool when other women go off in 
their tantrums, when they jest happen to hear 
the name only of an old blaggard who jilted 
them near thirty years ago." 

In which self-oration, it will be observed, 
Mrs. Maggie Smythe no more stuck to the 
naked truth than she was in the habit of doing 
when society called her away from those pleas- 
ant reveries in which she was wont at times to 
indulge. 

As soon as her housekeeper had left the 
room, Esther Wyatt rose to her feet, tall, state- 
Ijy grand, and defiant as an Amazonian queen 
about to lead her hosts into deadly battle^ and 
she listened until the last sounds of the woman 
descending the stairs below had died away. 
Then she went to a secret drawer in hw huge 
walnut writing-case, and took from it a small 
phial containing a^dark, turgid fluid. That she 
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carefully placed in her boaom, and, making a 
selection of some half-dozen books, she lit a 
taper, extinguished the lamp in the boudoir, 
and went silently and firmly up to her own 
bedroom. Arrived there, she locked and 
double-locked the door, lit a large lamp stand- 
ing on a table convenient to the head of her 
bed, on which she also placed her books, with 
a glass, the phial she had brought up, and one 
or two minor articles. Then she steadily un- 
dressed herself-Hshe did not, strong woman in 
spirit as she was, dare look in the mirror^ for 
she knew the horrible sight of distorted features 
the act would entail, — and in five minutes, 
withoutjprayer or the shadow of a prayer, with- 
out a thought of God [or the shadow of a 
thought of God, she was in bed. She took up 
one of the books, and commenced to read it — 
that is to say, she tried to commence to read it ; 
but the effect was a hopeless one, and soon, but 
not until after she had made mqst strenuous 
e&rts to force concentration of the mental 
&culties, she abandoned the attempt as one 
utteriy impracticable. 
And then came thought, cruel, harassing 
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thought, of a maddening nature. She could 
not help thinking of this man who had thrown 
her over in the heyday of her youth and beauty, 
and had made her the laughing-stock of all 
India — so she deemed the truth to be; nor 
could she keep her mind away from that cursed 
Greasey, whose sole mission on earth seemed to 
be nothing but one of injury and ruin to all 
with whom he came in contact. He had done 
her all the wrong he could — ^nay, he was doing 
her wrong and robbery every hour he lived 
and took her little money from her ; and now 
he was seeking to rob and ruin this unfortunate 
young Fitzallan — ^this young man who should 
be dearest of the dear to her, for was he not dear 
to her heir, and the bearer of the name of the 
best and truest friend she had ever had on 
earth t Creasey had him, too, in his toils, 
crushing and pressing him to death and damna- 
tion, even as he was crushing and forcing her- 
self to the same awful end. Would it not be a 
mercy and a blessing if the world could be rid 
of this monster of cruelty and iniquity? and 
would not the doer of the deed be deserving of 
all gratitude and all praise? And this girl — 
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this beautiful young girl with the lovely sun- 
rise smile, which made all on whom it rested 
happiest of the happy — was she, too, to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of the same living 
demon? Calverley — the fiend Calverley — and 
this fearfully vicious Greasey — she hungered 
and thirsted for revenge on them both. Could 
she not yet have it in a fuller perfection than 
she had ever hitherto known ? For she had tast- 
ed of its sweets (true, it was in a poor and pitiful 
way, and consisted in punishing herself, in the 
foolish thought that, by doing so, she was lay- 
ing a rod to tlieir backs), and feebly-flavoured 
as those sweets were, yet had she relished 
them with an intense relish, and never yet had 
they palled upon her appetite. And the young 
pair, the innocent and harmless ones who had 
been baffled in their loves by those others, could 
she not take them to her heart of hearts, and 
cherish and fondle them, even as other women 
cherished and fondled the desire of their souls ? 
No I A thousand, a hundred thousand million 
times No I She had cut from her, ages ago, all 
thoughts of tenderness, of human affection, of 
natural love; and now she would never — no, 
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never! not for all creation could offer her, 
never again woujd she retam to the traps and 
pitfalls and snares of those vague delusions of 
diseased minds, which were called affection and 
love. 

And so she raved on the whole night through, 
lashing herself into fury as she thought of her 
wrongs, of her sorrows, of her sufferings; and 
when the cold grej of early dawn came peeping 
in at that old-fashioned casemented window, it 
could see nought but the struggling form of a 
writhing woman, a semblance of a wrecked 
Woman, battling against herself battling 
against nature, battling against that God who, 
for her, said in vain, ** Let there be Light." 

The daybreak bore stronger and stronger on 
her eyes, and at last the first beams of a glori- 
ous sunrise shone straight in on her, and they 
toused her to a sort of semi-sense. 

"KismutI" she whispered, — "Fate! it is 
tay fate. Why should I struggle more against 
it? Let it be as it is; and here is what will 
bring me rest." 

She reached out her hand (alas! how it 
|;rembled after that nighi of unnerving Belf-con" 
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test!), grasped the phial of opium, measured 
herself out a measure, as well as she could, 
swallowed it, and in five minutes poor strand- 
ed and wrecked Esther Wyatt was in a glorious 
cloud-land of supreme beauty — a floating angel 
of angels, a blessed spirit, hovering for ever in 
trackless realms of overwhelming bliss ; and on 
the bed lay the senseless, broken, helpless shell 
bearing the name of that same Esther Wyatt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BLOW; ITS OONSBQUENCES. 

*'/^OME in, whoever you are," cried Lady 
v-^ Clara Burton gaily, as a timid, half-hesi- 
tating knock was made at the door of her sit- 
ting-room* 

The handle turned very slowly, the entrance 
almost imperceptibly widened, and Lady Clara, 
running forward merrily to satisfy her curiosity 
as to whom her cautious visitor could possibly 
be, started back in horror and dismay as the 
contorted and yellow features of the Colonel 
met her astonished gaze. He was an absolutely 
changed being since she had seen him last 
(only an hour or so), and as he strode forward 
and, with husky voice, told her to be calm, the 
conviction at once flashed aqross the girl's mind 
that something fearful had befallen the man 
who was to be her husband on the morrow. 
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She did not scream, she did not faint, she did not 
even sob ; but her right hand clutched her ear 
and the side of her head convulsivelj, the left 
tore violently at the skirt of her dress, her 
great dark eyes protruded horridly, her mouth 
was drawn up with an expression of question- 
ing fear, and the blood rushed from her face and 
to her &ce like a storm-wave dashing against, 
and being beaten back from, some wild beach- 
cliff. 

*^ For heaven's own dear sake, be calm, Clara I 
Clara, my child 1" cried the Colonel, almost tot- 
tering as he reached her and placed his hand 
on her left shoulder. 

" Tell me !** she gasped out, the words trem- 
bling frt>m her white lips in quick, harsh accents, 
— ** quick, tell me I I shall die with agony — 
suspense. Oh I heavens, uncle, is he dead?" 

" No, Clara, no — a thousand times no I He 
is well, uninjured ; nothing has happened to 
him; upon the word of a living man, nothing !" 

" Then what is it, this horrible look in your 
face ? Mercy, uncle 1 mercy, if you would not kill 
me I Tell me, what is it ? For the love of 
heaven, tell Y* 
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She fell on ber knees before the old man, her 
arms grasping his leg, her head flnng back in 
the wildness of her anguish, her soul bursting 
with the overpowering pain, with the certain 
knowledge of an unknown ill. 

But he could not, strive as he would, break 
up all in a moment that dream of happiness in 
which she had revelled only a brief hour ago. 
He tried, but his voice refused its office, and 
the words died away in a hoarse rattle in his 
throat. Then the grandeur of her woman's 
nature asserted itself. For a second her bitter- 
ness of anxiety was unfelt ; she rose quickly 
and led him to a chair, into which he sank 
quite overcome ; and she placed her hands on 
his head lovingly, and she looked in his eyes 
with the inefiable sweetness of daughterly love ; 
and she whispered to him, *^ Not now ; you are 
not fit to tell me, uncle. Best awhile, and 
then "" 

^^And then,^ he interrupted, in thick, gut- 
tural accents — **and then, Clara, I shall ruin 
your happiness for ever I'' 

Her heart seemed to stop as the words fell on 
her ear ; she became, as it were, paralysed with 
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suppressed agony of anticipation ; and no one 
could possibly have said which of the two, the 
worldly old man or the innocent young girl, 
was most affected by a blow which one realised 
to the fullest extent, while the other knew of 
neither its nature nor its severity. He saw he 
could not longer delay telling her all, lest her 
very life should be lost in the fearful efforts she 
was making to be calm, for his sake ; and he 
took her head and placed it against his heart, 
and he muttered, rather than spoke : 

" He is not — ^worthy — of you, Clara ; he is a 
dishonoured man I" 

She boimded to her feet with a wild, discord- 
ant laugh — a horrid laugh of sarcasm and tri- 
umph. 

^^He a dishonoured man I Uncle, you must 
be a raving madman 1 Pray where have you 
been, or whom have you spoken to, to learn that 
madness t Oh, but you nearly killed me with 
your dreadful words and looks I Henry, my 
Henry, a dishonoured man I Oh I uncle, uncle^ 
you are raving I" And she went off into a loud 
hysterical laugh, as the revulsion of feeling 
swept across her soul, unbalancing, for the 
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moment, even the reasoning faculty of the 
brain. 

The Colonel^ who, under the influence of this 
totally unexpected turn things had taken, was 
almost distraught, could not at once think 
coherently of his next move, but, in the face of 
the difficulty, soon became much more his natu- 
ral self than he had been when he entered the 
room to announce the terrible discovery he had 
made about Captain Fitzallan. He now saw 
plainly that Lady Clara must be told the truth, 
fully and circumstantially, at once, or the most 
serious consequences would ensue ; but how to 
get her to listen quietly to what he had to tell 
was a problem that no little puzzled him. As 
long as she continued to laugh at the very first 
idea of the truth, no progress could be made ; 
and the Colonel sought for means to bring her 
down firom the hysterical state into which his 
own words and actions had driven her. 

" Clara,'* he said, after a very brief pause for 
consideration, ^' Clara, my child, come and sit 
down here beside me. For pity's sake, do, and 
in mercy to me, do not laugh so at me — ^pray do 
not.'' 
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** Laugh at youy uncle t" she cried, turning to- 
wards him, and resuming somewhat of her nor- 
mal air : ** I was not laughing at you^ but at the 
absurd ideas some poor envious fool has been 
putting into your head — a lady, /know ; a man 
would not think of such a spiteful thing." 

" It was not a lady ; and, be it spiteful, or 
envious, or what not, it is better that you 
should hear the whole stoiy, and then you will 
be able to judge for yourself." 

"Oh, certainly, if you wish it, uncle," she re- 
plied, with great sprightliness, for she regarded 
the whole thing now as a piece of nonsense, 
explainable in the simplest possible manner, 
and palmed off on her uncle by some, designing 
minx, jealous of the coming happiness of her- 
self Lady Gara Burton. She went and sat 
beside him directly, with quite her usual man- 
ner, gave him a preliminary kiss by way of en- 
couragement, folded her hands across her in 
the "good-child" fashion taught her by her 
governess, and said pleasantly, 

"Now for it, uncle; out with the whole terri- 
ble tale of the * dishonouring ' of Captain Henry 
Fitzallan, of Her Majesty's ^Eagles,' with the 
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&tal consequences to Lady Clara Burton — ' full 
and true account, with pictures of the parties^ 
only one penny V '' 

But he did not laugh, as she seemed to half 
expect, at her sally. He placed one of his 
hands upon her knee, with the other he clasped 
hers, and he said, 

** Clara, there is nothing to laugh about. It 
is serious, very serious indeed. You told me 
only this morning, scarce an hour ago, that you 
had the fullest confidence in Captain Fitz- 
allan " 

*' And so I have," she put in, promptly and 
decisively. 

<< Do not interrupt me. Let me tell my tale 
through as well as I can, and then you will be 
able to say or do what you please. It is now 
my duty to tell you that that confidence is en- 
tirely misplaced, and that I have the fullest and 
amplest proof that he is, and has been for a 
long time, deceiving you on a point of vital 
importance——" 

Lady Clara stamped her foot violently on the 
floor, as though she could not bear to hear even 
a hiat of such a thing ; but she controlled her* 
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self, and allowed him to resume his storj^ 
Then the Colonel, very cautiously and very 
wisely, took up the tale so far as he knew it — 
and it will be recollected that he had been kept 
purposely in complete ignorance of the gossip 
in the regiment on the subject — or could guesa 
at it, by the light of the Rev. Mr. Burdin's let* 
ter, and dealt first with the fact that Fitzallan's- 
property, under the will of the General, as he 
supposed, was being attacked. Then he went 
on to examine the grounds on which the young 
Captain had been held to be truly and really an 
adopted relation of the testator ; and ultimately^ 
with the greatest delicacy and Jinessej he worked 
round to the point that Fitzallan had passed 
himself off as such a relation, even up to the 
very moment when he and Lady Clara had been 
last together : that he had fully intended, on 
the morrow, to marry her under the style and 
title of such a relation, while all the time he 
was, and well knew he was, no such relation at 
all, but a man of ignoble — of low — birth, and 
quite unfit, in every sense of the word, to even 
mingle in gentlemanly society. 
Lady Clara, as the tale proceeded, grew 
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paler and yet more pale, and her hand clutched 
her uncle's with a feverish grip, of such strength 
•as almost to be painful to him. But she said 
not a word ; and only the hard, half-suppressed 
breathing, the distended eyeballs, the lip severe- 
ly bitten into by the teeth, and the quivering 
nostril, told of the cruel agony she was under- 
going. And when the Colonel— who had in- 
deed softened down every point as far as possible 
—made an end of his narration with the state- 
ment that Fitzallan, her own heart's darling, 
and almost already her husband, was of low 
birth, and unfit even to look at her — ^when he 
had reached that point, and paused to indicate 
he had ended, she opened her clenched lips as 
though with a violent wrench, and in a croak- 
ing, unnatural voice, asked, 

** And you say all this — this frightful story is 
told you in one letter t" 

*^ No, it is not, my child. But the letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Burdin, who baptised — who christ- 
ened — who — well, who refers to Captain Fitz- 
allan — contains an outline of the facts which 
bring the whole thing to my own reeoUeetionJ* 

Lady Clara gave a tremendous gasp, as 
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though a violent blow had been struck her, and 
ghe pressed her heart fiercely with her disen- 
gaged hand. The Colonel looked at her for a. 
second, with a glance of deepest anxiety ; but 
then he went on, for he saw it was best to be 
quick and get the whole miserable business- 
over. 

^Jfy ctim reeolUctianj Clara," he repeated,. 
with great firmness and emphasis ; *^ for though 
I was hundreds of miles away from my regi- 
ment at the time, having been sent away on 
the staff of the army operating a^inst Dost 
Mahomed, in the Affghan War of '38, a — well, 
a friend wrote me an account of the whole 
painful circumstances attending the birth of 
the son of a soldier, who was then in the cells, 
convicted of — well, let that pass — and those 
circumstances coincide with this letter, and 
confirm my belief in its correctness." 

There was a cruel, deadly pause, and the 
girl seemed struck dumb— -a silent, senseless 
statue of fair marble. 

^ For heaven's sake, speak to me, Clara ; try 
to speak to me, my darling, darling girl I Oh t 
you will die if you do not speak I" 
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He rose and shook her with both hands on 
her shoulders, and it would have nigh broken 
the heart of any other man to gaze on that 
terror-stricken, stony face, mute as the face of 
e corpse. He was frightened beyond measure 
at the strange result of his words, and he was 
turning to rush to the bell and summon assist- 
ance, when the girl groaned once, twice, three 
times, a deep, hollow groan ; a large tear filled 
into either eye, overflowed, and rolled down 
her cheeks ; and then, he having knelt down, 
for he thought she was going to fall forwards, 
her head dropped on the old man's shoulder, 
and with a loud wail of heart-wrenched despair, 
ehe burst into a passion of wild grie^ while the 
tears coursed down her features in irrepressible 
torrents. She was only a woman, a feeble, 
fiilly, loving woman ; and why should she not 
weep, even as a cottage maiden would have 
wept under like circumstances t 

There is no need to picture with anything of 
minuteness the effects of the great sorrow that 
bad dropped with such tremendous suddenness 
and weight On Lady Clara Burton, nor is it 
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necessary to particularise the details of the 
manner by which, when the first outburst of 
her grief had calmed away, she allowed herself 
to be convinced that in deed and in truth her 
lover had grossly deceived her, as he had de* 
ceived all, had perjured himself to her with 
false oaths and false love commingled in the 
same sentences, and had nearly entrapped her 
into a life-long union, which could not have 
produced anything but misery and wretched- 
ness when the horrible deception came, as it 
mmt have come sooner or later, to be known. 
Suffice it to say that she gave a silent consent 
to the immediate stay of the preparations for 
the wedding on the morrow ; that all she prayed 
for was solitude, complete solitude ; and that, 
having with great difficulty (for so violent was ^ 
her anguish that they thought her brain would 
turn) obtained her desire, she locked herself up 
in her bedroom^ and then fought out, with all 
the cruel strength of her nature, the fierce 
battle between her mighty love and her mighty 
sorrow. 

The Colonel and the Earl of Dumore, as we 
bave seen, took measures to prevent the ap- 
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preach of Captain Fitzallan to the Castle ; the 
guests were dismissed as soon as ever they 
possibly could be; and a deadly gloom of dis- 
appointment and baffled expectation settled 
down on those dreary old halls, which had 
been only so recently stirred up to something 
of their old gaiety, of their old exuberance of 
friendly hospitality. 

The Earl, as Billy Somerton had truly ob- 
served, put himself through a violent course of 
strong drink, in hopes of lightening the burden 
of astonishment and dismay vrhich had so nn- 
expectedly put in an appearance, and succeeded 
to a degree that fairly surprised even those 
faithful retainers that knew him best, and who 
also well knew the aptitude he ever displayed 
for self-indulgence of every description. As for 
the Colonel, the whole affair brought on a seri- 
ous attack of gout, which effectually laid him 
by the heels for many days, and the amount of 
oaths and imprecations the wretched old sinner 
sent up to heaven during that period of sharp 
torture far ex:ceeded anything that his most 
intimate — well, he had no friends — acquaint- 
ance could have even imagined. During that 
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period of pain Colonel Calverley was quite un- 
able to fix his mind with anj degree of success 
on the question, if such could be said to exist, 
between Ladj Clara Burton and this Captain — 
Smythel Bat when conyalescence, followed 
bj recovery, set in, he commenced seriously to 
think over the whole of the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, and to endeavour to arrive at a 
decision which should at once stop scandal, and 
keep Lady Clara's name from being mentioned 
in connection with such a discreditable adven- 
turer as this Captain with the double name. 

He regretted now that he had acted so pub- 
Hcly and so hastily, in conjunction with the hot- 
blooded Dumore, in forbidding Fitzallan (for so 
it will be more convenient still to call him) the 
Castle on the^ day of the expoai. He saw now, 
when it was too late, that he had behaved in a 
manner highly injudicious in making the stoiy 
public at all. He should have sent Dumore to 
Fitzallan to intimate that the match must be 
broken ofi^ but quietly, and without publicity ; 
and that, to attain such an end, the Captain 
should betake himself to France, or some se- 
cluded part of the Continent, until curiosity 
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should have died away. Fitzallan, when the 
letter that had been found was held over his 
head as a threat, would no doubt have acceded 
to that course at once ; Lady Clara could not 
possibly have been worse than she was in the 
actual state of affairs ; and the guests, the regi^ 
ment| and " the world " at large, could have 
been thrown off the right scent by some ordi- 
nary device of civilised society. As it was, 
some *^ damned good-natured friend " had, as a 
mere matter of course, concocted a partially 
true, partially imaginative account of the 
abrupt end at which the marriage negotiations 
had arrived and despatched it to the Morning 
Postf whence it had found its way into the Times, 
and from that into a multitude of journals, 
metropolitan and local, whose sub-editors were 
unable to resist the temptation of an ** Extraordi- 
nary Incident in Fashionable Life. Abrupt 
Breaking-off of an Aristocratic Match I" In fact, 
" the whole world and his wife " were by this 
time in full possession of a tolerably accu- 
rate account of the unhappy ending to the 
wedding programme ; and thus an injury was 
done to Lady Clara Burton, the gravity of 
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'which could hardly be estimated. All this 
publicity, ever hateful, but a thousand times 
more so under such peculiar circumstances, had 
been the result of the Colonel's passionate rash- 
ness, and he blamed his own conduct far more 
severely than he had ever before done in his 
life. 

He was not, however, a man to cry more over 
spilt milk than could be possibly helped ; and 
with returning health came deep reflection, and 
an ardent desire, also a stranger to the Coloners 
normal moral constitution; to repair, in so far 
as he could, the wrong he had done to others, 
and to — ^this part of it was not strange — him- 
self by his foolish haste. First of all, he 
studied again, with deepest attention, every 
word of the llev. Mr. Burdin's letter, which he 
stili^retained, reading and re-reading it by the 
light of his own memories, second-hand though 
they were, of a case that had excited no little 
sensation at the time, in his old regiment ^ The 
Flashers.** 

He had been away with the army storming 
Qhuzni, as he had told Lady Clara, when 
the afiair took place ; but all the ^details had 
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been communicated to him by a somewhat dif- 
fusive correspondent. A desperate bad cha- 
racter, "the" bad character of the regiment, 
had been convicted by Court-martial of a felon- 
ious crime, and was undergoing punish- 
ment in the cells at Rampoorlee, a sort . of 
subsidiary station to Chuttorah, from which it 
■«ras divided by a few mUes, when his wife- 
between whom and Calverley himself it was 
more than suspected discreditable passages had 
occurred — w^as confined ; and, curiously enough, 
as^the CJolonel now remembered, this Chorlbury 
doctor, Creasey, was the medical man who had 
attended her. The wife was Maggie Smythe 
— the same Maggie Smythe at whom Creasey 
had hinted at *^ The Eagles' " mess, as mention- 
ed in an early chapter. 

Very shortly after her confinement, her pre- 
cious husband was found one morning dead in 
his cell ; and from that day forward it had ever 
remained an undecided question whether he had 
committed suicide, or had come by his death, 
the circumstances of which were very peculiar, 
through misadventure, when attempting to 
escape. The whole station — ^firom which drafts 
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of men were constantly being sent on to the 
frontier, troops passing through for the same 
destination, with all the hurrynscurry of war, 
and preparation for war — ^was in a state of the 
greatest confusion, and things were slurred 
over and forgotten, or never noticed at all, that 
in more quiet times would have excited the 
deepest curiosity and the closest attention. But 
in spite of it all, as we have seen, the Colonel 
knew pretty well what was going on, and had 
special reason, of course^ to remember all about 
the Maggie Smythe affair. Colonel Fitzallan 
was then acting in command of the station, and 
being one of the kindest of men, as well as one 
of the most innocent and unsuspecting, he had 
— so Calverley^s correspondent had written — 
taken a deep interest in the handsome young 
woman, rid of a husband in such a horrible 
manner, and had done far more than anyone 
could have dreamed of in the interests of both. 
There was no doubt as to his having sent the 
boy to school, of having provided for him as 
a youth, and now, blind that he was not to 
have thought of it and examined into the case 
before, it suddenly was borne down to absolute 
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conyiction in Calverley's mind, that this Captain 
Fitzallan was really and tmlj none other than 
the o£EBpring of the Felon I 

The Colonel had, of conrse, never dreamed of 
snch a thing, or he wonld have taken remark- 
ably good pains to keep the yonng officer out of 
his regiment ; and the reason he did not dream 
of it was, in a great measure, because of his own 
selfishness and laziness, but more especially the 
former. It would never, in his wildest mo- 
ments, have entered into kU head to show any 
kindness to an unfortunate, deserted young 
woman and her in&nt ; while as to adopting 
the latter, and finally giving it a fortune and 
name i&r beyond the average, why, Calverley 
would have no doubt whatever as to the 
insanity of anyone who would do such 
things. But there, it was all over ; the son of 
the felon Smythe was the gay Captain Fitzallan 
of '* The Eagles :'' was on the point of being the 
husband of the daughter of an Earl related to 
Colonel de Courcey Calverley: and the last- 
named gentleman, as he now saw very plainly, 
was in a considerable degree responsible for the 
whole train of events. 
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Wbat» iheniy was to be done, to repair, so far 
as was practicable, and that was but a very small 
way, the mischief he had occasionedT The match 
must be formally, as it was already practically, 
broken off, and that could be accomplished 
best by a letter to the gentleman who had been 
so vigorously at work drawing up the settlements 
on both sides. Then Fitzallan, who probably 
was quite well entitled to the name by legal pro- 
cess, should be got out of '^The Eagles,'' out of the 
Army, if possible, with the least delay that could 
be managed. And finally Lady Clara, for whose 
agonies the Colonel felt a sharper grief than he 
had ever felt for any but his own concerns, in 
the whole course of his life, she must be set 
right before the world, and then should be taken 
abroad for a lengthened tour, with the double 
object of alleviating her profound sorrow and 
shame^ and of causing that blessed forgetfulness 
ofall that had happened in her regard, which 
so certainly arises in the mind of fashionable 
society when the object of any iatory is removed 
from its gaze. Having decided upon these 
steps, the Colonel was not long in beginning to 
take them. 
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First of all he yn'ote a neat contradictory or 
explanatory paragraph for the columns of the 
Morning PosU in which much doubt was thrown 
on the accuracy of the former account of the 
sudden breaking-off of the '' Marriage in High 
Life ;" all the romantic elements with which it 
had bristled were flatly denied; and a plain, 
matter-of-fact explanation of the rupture that 
had taken place, *^ solely on account of ordinary 
femily differences," — a delicate way of hinting 
that they could not, at the last moment before 
signature, come to terms as to the settlements 
—was duly substituted. In fact, the whole of the 
first story was made to appear as a grossly sensa- 
tional exaggeration, and many buckets of exces- 
sively cold water were thrown upon the *' entirely 
imaginative " paragraph, which had caused 
'^ much pain and annoyance to two distinguished 
families." 

Next the Colonel indited a formal with- 
drawal from the contract of iharriage "for 
family reasons," for the benefit of the solicitors 
on both sides, and procured to the documents 
the rather drunken signature of Lady Clara's 
legal ** best friend," the £arl of Dumore, and he 
forwarded them by the first post. The Colonel 
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also wrote to Major Houghton, in temporary 
command of the regiment, asking that officer to 
assemble the officers, and prefer to them his 
(the Coloners) request that the unfortunate 
affair might be as little spoken of as possible, 
within or without the corps. Finally he wrote 
the stiffest possible note to Captain Fitzallan, 
barely alluding to what had occurred, but taking 
it as a matter of course that he knew the whole 
story of his birth was bruited, and calling 
upon that officer, as a simple affiiir of duty, to 
retire at least from " The Eagles." That letter- 
not knowing in the least what had become of the 
bridegroom that was to be — ^he directed to Mr. 
Martin, amongst whose papers it lay, unread by 
the person to whom it was addressed, for many 
and many a dusty day. 

The latest labour of Colonel Calverley, in this 
connection, was to send off to the Horse Guards 
an application for three months' leave of absence 
for himself, ''on urgent private affairs and 
serious ill-health combined;" and, having ac- 
complished these things, he felt considerably 
relieved, and ceased, in a measure, from the 
awful torrent of oaths against Fitzallan, against 
himself and against all men and things which. 
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since the catastrophe, had formed the greater 
portion of his coherent utterances. 

And what of Lady Clara? How fared it 
with that daintj Lady Clara Burton, whose 
paths, hitherto, had been only in the gardens of 
life — whose knowledge of the outside rough 
highways and byways could only be set down 
as nil f She was crushed-— completely crushed 
under the appalling magnitude of the burden of 
sorrow that had befallen her ; and after the first 
wild agony of an unimagined grief, she seemed 
to lie down stupefied, petrified, unconscious 
save of a dull, dead pain that never ceased its 
gnawing at her heart. Had she ever even con- 
ceived the possibility of the blow under which 
she had fallen, it would not have descended 
with a hundredth part of the force that had 
been given it. Had she ever, in the highest 
flights of her imagination, grasped for a mere 
second a mental glimpse of the horrors of de- 
ception on the part of her lover, that deception, 
when t became an accomplished, tangible fact, 
would never have rent her heart in twain, as it 
now seemed to have done. Had she ever, in 
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the iinldest dreams yisituig the pillow of mortal 
being, seen the shadow of a vision of a perjured 
man pouring forth unholy tows of loathsome 
lies, that perjxury and those lies would not now 
be poisoniDg, befouling, and drying the very 
fountains of her soul. In a word, had she not 
surrendered her whole being, her body and her 
spirit, into the keeping of this man, she would 
not now be lying grovelUng in. the dust, under 
the death-wound he, and he. alone, had ad« 
ministered. 

Language fails to describe her mental state, 
her mental torture, her mental desolation and 
death. Nothing can be added to the simple 
statement that she was crushed — crushed al- 
most out of existence, and that she lay prostrate, 
breathing and living indeed so far as the flesh 
was concerned, but wanting that life of the 
soul without which all is death. Perhaps it was 
as well that the effect on her should be so. 
There is a limit to mental as well as to physical 
pain which cannot be passed, and men call it 
unconsciousness. To reach that limit, and still 
retain the use of the faculties, means that the 
case is hopeless, and that the unconsciousness 
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vrbich must come will be that of the tomb or of 
the asylum. But, in due time, that hapless 
stage was passed by Lady Clara. Her strong 
constitution, of mind as of body, re-asserted 
itself, and she awoke to the fact of an ever- 
abiding grief, a profound sense of shame, and a 
bitterness of recollection which lashed her at 
times into fury. She had been a good girl, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but she 
had never been practically religious. She said 
her prayers : she had had sentimental ideas at 
one time (as many young girls have) of being a 
sort of lay nun, and of devoting her life to the 
care of the poor, of the sick, or of the wound- 
ed : but it was not her habit to rely at all upon 
her God : she did not know Him, save as a dis- 
tant acquaintance, to be recognised at church 
on Sundays, and bowed to in the morning and 
evening, provided there was nothing else to do : 
and as for looking to Him for personal, paternal 
light, guidance, and support — ^why, such things 
had simply never entered her head. She was 
but an ordinary girl, in spite of her title, just 
like millions of other young ladies at the pres- 
ent moment in England ; religion to her, as to 
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them, was a iiame, and no more, and in the hour 
of sorrow, or trial, or danger, her thoughts wer& 
each and every one human, and never soared 
beyond the boundaries of the earth. So cam& 
she to view this trouble, and judge it from a 
human standpoint alone ; and so came she, as a 
n&tural consequence, to turn grief into rage 
—to exchange, so far as she could, love into 
wild tempests of passion, but without in the 
least degree diminishing that love — and ta 
place in her heart, instead of that sad humility 
which should there have found place, a mer& 
earthly sense of disgrace, the most intolerable 
and the most cruelly bitter visitor she had ever 
yet experienced. She could not, indeed she 
did not attempt to analyse her feelings. In her 
present state she" became the mere toy, the 
shuttlecock of her own passions ; and she took 
fits of various emotions, which were both inex- 
pUcabl9 and incomprehensible. Her leading 
sensation, when she recovered from the first 
crushing deadness, was one of rage at having 
been deceived. Then came bitter sorrow that 
her lover had perjured himself to her, and had 
thus vn:«cked all their hopes of happiness. Then 
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came pity for the horrible Bufferings such a man 
mnst have undergone before he could bring 
himself to act in the cowardly, underhand 
way he had acted ; and next a fit of frantic love 
rushed oyer her like a whirlwind, and, had 
it been possible that he could at such times 
have appeared before her, most assuredly she 
would have, there and then, gone with him, 
to follow him to the ends of the earth, and to 
be his for ever. But it was very seldom she 
had that sort of fit — the wound was too rec^it, 
too deep, and the loss of Uood, so to speak, had 
too much enfeebled the strength of the sufferer ; 
and, beyond all question, the prevailing feeling 
of her mind was burning shame, and the agony 
of a sorrow that was the more keen because 
it was accompanied with such fearful humiUar 
tion. At such times she could not think of him 
even without horror. It shattered her pride 
to atoms to dwell on the thought that all her 
acquaintances and friends knew she had so unre- 
servedly given every throb of her heart to the 
son of a felon — ^for by this time the Colonel had 
told her all — and she asked herself over and 
over again. Where was that instinct of nobility 
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which she had bo often boasted the well-born 
inevitably possessed? And the answer never 
came, save in the shape of still deeper abasement 
than anj she had yet tasted. She had loved 
— ^had I — she still did and would ever love this 
man with all the burning love the female heart 
was capable of^ and he had degraded her before 
all I She had set him, and herself beside him, 
on a high pinnacle, as models and exemplars for 
all other lovers to follow, and lo! he had 
dashed them both into the very slime of earth. 
She had lavished on him every thought, every 
feeling, every innermost secret of her soul of 
souls ; and he had called his God to witness 
the lies he was acting and speaking every mo- 
ment in her presence I 

And then would come to her long, dreary, 
and wearisome forecastings of the future that 
lay before them both. She knew — ah ! but she 
felt it, as part of the breath of her life — that she 
could never cease to love the glorious dream, 
passing under the name of Henry Fitzallau, 
whidi had lighted up the earlier days of their 
courtship, had gilded the later period of their 
love-making, and had shed a halo of inex- 
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pressible brightness oyer the still later term of 
their preparations for the wedding. No, she 
could never cease to her dying hour to love 
him, to cherish his memory as part of her very 
life ; to pray for him, as the one only thing that 
had been to her a happiness supreme; but 
neither could she ever forget his crime, nor 
could she forgive it. 

And he — this glorious vision of a golden 
dream of a day gone by for ever — how would 
lie come to think and to act when the first 
shock of discovery was over, and he awoke to 
the knowledge that all between them was over 
for ever f Well did she know that he loved 
her as truly as man ever loved woman — in a 
mere corporal sense; but well did she, now, 
also know that in a spiritual sense he was far 
from her as the poles were asunder. She knew 
that, now his eyes were open, he would gnash 
his teeth in despair at the gross degradation he 
had endeavoured . to pass upon her, and had 
partially succeeded in effecting. She knew 
that he would weep the most burning tear8»> 
tears dragged from a self-mangled heart — to 
think that be had ever cast himself in her way, 
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and nurtured a fleshly love, that was false as 
hell from the very beginning. For he must 
know that there could have been, from the very 
first, nothing ethereal, nothing whatever spirit- 
ual about it — on his side, at least; and she 
thought that that knowledge would sink him 
into the depths of a* black despair that nothing 
could lighten, nothing alleviate. Love her he 
did, and love her he would, but it was the love 
of the animal, not the pure, truthful, innocent, 
undesigning love of the spirit, else how could he 
have so deceived her? Great as was her family 
pride, lofty as were her ideas on the subject of 
old blood and gentle descent, deep as was her 
hatred of the mingling of the high-born with 
the low-bom in wedlock, she thought now that 
if at the outset he had told her all, had openly 
said who he was, had but hinted at the truth 
regarding himself and his belongings, she could 
not have helped loving him all the same, and 
sinking everyone of those inborn prejudices in 
an affection she could not resist for even the 
son of a — felon I 

It was a terrible word, and it cut her to the 
very soul even to think it, without her lips form - 
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ing the hated sound. And then a quick re- 
Tulsion of feeling would come over her, sweep- 
ing away everything but the stern pride 
of family which sat enthroned within her 
bosom, and she would rise up in the fierce- 
ness of her wrath, Snd pray Heaven to be 
freed from even a further thought of the per- 
jured man who had sought to do her a deadly 
wrong. 

So the battle went on, and it left its marks 
plainly and unmistakably on a frame sensitive 
to an exquisite degree. In the first days the 
Colonel, in accordance with her desire, left her 
almost entirely to herself; her brother was 
never allowed near her; friends she was en- 
tirely without; acquaintances she dreaded to 
see almost with an insane dread, and so they 
were not granted permission to visit her ; but 
soon her health began to break up in the hor- 
rible self-contained conflict, and it became evi- 
dent to the Colonel that, if he did not at once 
effect a diversion, the girl would lose either her 
reason or her life. 

He arranged, his leave having been granted, 
to take her abroad at once ; and in two days 
they were en route for the south of France. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PADRE DROPS INTO LUCK. 

TT was Spring-time, and things about the 
■■- neighbourhood of " The Jolly Bargee " be- 
gan to brighten up a bit. The sun, at odd 
. times, shone brilliantly on the yellow river, 
turning its turbid waters into wavelets of gold, 
and giving it a cheerfulness to which it had 
been a stranger during the long dreary months 
of Winter. The ponderous barges passing up 
and down the silent highway exhibited signs of 
paint and general renovation; their crews — 
consisting for the modt part of two men, a boy, 
and a dog — had commenced to throw off their 
rough Winter attire, in favour of lighter gar- 
ments ; and occasionally, on an extra fine after- 
noon, pleasure-boats might he seen gaily pull- 
ing up with the tide, and filled with youngsters 
glad of the pleasant change. The. banks of the 
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river were already putting forth something of 
the glorious green foliage which would ere long 
blot out of sight the foul mouths of the numer- 
ous drains, and such like things, disgorging 
themselves into the stream; and all nature, 
animate and inanimate, was in a state of early 
preparation for the coming pleasant time when 
commerce, amusement, and the usual annual 
change would bring happiness and profit to the 
riparian dwellers of the locality. 

At Mrs. Brimmer's things were not quite so 
bright. The flow of solid money which had 
in the preceding Summer-time set in with such 
cheerful regularity in the direction of Padre 
Cupper, bad gradually commenced to die away 
in the Autumn; had then been supplemented 
for a brief period with a few sums of excep- 
tional heaviness, but had finaUy died out alto* 
gether, and the disreputable old man — having 
consumed supplies that were intended to last him 
throughout the Winter — had had to fall back 
on the miserable remnant of the Government 
pension still left to him. That being so, the 
comfort and consideration supplied to him in 
consequence of the golden harvest coming from 
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Dr. Creasey (as Mrs. Brimmer far more than 
suspected), began to gradually diminish in 
quantity as well as in quality, and things 
were rapidly reverting to the old state in 
which they were when first we made the ac- 
quaintance of the retired Indian chaplain. His 
room — as it still pleased Mrs. Brimmer to call 
the garret he inhabited — was as filthy and nn- 
cared for as before. That good lady's voice 
rose shriller and more discordant as one day 
followed rapidly on the heels of another, and 
her lodger was quite as badly clothed, fed, and 
^ done for " as in that miserable time of the 
past. In one point there was an improvement, 
but it was one of necessity, not of choice. The 
Padre seldom got drunk now — not from any 
access of virtue on his part, but because ** Thei 
Jolly Bargee" refused to give credit, except 
where **The Jolly Bargee" saw undoubted 
proofe that payment would be forthcoming 
within a reasonable period. Such proof was, 
just now, absolutely wanting in the case of Mr. 
Cupper, and accordingly " The Jolly Bargee " 
withdrew within the shade of its fig-tree, and 
declined firmly to furnish any further supplies. 
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In truth the Padre was at dead low water, and 
as he arose from his abominably dirty bed on 
the morning when this chapter commences, he 
was made most unpleasantly aware of the fact 
by noticing that nothing whatever in the shape 
of breakfast had been as yet, according to usual 
custom, placed on the ricketty table, in anticipa- 
tion of his getting up. 

He dressed himself in his greasy garments, 
and then, after a few minutes' pause to gain the 
necessary courage, he opened the door, and ad- 
vanced to the head of the tumble-down stairs. 

** Mrs. Brimmer I" he called out, in the mild- 
est of tones, that quavered even as he uttered 
them. 

There was no reply, only a sound as of 
crockery being smashed below, and of a child 
being ^^ whopped," as a necessary consequence. 

" Mrs. Brimmer," he repeated, " I want you, 
if you please." 

There was a pause in the row going on 
downstairs, and yet a third time he preferred a 
request for the attendance of the good matron. 

" Who's that calling 1 What d'ye want now, 
I'd like to know ?" was screamed up the narrow 
means of communication. 
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" I want to speak to you, if you please." 

"Then ye may want. I've somethin' else to 
do than be runnin' after disreputable old rips 
like ye ; ye jest get ready to clear out of this — 
ril have ye here no longer. Jest pay me me 
money, and take yourself off out of this." 

"But you know, Mrs. Brimmer," was the 
mild remonstrance, " that Fm expecting a re- 
mittance eveiy day, and ^*' 

"Drat yer remittance! — where is it? Jest 
tell me that. -Ye owe me mor'n four pounds 
now, and ye'U jest pay me at once, this very 
day, or out ye go, ye old scandal to an honest 
woman's house 1" 

The Padre readily enough saw that there 
was no hope of good arising out of this sort of 
conversation, so he withdrew within his garret 
to worry his dulled brain with plans for raising 
the wind. The process was not satisfactory, 
and the more he looked at the immediate fu- 
ture, the less he liked it. The next wretchedly 
small instalment of his pension was not due for 
quite three weeks yet, and he did not know a 
living soul who could, if he would, advance 
him one penny on what was then coming to 
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him* Indeed, the greater portion of it was al- 
ready pledged to Mr8. Brimmer and others, 
and he had no hopes whatever from those 
quarters* 

" D n that fellow Creasey !" he muttered, 

•* to go off and leave me this way— ^me, that 
helped him to all that money from the young 
chap, which he went and lost nearly entirely on 
that cursed Goodwood cup. How men can be 
such drivelling idiots as to gamble away their 
money that way, / can't conceive. And then 
to promise me, when he started for India, that 
he'd send me a supply — promised I ay, swore it 
•—but how men do perjure themselves in this 
weary, wicked world ! — well, and he never sent 
me but one instalment. Stay, by Jove ! there 
must be another mail in since I went last to 
Steadman's. Maybe he has sent it, after all. 
But I don't hope, I don't hope— there's little 
hope left in a poor old fellow of my years. 
Heighol if I could only get that hell-cat to 
give me a mouthful of food, and the price of 
the 'bus in, I'd chance it and go. There miglu^ 
after all, be a letter — a fat letter— waiting me." 

The thought, in spite of his remarks about 
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hope, cheered him a bit, and he determined to 
£ioe the Brimmer below, and try to persuade 
her to advance him another shilling or two— 
th^ last, the very last, he would ask her for. 
He groped his way downstairs in fear and 
trembling, and preferred his request. But the 
matron was obdurate — not one fai-thing would 
she lend him more, and he was turning out of 
the door in absolute despair, when the male 
Brimmer put in an appearance, and, having 
just successfully ** bested a cockney" on the 
banks of the river, was in better temper than 
usual. He forthwith ordered his spouse to give 
^* the poor old bloke " a crust of bread and a 
^nk of tea, and would even have lent him a 
shilling to pay his omnibus fare, had he not 
been warned by Mrs. Brimmer that assuredly 
the coin would travel no farther than the tap of 
"The Jolly Bargee." 

. " Besides that," argued the wife, •" why can't 
he tramp it? The walk will do him good this 
fine morning ; an' if he gets his money— which, 
I knows it, he toorCt — he can 'bus it back, an' if 
he doesn't, he can stay away, for into this door- 
way he comes no more without money, that's 
flat, the old reprobate 1" 
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The nnfortunate old man gobbled up the 
scraps of broken bread the woman almost flung 
at him, and swallowed down the washings of 
the teapot with such burning sense of humilia- 
tion and degradation as he was still capable of 
experiencing; and then he took up the old 
bamboo cane to which he had clung through 
good fortune and through bad, and started on 
his long, weary journey to London. 

About two in the afternoon, he presented 
himself at the door of Steadman's Hotel in St. 
James's, but so wretched, and woe-begone, and 
disreputable did he look, that the porter refused 
him admittance until he had consulted his 
master. Tom Steadman came to the door, 
and, kind-hearted man though he was, in spite 
of all his caution and reticence he could not 
restrain a strong feeling of disgust as his eye 
fell upon the miserable wreck of one whose hor- 
rible passions had reduced him from a noble 
position in life to one of the deepest disgrace. 
However, he mastered himself, and asked the 
old fellow what it was he wanted. 

'*Tou know me, Mr. Steadman," was the 
reply. *^ I have been here two or three times^ 
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and on the last occasion you had a letter for 
me from — from '' 

" Yes, I know you well enough, Mr. Cupper. 
From Creasey, you said — Dr. Creasey — the 
letter was, wam*t it ? A precious scamp 1 
And I don't thank him for using my house for 
his purposes, that I don't ; and he shan't do it 
again," 

*' I'm sure I beg your pardon, Mr. Steadman, 
but I've fallen into misfortune since I knew you 
in India," was the meek reply, " and I'm very 
poor, and in great want. I suppose there isn't a 
letter for me ?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure ; there's heaps of 'em 
in the rack. But what's the matter ? Ain't ye 
well t How did you get here t" 

The old man, overcome with privation, want 
of food, and his long journey, had leaned back 
against the railings, and was trembling violent- 
ly, while a cold perspiration streamed down his 
flabby features, the colour of which had become 
a hideous green. 

"Walked — ^I'm exhausted," was the feeble 
reply. " Let me, for pity's sake, sit down on 
the steps." 
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No, no ; John I help the old man mto my 
parloor* Be quick I he'll faint I'' And the two 
men bore their staggering harden into Tom 
Steadman's sanctum. 

Thej gave him a glass of French brandy, 

and he soon came round* Then Steadman 

insisted on his partaking of a good basin of 

,6oup, with toast; and the best results followed 

both methods of treatment. 

** Now/' said Steadman, ^ we'll see if there's 
a letter for jou ; but mind, jou must write and 
tell Creasej 111 have no more addressed here; 
I won't take them in. For I have a good 
reason to think he's the manufiuH^urer of a bit of 
villamy. I daresay you, Mr. Cupper, know 
what I mean." This with a piercing look that 
caused the old man to quail again. *^ A bit of 
villainy that's a crying sin and a shame to any- 
one calling himself a gentleman, let alone hold- 
ing Her Majesty's commission, though it's only 
a militia one." 

^* I— don't know what you mean, Mr. Stead- 
man, I don't indeed. lYhat is it?" was the 
trembling reply ; and Capper looked so discon- 
certed that the other felt pretty certain he had 
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hit the mark with the chance shot he had fired 
o£ 

*^ Well, never mind ; Til look for the letter, if 
there is one." 

In a few minutes he returned with an nnmis- 
takeable Indian letter, and he handed it to 
Copper in sUenoe, retiring when he had done 

Fortified with the brandy and food, the Padre 
was able to at once open the communication 
which, to his unbounded delight, contained a 
hill of exchange for a largeir som than he had at 
all anticipated. He replaced it in the envelope, 
and then he managed to read the following 
epistle, rough, dashed, and splotched though 
the writing was : 

M Maasagon Hotel, Bombay. 
'< MT DEAR PADBE, 

** Only a few lines, as I ara awfuUjr 
busy, and have an appointment with a la\vyer 
fellow in quarter of an hour. I send you a bill 
on Bimsome's for two hundred rupees; take 
oare of the dibs, and make them go as far as 
you^ean, for there'll be no more until I get back, 
and I hope to start by the next mail after this. 
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For heaven's sake, now, don't go and get on 
the drink, an<^ leave this kicking about — ^though, 
indeed, it doesn't matter now much, for I have 
the game in my own hands, and can play it just 
as I like. AlCs turned up trumps^ and I take 
back with me prpofe, legal proofs, you know, 
that will just make both oiur fortimes, if we 
play the cards that's sent us, properly. I tell 
you what it is, old Padre, you'll never be in 
such fettle again as I'll put you in when I get 
to England and set to work ; and you'll be able 
to get drunk every day of your life, on brandy, 
and not that filthy rum you're so fond of, with 
the money you'll have, provided you set up 
shoulder to shoulder with me in doing what is 
simply an act of justice. Now no more. We 
must be cautious, in spite of the certainty of 
success; and I'm in a devil of a hurry. So 
good-bye. 

** Yoiurs ever, 

" Frederick Creasey." 

The Padre laid the letter on his knees in a 
sort of mute astonishment when he had finii^hed 
perusing it, and he refreshed himself with the 
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rest of the brandy which Steadman had, inad- 
vertently, for he knew Mr. Cupper's weakness, 
left on the table, with a view of clearing his 
brain for the proper mental digestion of its con- 
tents. 

"Well," he said, striking his greasy knee 
with his open hand — "well, of all the clever 
fellows I ever knew Creasey is the cleverest. I 
thought he might make something out of this 
Indian freak he took into his head when he had 
lost nearly all that money, but I never dreamed 
— and it such a time ago : my 1 how time does 
run on 1 — I never imagined he'd get the proofs 
he wanted so easily. And, by Jove ! he's right 
— ^it*s nothing but doing an act of justice, and 
whichever way it turns out he must drop into 
some reward or other ; and if he does, why, old 
Cupper '11 have his share, or he'll know the 
reason why !" 

He rose, his spirits wonderfully elated, and 
something of his old air of gentlemanly com- 
mand evident in his bearing, to ring the bell. 
Tom Steadman appeared, and could tell at a 
glance that there had been either money or 
money's worth in the doctor's communication. 
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**Well, Mr. Cupper, what is it now?" he 
asked. 

" YouVe been very kind to me, Mr. Steadman, 
bat I want yon to do me a farther favour ; will 
yon cash that for me ?" 

The other took the paper and examined it 
carefully. 

** ni send it round for you, and see if the 
bankers have advice of it, when, no doubt, 
they'll change it. It seems all right." 

^' Bight, sir ? It's as right as the mail I Be 
good enough to &vour me by despatching it at 



once." 



"The old man's quite cock-a-whoop over this 
£20," said Steadman to himself, as he went 
into the hall with the bill. "I wonder how 
long if 11 last him — ^a month, maybe. John, 
take this round for cashing, will you ?" 

The Padre ordered in a bottle of champagne 
— ^the very best the house contained, he said — 
and he insisted on Steadman's joining in its 
consumption while they were waiting. In 
&ct he at once — such is the effect of even a 
trifling sum of money— assumed all his old airs» 
and a stranger (if blind to his Beverence's 
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dilapidated garments) would have thought, 
to bear him talk, that he was still in pos- 
session of the Tery handsome income he had 
squandered away on his vices. With the sud- 
den receipt of the rupees, and the previous and 
subsequent meat and drink, the Padre became 
somewhat loquacious, and honest Tom Stead- 
man, mindful of certain ^^ shady" transactions 
in Creasey's Indian days, as well as of some 
rumours he had heard by way of supplement to 
the strange paragraph of the preceding Summer 
in the Morning Postj tried his hand at ^' pumping" 
the reverend gentleman; but his success was 
by no means commensurate with his anticipa- 
tions. Beyond stating the fact that the doctor 
had gone back to Bombay, and further up 
country, to investigate the title of a " friend " 
of hiB to cettain valuable property, iPadre 
Cupper oould not be induced to go ; but he did 
not hesitate to announce that Creasey had told 
him in the letter that he had met with wonder- 
M success, and was on his way home with 
proofe that would establish the case beyond all 
doubt. 

^ And who may his friend be ?" asked the old 
VOL. in. K 
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Quartermaster, rather drily. " He did not in- 
dulge in mauy when I knew him at Chuttorah, 
nor elsewhere, for all that comes to," 

"That Fm not at liberty to tell you, Mr. 
Steadman," was the cautious reply ; " and you 
will excuse me for saying that the question 
should not have been put.'* 

" Oh, please yourself about that," answered 
the other, rather in a huff; "it's nothing to me 
-r-only I never knew the fellow to be up to any 
good yet, and I don't believe he is now, 
either." 

Soon afterwards John, the porter, entered 
with the good news that the bill of exchange 
had been duly honoured ; aud Padre Cupper, 
grasping the money with hurried eagerness, 
abruptly thanked Steadman for his kindness, 
and took his departure, being very careful to 
keep his destination a secret, and indeed taking 
precautions (perfectly needless ones though 
they were) worthy of a North American Indian 
to '^ destroy his trail." 

When he had gone, Tom Steadman mused 
for some considerable time over the incident of 
the morning; and when the shrewish lady who 
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had married bim entered the little bar-parlour^ 
they fell to discussing the affair, so far as their 
lights would permit. 

** They're up to no good, that they're not, the 
pair of them," remarked the landlord. " Creasey's 
a downright blackguard — always was — and I 
doubt this filthy old fellow is little better." 

" You shouldn't speak so of a clergyman, my 
dear," said his better half, who had changed 
her opinions regarding Cupper since she had 
become aware that he was not a Dissenting 
Minister, as she had thought when first she saw 
him. 

" A clergyman 1 — a pretty clergyman, indeed 1 
A drunken old blackguard, who's a disgrace to 
his cloth! Why can't they make a law to 
drum such fellows out of the service, like they 
do a soldier that's no good ? It's a sin and a 
shame, that it is, to allow a fellow like that to 
continue caUing himself a Padre, when he's no- 
thing to do no longer with the Church but 
ishame it." 

" Perhaps they ought, Tom ; though I don't 
often agree with you, you're perhaps right .on 
that point." 

K 2 
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" No, you don't often agree with me, worse 
luck 1" was the dry retort ; ** but there's no 
* perhaps ' about it — I am right, and he should 
be — ^be — what do they call it?" 

" Unfrocked. But he's the man — gentleman 
— ^that came to spend the afternoon with that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wrigley — let me see, last year, 
isn't her 

*^ That's him; and between you and I and 
the post, Mrs. Hess " (so honest John Stead- 
man, to her great disgust, was in the habit of 
familiarly addressing his wife) — " between you 
and I and the post, I think, from what Mick 
Kavanagh let drop when he was last here, 
those same Wrigleys had something to do with 
the blow-up at Dumore Castle — you know, that 
bit of news in the papers — ^the Post it was — ^that 
we couldn't make head or tail of at the time." 

"Very likely. Nothing that woman would 
do would surprise me. I know a lady when I 
see her, Tom ; I've lived in too many and too 
good families not to know one, and she^s not a 
lady, whatever else she may be." 

^^Ay, I hate those canting, out-and-out holy 
people — they're always d— — d humbugs 1" 
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" Tom I** cried the wife, severely, with index 
finger raised wamingly, " you forget yourself, 
sir. I will not have this horrid swearing in this 
room. If you must foul your mouth with it, be 
good enough to do so in the stables, or some 
other place where / can't hear it." 

''You needn't make such a fuss about it," 
growled out the more than slightly hen-pecked 
husband ; « but they are humbugs, and no misr 
take, and I wouldn't trust a word they said, 
either of them." 

" No, nor I," answered the lady, considerably 
mollified by the mild "growl" that turned 
away her wrath ; " but if you think they had 
anything to do with this — this — well, this mys- 
tery about which you seem to know something, 
and yet nothing real or worth listening to, why 
don't you write to your friend the Major, and 
set your mind at rest about the whole matter?" 

She had a lively curiosity of her own, had 
Mrs. Steadhian, and her fingers itched to ferret 
out any secret of which she ever got even an 
inkling. 

" Because I'm not a d ^I beg your pardon, 

Mrs. Hess — a common fool!" was the rather 
warm reply. 
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"There may be two opinions about that, 
Tom," said the lady, with some asperity ; " for 
my part, I think the folly lies in your keeping 
yourself in ignorance of what you surely ought 
to know. What harm would it do, I should 
very much like to know, to write and ask the 
Major?" 

"It mightn't do any harm, but, again, it 
might. It's none of my business, and I ain't at 
this time of day going to mix myself up with a 
lot of stuff that doesn't concern me a bit — not 
I. I never have, and I never will, push me 
nose into other people's affairs that I'm best 
out of. If I'd been a prying, gossiping fellow, 
like some people I know of^ I maybe wouldn't 
be master of this hotel now. No, no, caution's 
a jewel ; it's been the rule of my life, and Tm 
not going to break it now to please anyone." 

And to avoid further discussion on the point, 
for he saw a gathering storm in the bright 
twinkle of his wife's eye, Tom Steadman 
plumped his hat down on his head, and went 
off to Bond Street, to have a look at the fish in 
Grove's shop. 

Padre Cupper, after taking rail half round 
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London with the object of deluding any persons 
who might have been sent after him by Stead- 
man to find out his residence, arrived at " The 
Jolly Bargee " very late in the afternoon, con- 
siderably more sober than was usual with him 
when in the possession of money, and at once 
was taken to the heart of that famous estab-^ 
lishment, because he forthwith discharged a 
small score of long standing. He had more 
liquor, but not in any inordinate quantity ; and 
indeed, the frequenters of the tap and of the 
parlour, who saw some of the Padre's moneys 
rather grumbled that the old man was growing 
niggardly, and would neither drink himself, nor 
suffer others to imbibe at his expense — a course 
of reformed conduct which they deeply resented. 
Presently he made his way homewards, and 
was very much astonished at the respectful — ^it 
was not kindly, for the woman could not be 
kind — greeting with which Mrs. Brimmer re- 
ceived him. He would have understood it if 
she could have known for a certainty that he 
had money; but it was impossible for her to 
have obtained that knowledge, and hence his 
mystification. 
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*^ And Tm certain sure you must be tired out, 
Mr. Cupper, that I am, and if we'd bad a sbilling 
in tbe bouse, ay, or five, for that matter — to 
spare — this morning, you shouldn't have tramp- 
ed it all that long way to town, sir, that you 
shouldn't." 

" That'll do, that'll do, my good woman," be 
answered, loftily, waving her aside with his 
band in a grand manner. 

She guessed at once that be bad received tbe 
money he had been expecting, and it made her 
only tbe more deferential. 

" But you'll sit down a bit, sir, won't ye? I 
*ave some news for — good news, too — and a 
present, sir, think of that 1" 

He could not make it out ; but be sat down 
as she desired, and asked her to explain. 

** There, look what I 'ave for ye 1" she said, 
holding up a letter ; ^' and the gentleman said I 
was to be very careful of it, as there's a fiver 
inside." 

He took it very coolly, — he would not have 
been so calm had it arrived only the day before 
— and on opening the envelope, sure enough 
found it contained a five-pound note, wrapped 
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in a sheet of paper, without address, od which 
was written, in a gentlemanly hand he could 
not recognize, the Mowing few words : 

*^ Dear Sir, — ^I am very anxious to see you, 
on a matter of private business, and will, if you 
will permit me, call on you to-morrow at noon. 
As I understand from your landlady that you 
are in some little temporary difficulty, I take 
the liberty of enclosing in this a five-pound 
note, which I hope you will accept as an earnest 
of my desire to benefit you. 

" Yours, &c., 

" Ernest Clarke." 

" Ernest Clarke 1" cried the Padre. *' Who 
the devil can he be ? I know nobody of that 
name. You are sure he meant me, Mrs. Brim- 
mer T 

"Oh I you, beyond all manner of mistake, 
Mr. Cupper. I couldn't be wrong, from the de- 
scription he gev of ye." 

**AhemI it's strange, very strange. Have 
you ever seen him here before ?" 

** Never, indeed. Quite a stranger." 

** And what was he like?" 
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*' Well, he's an ordinary gentleman — a yonng 
gentleman, as is a gentleman — plain like in his 
manner, and very quiet." 

" And he gave no address ? — didn't say where 
he came from, or why V^ 

^* Indeed he didn't; neither conld I get a 
word out of him that was satisfying — ^not one* 
And believe me, Mr. Cupper, I tried me very 
best to find out for you." 

Wherein Mrs. Brimmer spoke the most abso- 
lute truth, for she was by no means the woman 
to let anything approaching a piece of gossip 
go past her without doing her utmost to arrive 
at its kernel. 

" And whatll ye take, Mr. Cupper, for yer 
dinner, sir ? You must be tired with the day's 
worriting and work." 

^' I am tired, Mrs. Brimmer, so tired that 111 
jest go up and lie down on my bed a bit. And 
you may get me a bit of something tasty, Mrs* 
Brimmer-say a nice chop, or a cutlet, or some- 
thing ; and fetch a bottle of port — the best — 
with it, from 'The Jolly Bargee' — ^I'm worn 
out." 

*' An' well ye may be ! To think of yer walk- 
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ing all the weary way to that London I An' 
shall I change the note, sir ?" 

" Give me a receipt for the few pounds I owe 
you, Mrs. Bnmmer, and lay out the rest for 
what I may want. But, Mrs. Brimmer, let this 
be a warning to you — I'm short of cash some- 
times, I know, but that's no reason why I 
shouldn't be treated better, for I always haye it 
coming to me sooner or later, and I insist on 
proper respect and proper treatment as long as 
I stay in your house I" 

Having thus delivered himself, with con- 
siderable dignity, too, the old man made his 
way upstairs for a very needfal rest on the 
wretched pallet he called his bed, and tried to 
get to sleep. But he did not succeed. His 
frame was too tired with his long walk to per- 
mit of immediate repose; and his brain was 
considerably excited with the events of the day. 
Creasey's letter, though it had not exactly sur- 
prised him, yet contained plenty of food for 
serious thought, and do what he could, Mr. 
Cupper could not take his mind away from the 
scheme that extraordinary doctor was now 
actively engaged in elaborating, and, appa- 
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rently, with every prospect of complete success. 
That there was danger in it, the Padre was 
qnite well aware — ^indeed, from long experience, 
he knew right well that that element] was never 
wanting from any plan evolved from the teem- 
ing brain of the doctor ; nor did Cupper him- 
self ever shrink from a spice of that without 
which, he was aware, no underhand dealings 
could ever exist. But he was getting old, and 
feeble, and nervous, and he found now that he 
had not that defiant energy of wkedness 
which, in his early Indian days, had pulled him 
out of many a scrape where a less bold or 
brazen-feiced man would have frdlen through. 
He had weakened himself to such an extent 
with stimulants that now he could not embark 
on the most ordinary enterprise without resort- 
ing to them most freely; and when he was 
not, more or less, under the influence of strong 
liquor, he was little better than a tottering old 
dotard. 

Then this Ernest Clarke — ^who the devil 
could Ae be ? The Padre cudgelled his brains 
fruitlessly, to solve the problem of the appear- 
ance of this *^ young gentleman ^ on the scene. 
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He positively knew no one of the name, nor did 
it recall the faintest recollection to his mind» 
" Tonng gentleman " in the mouth of such a 
woman as Mrs. Brimmer, might mean anything 
from a tuppeny-ha'penny draper's assistant up to 
the eldest son of a duke — there was no idea 
whatever to be gained from such a vague descrip- 
tion. Yet somehow or other, whether it was 
a mere idle imagination, or whether it was a 
commingling of the two chief affairs of the hour^ 
the Padre — who was gradually getting very 
drowsy — could not help associating Creasey 
and this Clarke together, and he went off to 
sleep in a sort of mazy certainty, leavened with 
uncertainty, that Creasey, Fitzallan, Clarke,. 
and Calverley were all combined together in 
some gigantic plot, of which he, the Padre, wa& 
to be the victim. 

" Well, a stranger old rip than that Cupper,'^ 
was Mrs. Brimmer's remark to her husband that 
night, " 1 never knew — ^he's jest starving and 
crying like a babby for rum one day, and the 
next he's rolling in money and able to be as> 
drunk as a lord I" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" AND LO 1 THIS MAN WAS IN TEARS I" 

XvESOLATION was the only word to correct- 
•*-^ ly describe the state of Captain Fitzallan. 
In the midst of a crowd he was perfectly alone, 
in the very centre and heart of military gaiety 
— the regiment was now lying in Dublin — ^he 
was profoundly miserable ; and when all of his 
compeers were, or certainly appeared to be, en- 
joying life in its fullest developments, he 
seemed dead to every sensation save the rou- 
tine ones evoked by a mill-horse round of duty. 
When he rejoined, on the expuration of his 
three months' leave, he found himself, as he had 
anticipated, received very coldly. His story 
was, of course, thoroughly known to every man 
of " The Eagles," and there was hardly one that 
did not view him as almost a criminal. Those 
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malicious persons who had before envied him in 
the days of his prosperity, and had conse- 
quently disliked him, now scouted him as the 
lowest of the low. Those who had really begun 
to feel intimate, or even friendly with him, drew 
back, or changed altogether, because they could 
not but think that his conduct was atrociously 
bad. While those who had been merely in- 
different to him in the season of his exaltation, 
almost, it might be said, in the season of his 
glory, were not likely to permit themselves any 
change in this time of his degradation, save in 
the direction of increased coldness and a more 
harsh demeanour. 

Nor would it have been reasonable to expect 
any other course of conduct. Beyond all man- 
ner of doubt, so far as they knew, Fitzallan 
had behaved, in regard to both the Colonel 
and Lady Clara Burton, in a way that was 
absolutely indefensible. He was, of course, 
not bound to declare his real parentage — for his 
brother officers had no reason for thinking that 
he was ignorant of it all along — to^his com- 
rades when he first entered the regiment, 
though everyone held that it would have been 
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&x wiser had he taken that step ; but he cer- 
tainly had behaved infamously in endeavouring 
to entrap Lady Clara into a marriage which, 
had the truth been known, she would have 
scouted all idea of from the very first. The 
Colonel, as her nearest and best friend on the 
spot, though not her legal guardian, had also 
had a right to full explanation of the whole 
business of Fitzallan's parentage, and so forth, 
and that the old man had been deceived, was 
almost as gross an injury as the one passed 
upon the girl herself. 

Captain Fitzallan had refused point-blank 
either to retire from the service — ^indeed, he could 
not, without the loss of all the property that 
had come to him under the will of the General 
— or again to exchange ; and as what he had 
done did not actually infringe on any written 
or unwritten code of military law or honour, it 
was impossible to represent the case to the 
higher authorities with a view to enforce his 
withdrawal from the corps. But off the parade 
ground, and beyond the merest external courte- 
sies of the mess-room, he was cut by every 
man in the regiment save one, and that one, 
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strangely enough, was Jack Paulton. Honest 
Jack, in spite of his chuckling, semi-idiocj of 
manner, had his heart in a warmer state than 
that of most of his fellows, and, whateverhe might 
be, he was not one to — as he put it himself — 
kick a fellow when he was down. His sym- 
pathy, as may be readily imagined, was of the 
smallest possible consolation to Fitz ; but it was 
something, even if very little, to know that at 
least one out of a whole regiment did not hate 
him or despise him, as all the if^est seemed to 
do. Maria, too, very contrary to what might 
have be.en expected from a parvenu, rather took 
up cudgels in defence of one who had fallen in 
the world's estimaliion, and by doing so she by 
no means improved her own position, or her 
own chances of ever being properly recognised 
in « The Eagles." 

The Wrigleys had disappeared. The worthy 
Christian, Lieutenant Wrigley, had a holy horror 
of getting into any scrape whatsoever ; and 
his wife, albeit sHe was of a more than ordi- 
narily combative nature provided she could 
fight concealed behind an earthwork, shared, in 
this instance, at least, in the views of her lord, 
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but not her master. To say the truth, thej 
had been frightened almost out of their senses 
by Creasey, who demanded all the help they 
could give him in prosecuting his researches in 
India — not that he at all needed their assist- 
ance, but that he thought his asking for it 
would, 8ts it did, frighten them into a retire- 
ment, which he considered would be adran- 
tageous to his plans ; and the doctor's request 
had been backed up by an intimation, cleverly 
administered on a side wind, that Captain 
Fitzallan had found out all their underhand 
tricks, and was breathing fire and fury in 
their respect. That was false, because Fitz 
did not waste a second thought on them, once 
he had come to look the restilts of their machi- 
nations fairly in the face, and all his vengeance, 
if he could be said any longer to have any, was 
reserved for Creasey himself. 

Accordingly, Wrigley had used all the influ- 
ence he could possibly get to bear with a view of 
being placed on the Staff, no matter in how 
humble a position ; and — to the intense relief, 
not only of the solid Christian himself but also 
of his wife— just before Fitzallan's leave expired^ 
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he was named a sort of Deputy-Superintendent 
of some Government defence works being 
undertaken on the South Coast, and proceeded 
at once to the scene of his fature labours* 

Major Eavanagh and his good wife were still 
in the West Indies, where the former was 
rendering, hj his great practical knowledge, 
excellent service on a military Financial Com- 
mission ; and it was an open question when, if 
ever, the worthy couple would return to " The 
Eagles/' 

Colonel Calverley, with Lady Clara Burton, . 
had gone on to Naples to winter, the health of 
the former having become so bad that he was 
unable to resume his duties ; and it was thought 
that if the Spring, or at latest the Summer, did 
not bring him a sensible improvement, he would 
be compelled to go on temporary half-pay — ^a 
step that, in any case, he was likely to take, if 
Fitz remained with the regiment. 

And so matters were, about the time when the 
last chapter found Padre Cupper dropping into 
good things, in the shape of money, which he 
had by no means expected. 

Desolation, indeed, was Captain Fitzallan's 
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Iot> and the bitterest portion of it was to be 
found in the facts that the future showed no 
glimmer of light whatever, that the present 
was all blank dreariness, and that the past was 
in itself a curse that was horrible even to think 
upon. 

During the whole time of his ^^mlEirriage 
leave" — ^how the phrase grated upon his raw 
and bleeding sensitiveness !— he had remained 
in London, where he nearly drove the usually 
equable Mr. Martin crazy with the countless 
interviews and consultations on which he in- 
sisted. He discussed the charge brought for- 
ward by Creasey, and so strongly corroborated 
by persons over whom the latter could have no 
possible influence, in all its bearings ; but the 
more it was discussed, the more plain it ap- 
peared that Fitzallan was really the son of 
Smythe the felon, and at last even the young 
officer himself began to give in a sullen ac- 
quiescence to the truth of the tale. Mr. Martin 
told him very plainly, after a time, that there 
was really nothing he could do in the matter, 
and that, even if action were possible, it would 
be most unwise to take it, for the reason that 
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he would be only attracting attention to his 
miserable plight, without in the least benefiting 
himself, revenging himself, or doing himself 
anything whatever but positive injury. More 
than that, the solicitor now intimated that he 
himself was inclined to believe the Creasey ver- 
sion of his client's birth to be the correct one, 
and that because he could see no tangible proof 
to the contrary. Certainly General Fitzallan 
— with whom, however, Mr. Martin's connection 
had been very distant,, and maintained entirely 
by correspondence — ^had never hinted that his 
heir was anything else than a distant relative ; 
but, as Mr. Martin pointed out, that fact was 
far, when it C/ame to be closely looked into, 
from irreconcilable with the painful theory that 
Fitzallan was the son of Private Smythe. 

" Supposing," the solicitor put it one day to 
his client — " supposing for a moment, just for 
the sake of argument, you know, that you 
really were what this Creasey says, it is far 
from impossible, now that I come to examine it, 
that the General (wishing to spare your feel- 
ings, and knowing that the few blood-relatives 
he left would be very unlikely indeed to know 
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of it, or to dispute the ^vill in any case) should 
sink all allusion to your birth, and should leave 
his own name, with the property, as he has 
done, to * Henry Roberts, of So-andnBo/ describ- 
ing you accurately, but avoiding mention of 
your real name and descent? I hold that it is 
not only not impossible, but, in the suppositious 
case I have put, highly probable; and being 
probable, it is an argument — not a strong, or 
even a sound one, but still an argument — ^that 
this Creasey is right." 

"Suppose it, if you like," cried Fitzallan, 
with exceeding bitterness ; " and then you also 
suppose that I am holding the property wrong- 
fully — that, in fact, it belongs to his blood- 
relations t" 

" Not at all. The intention of the testator, 
though I have never seen the will itself for 
probate was taken out in India, was, beyond 
all question, to make you his heir, and ther&» 
fore you are perfectly entitled in equity and 
right to retain the property ; and even if you 
were proved not to be Henry Roberts, but some 
one else, and that the will was subsequently 
upset in consequence of what may or may not 
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be a flaw, you would be perfectly blameless, 
because of the plain, though faultily carried out 
intentionB of General Fitzallan, as set down in 
his will. On that point I can speak decisively, 
and you have no reason whatever to feel the 
slightest uneasiness." 

'*And 1 can do nothing, nothing at all, to 
this infernal scoundrel, who has robbed me, and 
libelled me, and brought to me the greatest 
misery 1 could suffer on earth?" Fitzallan 
asked, with desperate passion, none the less 
desperate that it was half suppressed. 

**You cannot, as I have often said before; 
and if you could, you would be most foolish to 
do so. He robbed you, true enough ; but, by 
your own — pardon me, it is best to be plain — 
by your own foolish conduct in not at once 
consulting me, you lent yourself to the robbery, 
so to speak ; and you have not one tittle of 
evidence against him, whilst he holds your re* 
lease from all intention of legal proceedings. 
Besides that, he's gone, heaven only knows 
where; and if he wasn't, he's certainly not 
worth powder and shot, and has, you may 
swear it, long since made away with the money.'* 
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"But surely I could proceed against him 
criminally, for extorting money ?" 

" Suppose you saw him in the street, and 
gave him into custody, what would be your 
next step ?" 

Fitz looked foolish, thought a moment, and 
then replied : 

" I would ask you to appear against him." 

"For extortion?'' 

" Yes— with threats." 

" And I would tell your story to the magis- 
trate — well and good. Then I would put you 
in the box, and ask you to substantiate your 
case. What would you say ?" 

" I would say," answered the other, eagerly, 
"that he fabricated a lying story about me, 
and threatened to expose it publicly unless I 
bought him off with money, and that under that 
threat I gave him what he asked fon Would 
not that do r 

Mr. Martin smiled grimly at the hot-headed 
folly. 

"The magistrate," he said, "would have 
nothing whatever to say to the story, whether 
lying or not. He would simply ask for evidence 
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of the threats ; you would have none whatever, 
not even a word, or a scrap of paper in 
Creasey's handwriting; his solicitor would in- 
terpose, and say, without the slightest chance 
of contradiction, that the money had been 
nothing whatever but a loan, which his client 
would pay when he could; or, very possibly, 
he would deny the receipt of it altogether. 
And, in either event, you would be at once 
silenced, and the case would have to be dismiss- 
ed on the spot." 

*'But would not the fact of the two police- 
men having witnessed the signature of the 
lost paper, be evidence that there was at least 
some such document as I could swear there 
was r 

** Did they read it ?" 

"No." 

" Did they even look over it ?" 

" I can't say they did." 

" Then they might as well hold their tongues 
for stupid blockheads, — these country * peelers' 
are the thickest-skulled donkeys 7 ever knew, — 
for Creasey would say that it was either a sort 
of engagement to pay you, or — ^provided he 
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denied that the money ever passed from one to 
the other — ^referred to an old debt in one of 
' the gambling transactions you were both known 
to have been engaged in. No, Captain Fitz- 
allan, Fm truly and sincerely sorry for you, but 
you'll pardon my saying that as you have made 
your bed so must you lie on it, and that you 
can really and truly do nothing but — it's hard 
advice, and may seem even cruel — but * grin and 
bear it I'" 

Then Fitzallan, foaming in fury against the 
steel jaws of the trap he had so easily — nay, so 
willingly— -entered, thrust on his hat and burst 
out of the room in a wild rage against this 
devilish Creasey, against himself even against 
the innocent Mr; Martin, and against the whole 
of mankind. Many such interviews he had, but 
all ended in the same manner, and at last, under 
the intense misery of the whole situation, he 
settled down into a dull, stupid, dreary melan- 
choly of despair, that, in a couple of months, 
seemed to age him by ten years. 

For, though the matter of his birth was very 
far from the main question, that terrible ques- 
tion between him and the love of his heart of 
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hearts, was what had led to all the rest of the 
horrors — or rather to the main horror of separa* 
Hon from Lady Clara — which seemed to tear 
him to pieces, as it were, day and night ; and to 
Creasey and his fearful tale his mind ever turn- 
ed, as the point from which relief must come, if 
it was to come at all. flis spirit, whatever his 
reason might come to think, could not accept as 
truth the story that he was the son of a felon, 
and, dashing against the bars of his cage as he 
ceaselessly was, he ever looked to the portal 
whence he had entered as also the only gate of 
escape. 

In the first mad days of his awful disap- 
pointment he had been too bewildered to enter- 
tain, or even to conceive, any settled intention 
as regarded his future conduct towards Lady 
Clara ; in the second stage, when all his enei^ 
gies were bent on hunting down Creasey, and 
making him openly confess all his atrocious 
Kes, the thoughts of her were the only induce- 
ments — ^the most powerful ones for him that 
there could possibly be — urging him forward 
every instant almost of the twenty-four hours in 
his hopeless career. But, when Mr. Martin had 
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at last, and after infinite exertions, proved to 
him that he neither could nor ought to continue 
the pursuit, when the destroying Truth beg^n to 
force itself on his mind, against his will as 
against his instinct, that he must be the loath- 
some thing this cursed doctor had made him 
out to be, then he gave way to fathomless 
agonies of remorse and black despair, and the 
dun night of direst woe crushed him down even 
to the very earth. 

He could not but acknowledge to himself, 
now, when it was too late, the magnitude of 
the crime he had committed against the inno- 
' cent heart that had yielded up .to him the 
choicest gifts of its sweet nature ; yielded them 
up to him unhesitatingly, unreservedly, and 
eternally. For he knew, ah I too well he knew 
it, that she could never again love any other 
man bom of woman. She might marry, or be 
forced into marriage, but his soul told him she 
could never again love. He had ruined her peace 
for ever ; he had turned to gall a nature that 
was, when he knew it first, the very sweetest of 
the sweet ; and he had poisoned for eternity a 
spring that had before gushed forth with none 
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but the purest, the brightest, the most delicious 
waters. And hehad done it by deception, by lies, 
and even by perjuries. She had opened to him 
every thought of her brain, every, even the 
most secret closet of her heart, every sign of a 
love that pervaded her whole being, — and what 
had he given her in exchange ? Love he had 
given her, certainly, — boundless love, so far as 
the flesh went ; but not an atom of that love 
which consists in the perfect confidences of soul 
attuned to soul. He had, indeed, told her^ 
sworn to her in the solemnest manner, that he 
was giving her the latter as well as the former^ 
but the words he spoke had been lying words, 
the oaths he swore had been false as hell. Not 
that he had deliberately entered upon the task 
of deceiving her; that monstrous crime, at 
least, had been spared him. But nevertheless, 
had he deceived her, in as cowardly a manner 
as was possible, in as foolish a manner as was 
possible, and in nearly as criminal a manner as. 
was possible. For on that early Spring morn- 
ing when he had dared to make to her the pro- 
position to become his wife, and she had accept- 
ed it, he was already quite well aware of the 
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strong opinions she held on the snbject of mar- 
riages of unequal birth: he was quite well 
aware, and mindful of the fact, that she had ex- 
pressed to himself and often, the disgust with 
which they ever inspired her: he was quite 
well aware that then, and before, when he was 
leading her on and on into the way of loving 
him, she would have recoiled from him in horror 
had she had the slightest inkling of the truth 
as to who he really was : and he was quite well 
aware, only too painfully aware, that he had 
so asked her to be his wife when the gravest 
suspicions, suspicions that he himself had never 
been altogether free from, as to his origin were 
commonly afloat, and when he himself had been 
told, almost in so many words, by Mrs. Wrigley 
and by Maggie Smythe, his own mother (oh I 
how he shivered when the thought crossed his 
mind I), as it seemed the latter was now made 
out to be, that, whoever he might be, he was 
DO Fitzallan. Quite well aware of all these 
things, far too well aware of them for his own 
peace of mind, he had wiled this sweet girl into 
an engagement with him, and had publicly 
bound her to give her hand to a man whom. 
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bad she even the faintest suspicion of the truth, 
her whole instinct would have compelled her to 
spurn from her company, even with disgust and 
loathing. 

The perspiration of a 'self-accusing mind 
poured in streams down his face^ whenever he 
thought of these things, and it was seldom that 
he did not think of them. 

And not content with that first gross decep- 
tion of one who had never, even in the minutest 
point, deceived him, he had gone on from bad 
to worse, from crime to crime, loving her, and 
drawing all her pure love to himself, receiving 
the tender confidences of her maiden heart, 
attracting her to him in every way, binding her 
very soul to him with bands that could never 
be broken, no matter how much they might be 
wi<^ened; all the time professing to her an 
openness and an unrestrained confidence equal 
to her pwn ; and all the time, too, lying to her 
in thought, word, and deed, with all the power 
of lying that he could muster up I Against 
that lying, that deception, how often had she 
not warned him I How often had she not given 
him diances upon chances of telling all I Had 
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she not said to him, that day of the walk to 
Blaydon Churchy that it was fitr better they 
should never marry at all than that they should 
marry in deception ? and had he not. in reply, 
sworn, with the most solemn oaths, that she 
knew all about his past, as well as his present 
life? He could never forget that occasion; he 
could never forget how she laid her sweet face 
against his arm, and thanked him for his com- 
plete confidence; nor could he forget the 
troubled night he spent after that terrible per- 
jury, when he writhed in shame and remorse on 
his bed as he felt that, not only had he lied to 
her, but that he had also lied to God in her 
innocent presence, and with herself for the inno- 
cent cause. 

Had he any reason, any excuse even, for the 
abomination of his conduct ? Alas I he could 
find none — none whatever ; and the thought of 
that blank gave him an infinitely added pain. 
At another time he might have been able to 
find excuses if not reasons for his conduct, in 
some remote vista of years he might find such, 
but, ah I not now, when the wounds were fresh 
cut from the sword, when the blood of anguish 
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was streaming in torrents, and when death was 
a thing to be prayed for as a surcease from a 
pain that could not be endured. Death! — oh I 
that he had died in one of the thousand chances 
of its cold embrace that had been lavishly thrust 
on him during the Mutiny, when he had gained 
with his sword a duplicate commission, at the 
time that, unknown to him, one had already beea 
procured for him at home. Not that he had 
then avoided death — far from it, he had been 
one of the bravest of the brave ; but with what 
a bitter sarcasm he now smiled to himself, as 
the truth came down on him in all its splendour 
of refulgent light — the truth that moral cour- 
age may be, often is, and in his case most cer- 
tainly was, entirely divorced from that mere 
animal bravery that had served him so well. 
Death ! — ^he could have and had courted physi- 
cal death hundreds upon hundreds of times, 
and in every shape and form ; but it had not 
come to him. Death, moral death, had seized him 
for its very own, and it had grasped him as a 
punishment for his base, spiritual cowardice. 

And he would lash himself into a fury with 
himself, and he would writhe in hideous tor- 
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ture, and be would crouch and tremble before 
his own awful self-accusations ; but what 
availed it all ? The thorn was stuck in him. 
The lance, with triply-barbed point, could not 
now be withdrawn. And the sword remained 
planted in his very vitals. 
- When the calmer season came, as it must 
eome to us all, sufferers, or we die, when self- 
eontempt had done its very worst, when the 
spirit had shattered itself, as it seemed, into 
atoms with its ceaseless strugglings, when the 
rest of despair began to be felt, then one morn- 
ing, after a sleepless night, he sat down, and he 
wrote to Lady Clara. Very shortly he wrote, 
and there was no prayer, no petition, no crying 
for mercy in the miserable production. He 
eould not pray to her, for his deeds were too 
black ; he could not ask for mercy, for he knew 
that what he had done was beyond all mercy. 
He could not breathe a whisper of a shadow of 
hope, for he felt that hope for him was dead 
long since. But he confessed his great crime 
against that sweetest, purest, most innocent^ 
and most confiding of heavennsent beings ; he 
bowed himself in the dust as a crushed reptile 
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beneath her feet ; and he told her, almost nn- 
consciously, the only truth he could tell her 
about himself, that he had sinned against her 
60 fearfully because he was blinded, maddened, 
rendered senseless through the overwhelming 
love of her that raged in his bosom. And he 
asked her — all he could ask her — to write her 
name on a sheet of paper, or even her initials, 
or even to direct a blank envelope to him, in 
token that she had received his confession, and 
then he would place it next his heart, there to 
abide while life lasted, and never more on earth 
would he trouble her. 

There was no answer. Then he waited 
another long, oh I how long, time, and he wrote 
again. There was no answer. Yet another 
fieason of the wasting fever of waiting, and he 
i^rote a third time. There was no answer, and 
the man's heart turned to stone, his blood 
seemed to chill in his veins, the light of his eyes 
seemed to go from him — he became comatose ; 
his dearest friend, if he had ever had a dear friend 
in his wild, wandering life, would not have been 
able to extract a thought or a word from him 
beyond the yea or nay of absolute indifference 
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to all aronnd him ; and in that time of desola« 
tion was it that he rejoined ^* The Eagles/' lying 
in Dublin. 

The truth, as may be readily guessed, was 
that Lady Clara had never seen any one of his 
letters, for the Colonel took remarkably good 
care to closely examine all correspondence 
entering or going out, and Fitzallan's three 
letters, one after another, were seized, opened, 
read by the Colonel, and then consigned to a 
private drawer in the old man's writing-desk. 

It astonished the regiment very much to see 
Fitz back amongst them, but it astonished them 
much more when they learnt — such things will 
creep out — that he had been requested by 
Colonel Calverley himself (and had also received 
a hint to the same effect from the aide-de-camp 
of a mighty big-wig at the Horse Guards) to 
exchange, and had absolutely and decidedly 
refused; and they asked themselves, in some 
dismay, if he really was mad, as his conduct 
and absence of words seemed to signify. 

No, he would not exchange. He gave no 
reason, only the blunt refusal, and no more could 
be done in the matter* 
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Maria PauIton» as has been said, sympathised 
■with the man. No one could tell why, certainly 
not herself or her husband, but most assuredly 
she did sympathise with him, and that in a 
delicate way that was not at all to have been 
expected from her. She could not help her- 
self. She was attracted to him in this time of 
his dead-alive misery, and her ministrations — 
but not until after a great lapse of time — un- 
doubtedly worked him good, l^he set her 
chuckling husband, he nothing loth, at the 
desolate being to try to induce him to come 
down to her quarters occasionally, if only for 
half an hour. Fitz often said he would, but he 
never did ; he seemed to forget all about it as 
soon as the engagement dropped from his lips. 
One day he was passing her door, and she — 
horrid, vulgar woman ! — actually ran out, took 
him by the arm, and brought him in. Then he 
.was confused, and she set him down on the sofa, 
•and played to him — she could play divinely, it 
was her finest accomplishment — played to him 
low, soft melodies, sad echoes and breathings of 
' the wants, and the woes, and the yearnings of 
nature, caught up as the living sounds seemed 
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to be from the moaning winds playing round 
nigged cliffs, or from the plaintive restlessness of 
silent waves struggling ceaselessly with the re- 
pelling grandeur of eternal rocks — played to 
him songs without words, for the whispering 
calm of the notes needed no interpreter to the 
human heart ; played to him the gentle chords 
that raise delicious memories in the saddened 
heart; and when she paused, lest she should 
tire him out, she looked round for the first time, 
and lo I this man, that had often fiercely charged 
in the very forefront of the battle, was in tears. 
Hastily and unobserved she turned again to her 
music, and resumed for a short time ; then she 
suddenly got up, without looking at him, and 
left the room, and so he had time to master 
himself. *^ A vulgar woman, only a very vulgar 
woman I — a mere fisictory-girl, my dear I" as the 
regimental ladies kindly said — yet had her 
heart warmed up in the right place; and having 
captured Jack Paulton for her own, she began 
to have time to cultivate a nature that was only 
very human, when all was said and done. 

After that affair Fitzallan got into a habit of 
constantly dropping in at the Paultons'. He 
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seldom said much, and at first was manifestly 
imeasy and restless to find himself anything 
but alone, Maria took good care, however, that 
he should not be disturbed; and then, so to 
speak, he commenced to find his tongue, and 
they began to get an inkling of his thoughts. 

One day Maria happened to ask him, by pure 
accident it was, if he had heard that So-and-so 
was going to exchange t 

" No," he said, absently, " Tve not ; but is it 
true ? I believe they said once / was going to 
exchange." 

" Oh ! yes, it's quite true. Yes, they did say 
you were going to leave us, Captain Fitzallan, 
and I quite believed it at one time." 

" I wish you would tell me why, Mrs. Paul- 
ton. It troubles me to think I am forcing myr 
self where I ought not to be. Not," he went on, 
with considerable determination, ** that I have 
the least intention of going — at least, not yet. 
Why did you once believe I would exchange T" 
Then she told him very quietly and gently, 
and, moreover, very delicately (for she did not 
in the least care to allude to the subject), that 
she, in common with everyone else, had heeu 
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told that the Colonel had requested him to go, 
and that, of course, she had made up her mind 
that he would consent. 

" Yes," he broke in, rather abruptly, " I feel 
as if I knew all about it. They said it would 
be * mere manly,' and all that sort of thing, for 
me to leave. Oh ! I know, I know, I've heard 
it all — in my dreams I" 

Maria Paulton smiled. 

"You've, for a wonder, dreamed correctly. 
That was exactly what they did say; and, 
though I couldn't see any reason for it, I confess 
I thought you would do what the Colonel 
wanted." 

" And so I would have, only for one thing — 
the thing that is keeping me here now — and 
the thing that will keep me here, until it ^s ex- 
. plained." 

He spoke feverishly, and there was a sort of 
wildness in his eye that Maria did not at all like 
to see there. 

*' And that t" she asked. 

Then he told her, with no little excitement, 
of the letters he had written, of the fact that 
he had received no answers, and of his deter- 
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mination to wait with the regiment, where he 
could always be found, until the time came, 
and he knew it would come, when Lady Clara 
would do what he asked^— no more than he 
had asked ; he did not want anything more than 
that — and thus let him know that she had re- 
ceived his confession. 

"And then, when that comes — for come it 
must — then I can be * manly,' as they choose to 
call it, and I will go away for ever, and no one 
will hear more of me." 

Maria was inexpressibly shocked at the de- 
cisive tone and concealed meaning with which 
the words were uttered. She asked, 

" But where will you go to ? — another regi- 
ment?" 

He laughed out a bitter laugh, that contorted 
his features horribly — the glorious smile was 
never seen now — as he answered, 

" Another regiment ! Certainly not. I shall 
go for good — sell out." 

" Sell out. Captain Fitzallan I" she cried ; 
"but then you would lose all the property, 
would you not?" 

** That would not trouble me much," he re- 
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plied, in a tone of perfect indifference ; *^ it's no 
use to me any longer, and I could live just as 
' well — ^better — ^without it in the ranks.** 

'* In the ranks I Good gracious I Captain 
Fitzallan, are you mad V* 

He smiled, this time without much expres- 
sion ; and then he said, 

" Do you know, Mrs. Paulton, sometimes I 
think I am. However, let that pass ; I intend 
to do what I've said, and there's an end of it." 

He rose and walked over to the window, 
whence he gazed out straight before him, but 
she could tell that he was looking into the 
darkness of the future rather than into the 
brilliant light of the day flooding in from the 
fresh Spring air. She thought she could give 
his mind a turn in a more sensible direction, 
and she succeeded. She walked up to him, 
and laid her hand on bis shoulder. 

" Captain Fitzallan," she said, ** do you know 
I used to think you were a generous, good- 
hearted fellow, and had some consideration for 
other people." 

" Well ?" he asked, not at all comprehending 
what she could mean. 
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** Well ! — is it well ? Do you not know that 
if you leave the Service, and consequently lose 
the Fitzallan property, you will ruin my unfor- 
tunate Aunt Esther T" 

Maria Paulton did not know anything of the 
sort herself, for, indeed, she was in profound 
ignorance about her aunt's affairs, as were all 
the rest of the clan ; but she did know that Esther 
had some connection of a moneyed nature with 
Captain Fitzallan's property, and, woman-like, 
she used her knowledge without so closely ad-- 
hering to the truth as she might have done. 

" By heavens I" he cried, in great astonish- 
ment, ^*I never once thought of that — nev^ 
once thought of it — and I have been planning 
all just as if thelre was nobody ^so but myself 
concerned in what I did." 

** But you will think of it now, won't you T" 
she pleaded, not so much for her aunt as for 
the man himself. 

*^I will indeed/' he said; ''it has come on 
me with a shock. Tve been dreaming, dream- 
ing again, and dreaming only of myself. What*- 
ever I do, I must first of all— the very first- 
see that she, poor woman, is not injured." 
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Soon afterwarcb he took his departure, and 
when Maria told what she had done to honest 
Jack Panlton— jnst home in high good spirits 
after having won two or three heavy pools in 
the billiard-room — that worthy warrior accom- 
modated his spouse with a kiss, and chuckled 
out, 

^^'Egad, Maria, I always thought you were a 
good kind of creature, but, 'pon honour, I never 
fancied you^d lay yourself out for a sort of — a 
kind of— 'egad, a sort of Sister of Mercy, you 
know — ha I ha I" and his voice died away in a 
series of gathered chuckles, not very pleasant 
to hear. 

"Thank you for the compliment, sir,*' she 
jsaid, making him a mock courtesy. Then she 
became grave, and went on : " But seriously. 
Jack, do you think I am changed from what I 
-was ? I do so wish to be different — ^I was so 
heartless, and nasty, and careless of everyone 
but myself," and the woman sighed, as women 
will sigh when they feel that better life coming 
over them, which must come if they are ever 
to be more than mere painted butterflies — silly 
girls, selfish girls, unfeeling, husband-hunting 
girls — all the days of their lives. 
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" Look here, old woman — ^you know I've told 
you long ago I married you for your money, and 
you forgave me — like the jolly brick you are ;. 
but, 'pon my honour, I've been in love with you' 
ever since ; and if I knew you then as I know 
you now, I'd have married without a brass- 
&rthingl Changed!" he cried, warming witb 
his subject — "'egad, Maria, you have not 
changed a bit 1 — ^for I believe you were always 
good, only now you've a chance of showing it,, 
which you never had before. That's all the 
change I know, old girl, and a very jolly good 
one it is, too." 

" You silly old fellow 1" she said, pulling his 
whiskers ; and then she was silent. 

Bat she was very happy, for she knew Jack 
meant what he said ; she knew she was very 
mnch altered, spirituaUy speaking, for the 
better; and she knew that she was, slowly 
though it might be, conquering that horrible 
demon of selfishness, the growth of which her 
early mode of life had encouraged rather than 
checked. Maria Paulton of " The Eagles " was^ 
indeed, a very different person from the Maria 
Wyatt of Bellevue. 
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^CHAPTER VII. 

THE COLONEL RECEIVES A SHOCK. 

A LARGE, lofty room, darkened with Vene- 
-f^ tian blinds as a protection against the 
fierce rays of the sun, and almost destitute of 
any but the most necessary furniture. In the 
coolest portion of it sat Colonel De]Courcey Cal* 
verley, in a low easy chair, while his right leg, 
enveloped in huge rolls of flannel, reposed on a 
gout-rest. On a sofa at one side of him lay 
Lady Clara Burton, pale, worn, and haggard- 
looking, an open book held listlessly in one 
hand, while with the other she turned idly 
over the pages, without apparent aim or 
object. 

It was evident she was thinking, and it was 
equally evident that her thoughts were the 
miserable ones of self-torture. The Colonel 
was studying Galignani-^theLt literary refuge of 
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the destitute Englishman on the Continent ; but 
ever and again the gout, from which he was 
suflFering, gave him an extra twinge, and he 
would stop his reading to utter an imprecation 
— half smothered, it is true, but still audible. 
The hotel was a sea-side one in Naples, and the 
glorious waters of the most glorious bay kept 
up a constant murmuring, soothing lap-lap 
against the walls. 

The Colonel had been very unwell indeed — 
so seriously unwell |:hat the doctors told him his 
life would be in danger if he did not give him- 
self over altogether into their hands, andabandon 
the exciting business on which he was evidently 
engaged — a business whose real nature he pro- 
fessed to keep a profound secret from all save 
Lady Clara Burton ; and even she did not know 
the details of il;, nor did she care to inquire 
into them. He had told her that he was satisfy- 
ing himself as to the absolute truth of the 
identity of Captain Fitzallan, and she asked 
him no more — for well she knew that, had not 
the story been far beyond all doubt or question, 
long since would her lover have cleared it up 
and claimed her hand. She knew, after the first 
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wild burst of her agony, that it must be sub- 
stantiallj correct, and she cared for no details. 
To her be was her loyer still, and always would 
be. But he only existed for her as a dread 
memory of the past. She had given to him 
the whole of her heart, the whole love of a 
nature that had no relatives, no friends — with 
the sole exception of the Colonel, and, perhaps, 
her brother — on which to expend its force ; and 
she had given it to him, no matter how un- 
worthy he might be, wholly and entirely and 
for ever. Not that she would ever see him 
again — not that she would ever listen to his 
honeyed words — ^not that she would ever hold 
any communication with him — not that she 
would think of him more than she could help ; she 
loved him, but it was as we love the dead. To 
her he was dead ; but not for that did she cease 
to cherish his memory, his worth, and the noble 
qualities of his grand heart, when that heart 
had been pure and stainless and unclouded by 
the hideous deceit which, in those latter days of 
their affection, had crept over it as some loath- 
some disease which could not even be thought 
of without shuddering. He was to her as a 
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fallen angel. She did not believe that from the 
very outset he had deceived her, but she did 
know — ^ah, how cruelly she knew it 1 — ^that 
from a very early period in their affection h© 
had entered on the fearful path which had led 
to so much anguish, and that, quite independent 
of her love for him, she could not forget, nor 
could she forgive it. 

The mental struggles she went through be- 
fore she arrived at that sort of unnatural — 
unnatural because contradictory — calm had 
been so fearful that, at times, she feared for her 
reason ; while the effects on her physical health 
had been most disastrous. She was no longer 
the eager, laughing, cheerful girl whose life was 
spent in a sunshine of bliss that knew no ele- 
ment of grief, or even of disquietude. She was 
a woman bowed down with the great weight of 
a sorrow that would never be lifted off from 
her, crushed with a burden of woe that could 
know no lightening, and ground down to the 
very earth by a grief that could only eud with 
life itself* For her retrospection was almost 
madness, and the memories of that glorious past, 
when she had lived in an ethereal heavegot ot 
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loving delight, were excruciatingly painful. 
But now had come the season of calm (if 
it had not come, she would have lost her 
mind, or died), and she lay on that sofa, in the 
hotel at Naples, a mere shadow, mentally as 
well as physically, of what she had been ; an 
almost senseless wreck — senseless in so far 
as a numbed or deadened soul could be. 

But though the Colonel had been threatened 
with what he most dreaded — though he was no 
coward — Death itself, if he continued his busi- 
ness researches after the truth regarding Fitz- 
allan, not for that did he give them up for one 
single day. He did not believe that the work 
would injure him : on the contrary, he found 
that turning his mind from his own bodily pain 
to the endeavour to bring pain to others did him 
much more good than harm : and in the event 
it turned out that the Colonel was right, and 
the doctors were wrong. He improved in 
health, and at the time (it was the early Sum- 
mer) when we meet him in the hotel at Naples, 
he is infinitely better than he had been when he 
went first to the most glorious spot in the 
whole of the sunny south. He had nearly com- 
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pleted his investigations, and was waiting 
hourly for the arrival of letters, or of a messen- 
ger, or of both, with confirmation of one of the 
most extraordinary bits of romance in real life 
that he had ever come across. That Fitzallan 
should turn out to be not Fitzallan at all, but 
somebody else, might have been imagined by 
anyone acquainted with the outline of his 
•career : that the young officer, beyond all ques- 
tion the most gentlemanly man in ** The 
Eagles," should prove to be of birth that was 
•now far more than dubious to the Colonel, was 
•a matter that startled him beyond all expres- 
eion. He wondered how it was that he, the 
shrewd man of the world, the careful gentleman 
who selected his acquaintances with as close a 
rigour as he chose his wines,— that such a one 
should have been so blind as to receive as 
Gospel accounts that were now, almost to his 
perfect satisfaction, proved to be the simplest 
and stupidest lies that had ever been palmed off 
on a person who had every reason to, and did, 
as he thought, make the most careful inquiries 
into a matter of such moment. 
. But though the Colonel had improved beyond 

n2 
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all question in his general health, his nervous- 
ne8« had become something painful to witness ; 
while his selfishness, the leading and a terrible 
feature in his character, had grown to the inor- 
dinate proportions it is apt to attain when years 
and sufferings have filled it full with the food 
on which it most thrives. With a pain «he 
could not conceal fi*om herself^ however much 
she might try, had Lady Clara nqtieed the 
rapid strides of this great blot on her uncle's 
character ; but it would be wrong to say that 
she attributed the accompanying nervousness to 
its true cause, for the reason that she had en- 
tirely put away from her — ^at least, so far as she 
could — ail thoughts of the transactions in which, 
as he had hinted to her, he was engaged. He 
was very glad indeed to perceive that on the 
subject she was so far firom inquisitive that she 
ever and always avoided any allusion to it, for 
he would have been very sorry indeed to tell 
her, or even to sketch for her information, the 
particulars of what he had discovered sinoethat 
day at Dumore Castle, when the light first 
began to break upon him. 
So they liv^ on — ^the old man eaten up with 
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self-care, and with horrid truths forced on him 
by the facts which the detectiyes he employed 
had hunted up and proved to demonstration ; 
the young girl deadened with excess of woe 
and only alive to the most ordinary events of an 
existence that was now almost dream-like in 
its nature. 

"Clara," said the Colonel, yawning as he 
dropped Galignani^ ''can you tell me, dear, 
what time it is ? I have left my watch in the 
bedroom.'* 

" Half-past one, uncle," she answered, glanc- 
ing at the jewelled toy in her waist-belt — " half- 
past one, or perhaps a little more." 

" 'Egad, the post ought to be in by this time 
— the English letters. I wish you would in- 
quire — eh, dear?" 

She rose, and left the room directly, return- 
ing in a moment or two with a large batch of 
letters and newspapers. 

"Plenty of them, uncle," she said with a sad 
smile, as she placed the whole bundle on a little 
table by his side; "and there's a gentleman 
below, not long ago arrived, who was asking if 
he could see you when he had changed his 
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teivelling dress. What shall I tell the people V^ 
" A gentleman 1 Did he give his name ? 
What's he like r 

" Mr. Clarke. I didn't see him myself." 
" Mr. Clarke^ah I that's all right, then. Just 
tell them, Clara, there's a good girl, to — ah ! — 
to show him up when he's ready." 

" Certainly, uncle ; but I hope you won't ex- 
cite yourself with business, and make your poor 
foot worse again." 

" Oh I no, dear. There's nothing * exciting ' 
at all about this Mr. Clarke — a mere solicitor — 
come about some little matter of my poor pro- 
perty — dry instead of exciting, Clara — ^very dry 
business, and I wish it was over." And he 
looked at her wistfully — somehow as if he wasn't 
telling the exact truth — as she turned and left 
the room. 

. *^ Clara," he said, when she came back, and 
found him busily engaged in opening his letters, 
" you haven't asked me if there are any for you, 
dear?" 

^' I don't suppose there are," she said listless- 
ly, as she sat down again on the sofet, and 
picked up her book ; " and I don't care much." 
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"Don't care, Clara?" — ^he was quite accus- 
tomed now to this miserable absence of interest 
in anything so visible in his niece, as he called 
her, but he always combated it as much as he 
could — "don't care? — surely you care to know 
whether your friends are dead or alive, or what 
not?" 

She smiled wearily, as the Colonel thus put 
it to her with considerable warmth. 

" I have no friends, uncle ; and I know there 
can be nothing the matter with Dumore, or he 
would telegraph it." 

"Have no friends! — what nonsense you are 
going on with, Clara I If you have none it is youp 
own fault ; and I — I really, 'egad — I must beg 
of you, Clara dear, for your own sake, if not for 
mine, to rouse yourself a little, to * wake up,' a9 
the cads say, and give over this moping, and— 
and " 

" Uncle 1" she interrupted, with an air and 
tone of great sadness — " uncle, I cannot I I have 
tried my very best — indeed, indeed I have ; 
and surely I am a little improved — am I not ?" 

But the old man looked very gloomy as he 
went on with his task, tearing the envelopes 
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open, glancing hastily at the contents^ and then 
placing them in separate little parcels beside 
him. 

"A little, perhaps," he said; "but so very 
little as to be almost imperceptible — for gra- 
cious sake, my darling girl, try to make an 
effort ; you cannot think how miserable it makes 
me to see you this way — so unlike yourself. 
See here, there is a letter for you — ^I have 
opened it in mistake." 

He had not opened it in taaistake, but it suited 
him to say so, for he dreaded lest Fitzallan, not 
having received any reply to former communi- 
cations — for the very good reason that they had 
never reached Lady Clara's hands — would write 
to her under cover of some one else — ^hence his 
objectionable precaution. 

" Have you ? Whom is it from ?" she asked in 
the most utterly careless manner. 

** From Mrs. Paulton, of all the people in the 
world. Take it." 

**Mrs. Paulton?" she asked, in a dreamy 
tone. "Who is she?" 

So dull had she become that she really did 
not think for the moment who her correspond- 
ent could be. 
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" Mrs. Paulton 1 *E§ad, Clara, you must be 
wool-gathering in earnest. Don't you recollect 
her ? That d d— well,, that blessed factory- 
girl, that Jack Paulton picked up with at Chorl- 
bury. Fancy not remembering that 1" 

" Oh 1 I know her now. What on earth can 
she want with me ?" 

"She has never written to you before?** 
asked the Colonel, curiously. All the time — 
though he had said " take it," with considerable 
decision — ^he had been occupied in running his 
eye rapidly over the paper, for he feared it, and 
did not at all like it. 

" Never. And I wish she wouldn't now. I 
don't care about her letters, and shan't answer 
it — then there'll be no more." 

" But I suppose you'll read it ?" 

He had finished his cursory examination, was 

satisfied that it really came from Maria Paulton, 

» 

and held it out to Lady Clara with some symp- 
toms of annoyance nt her continued absence of 
interest. 

" Perhaps I will — Plater," she wearily answered, 
crossing the room for the document, which she 
at once put into fier pocket. " But, uncle, do 
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leaye those piles of letters alone, or at least de- 
lay them until you haye seen this man — this 
Mr. Clarke." 

^* 'Egad, Clara, that reminds me. I was for- 
getting all about him. He'll be here soon now, 
I suppose. But I must prepare for him — must 
prepare." And the old man took up one of the. 
little piles of papers, and ran quickly over their 
contents ; while Lady Clara mooned over to the 
windows, drew one of the blinds a little, and 
peered out into the splendid sunlight, dancing 
on the laughing ripplets of the great Mediter-. 
ranean Sea. 

Had she been able to notice the Colonel's face 
she would have seen that it was again overspread 
with that horrid whitey-yellow hue which ap- 
peared there only in times of great mental ex- 
citement, and she would also doubtless have 
remarked the greatly increased trembling of 
the hand which clutched the documents. They, 
everyone of that bundle, related to the Fitz-: 
allan affair, as the Colonel was wont to mentally 
refer to the miserable discoveries that had been 
made about that young officer, and they brought 
the fallest confirmation, the most absolute legal 
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proof, coDcerQing his birth, his early training, 
his dauntless courage as one of the Volunteer 
Horse, in the early days of the Indian Mutiny,' 
and of the fact that his daring bravery, and his 
sufferings— for he haid been so badly wounded in 
one /engagement that he was left for dead on 
the field, and actually returned by name in tho 
list of killed — ^had procured him a commission, 
without its being known that he was, at th& 
same time, named to one at home. Before the 
receipt of these letters, the Colonel, though he 
had had ample moral proof, was not legally 
certain of the strange events connected with 
young Fitzallan's birth — ^now his detectives had 
cleared up every point in India as well as in 
England — and he knew that this Mr. Clarke^ 
now preparing for ^n interview, was come iu 
person to finish up the affair in its fullest de-r 
taili^. 

Presently the young gentleman was announc-^ 
ed, and after some few moments of ordinary 
conversation, in which Lady C^lara took no part, 
nor, indeed, seemed to hear, so complete wa^^ 
her abstraction, the Colonel turned to her an4 
said. 
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'^ Clara, dear, do you mind leaving us for a 
short time ? Mr. Clarke and I have a good 
deal of dry work to get through, and it would 
only weary you to listen to uis talking." 

^'I don't think I should listen very much, 
uncle/' she said, with a sad smile, but at once 
turned and quitted the room, gladly leaving the 
two to business of which she knew but little, 
and now cared less to enter upon. 

When Lady Clara got to her own room — a 
pleasant room, overlooking the glorious bay, 
and the shipping, and the brightHGUtiled boats 
skimming to and fro, and the azure mountains 
standing up grand and defiant in the hazy, far 
distance — she sat down on a low couch by the 
window, and Maria Paulton's letter, crumpling 
as she moved, attracted her attention. She 
drew it out, and began, for want of something 
better to do, to make herself acquainted with 
its contents. It was long, as ladies' letters are 
apt to be, and it was full of gossip — ^another 
characteristic of the female epistolary produc- 
tion. At first Lady Clara read it with an air 
of the utmost indifference ; but presently, as 
she got to the innermost pages, her interest 
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became excited, and, in spite of herself she 
swallowed its contents with an eagerness and 
earnestness to which she had long been a 
stranger. For it was a very clever letter, and 
so cunningly devised that it led the interest 
of the reader — as it was, doabtless, intended to 
do — on and on, until news was given that was 
of the most grave importance to Lady Clara. 
No names, of what might be considered a 
dangerous type, were given, and hence it was 
that the Colonel, in his very hasty glance at 
the contents, had overlooked matter that, had 
he seen it, would have made him put the 
document in his pocket instead of handing it to. 
his so-called niece. 

Mrs. Pitulton commenced by apologising ta 
Lady Clara for intruding upon her at all, and 
made infinite excuses for the liberty — the key* 
note of them all being that she (Mrs. Paulton) 
had been greatly struck with Lady Clara from 
the first day she had seen her, and thought that^ 
as she was so long absent from all her acquaint* 
ances in the regiment, she might, perhaps, not 
be altogether sorry to hear what was going on 
amongst them. Having thus made out an ex- 
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cuse if not a cause for her letter, Maria went 
on to give voluminous details of all the gossip 
r— regimental, Dublin, and general — ^which she 
•could scrape together ; and she commented on 
each item with such a keen vein of humour, 
•dashed with sarcasm and caustic wit, that the 
reader — much against her will, as may be well 
imagined — ^really began to take a pleasure in the 
communication, and read its gossipy trifles with 
iiar more interest than she had taken in anything 
for a very long time past. Then Mrs. Paulton 
proceeded to tell of the friendships she was 
beginning to make for herself: of the doings 
of honest Jack, and of the companions he was 
constantly bringing home with him ; and thus 
the pages passed naturally enough — ^and with- 
out the slightest allusion to, or even hint at, 
what had occurred at the time fixed for the 
marriage — to Captain Fitzallan, who was un- 
mistakeably indicated without being named, 
and his constant visits to the pleasant house 
where Maria had fixed her head-quarters. And 
she told of the state of the man, as well as she 
could without raising a suspicion that she was 
writing with any fixed design, and narrated the 
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effect that her music had had on him, though of 
course she gave no copious details of the pain- 
ful scene of which she had been a silent witness. 
There was not very much about him — not, in- 
deed, neaily so much as there was concerning 
other oflScers, not forgetting their wives— but 
what there was had a weird fascination for 
Lady Clara Burton, and we may be pardoned 
for believing that that was the sole aim and 
object of the communication. And then, with 
strangely delicate pen, Mrs. Paultou went on (it 
must be remembered that all this took place 
long before Lady Clara got the letter) to de- 
scribe his desolation, the dead-alive condition 
of both mind and body — so like, oh ! so like the 
state of the reader herself — and how Maria had, 
at least for the time, broken the dreary spell by 
which he seemed bound, with thQ aid of music 
alone ; and how the strong man had wept when 
low delicious notes of human sorrow and 
human woe alleviated by the spiritual whisper- 
ings of the harmonies, had stolen on his ears* 
There Mrs. Paulton had abruptly stopped all 
reference to Captain Fitzallan, and the next 
paragraph — mere gossip, like much that had 
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gone before— jarred painfully on Lady Clara, as 
a discord offends the sense of proportion in a 
musician. 

Lady Clara laid the letter down on her knee, 
quite unable to go on with the jargon of fashion- 
able tittle-tattle with which it was continued ; 
and if Maria Paulton had deliberately intended 
to produce that effect she could not have better 
managed her paragraphs. Lady Clara could 
not but be struck with the allusions to Fitzallan, 
nor could her numbed heart fail to recover its 
full life and quickness as an effect of the rela- 
tion of the sorrows under which her quondam 
lover seemed to be sinking. Ah I what bitterly 
cruel memories swept across her re-awakened 
brain, evoked by that letter I All the fire of her 
unfortunate passion rushed forth into full flame 
once more : all the furious beatings of a heart, 
ever listening for his footstep in those happy 
days at Chorlbury, resumed their now agonising 
troublings ; all the great love of her love-laden 
soul came back to her with a tremendously 
overpowering rush. Had Fitzallan there and 
then entered that room, no power on earth, no 
stories, no lies, no truths — even though they 
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were the most degrading truths that could pos- 
sibly affect him in this world or in the next*- 
nothing would have kept her from fljdng to his 
arms and nestling there for ever I 

But it was only for a moment — for one single 
moment, though it seemed to her to be, and really 
had the effect of hours of delidous madness-—* 
only for a brief second was that vision of re- 
newed love entertained by the wretched girl ; 
and then, with a great wrench at her still 
bleeding heart, she flung from her the memories 
of what had been, but never could be again, or 
rather she shut them up again once more in 
the strong coffer whence for the minutest divi- 
sion of time they had escaped, and Lady Clara 
Burton was once more the cold, haughty, albeit 
" desolate " beauty, who had fought with her- 
self on the question of a degrading passion for 
a degraded man, and had gained a victory^ 
though with the loss of half her real nature, as 
was absolutely the case* 

Then she took up again Maria Paulton's let- 
ter, and she went on with its crossed and re- 
crossed items of news, and of scandal, and of 
nonsense, until she had arrived at the very end, 
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when she placed it once more on her knee, and 
every single word in it, except the few relating 
to that lost love, was at once forgotten. Those 
words she could not forget yet ; but so far was 
she mistress of herself that she desired with all 
her heart and soul to forget them, and so de- 
siring, their effect became momentarily weaker 
and more weak. And the dreaminess that was 
habitual to her returned before long — that 
dreaminess certain to follow mental conflict as 
day is certain to follow night — and it wrapped 
her in its hundred stupefying arms, and there 
she sat, a living, breathing Lady Clara Burton, 
but otherwise almost as unconscious as a fair 
picture, or a splendid statue of some heathen 
goddess. And the letter received at her hands 
a fate it scarcely deserved. She folded it in 
two or three squares, then she tore them, quiet- 
ly and without exertion, asunder ; then she re- . 
tore them into smaller pieces still; then her 
lap became filled with a number of the tiniest 
scraps of paper ; and when at length her maid 
entered to tell her that the Colonel wanted her 
below, she rose, without much thought of what 
she was doing, and flung them all out at the open 
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window, where the sweet yet active south-wind 
caught them in its embrace, and whirled them 
away to tell of love to the slow-rolling blue 
billows breaking on the shore. 

"Well, Clara,'' said the Colonel, weariedly, 
when she entered the sitting-room, ** what had 
the factory-girl to tell you ?" 

" Nothing — mere nonsense — ^parties, balls, 
and all that wretched stuff," answered the girl, 
languidly lying down on the sofa again. 

" Well, if you don't care for it, I do. Where's 
the letter!" 

" Gone in a million pieces out of the window," 
she answered, smiling just ever so little. 

" How thoughtless of you !" he cried, in some 
temper ; " there may have been plenty I should 
see." 

" I'm sorry, uncle — I did not ihiuk of you — 
indeed, I scarce knew it was torn up until 
Elise came in. But where's your friend, Mr. — 
Mr. '' 

'* Clarke? He's gone. You won't see him 
any more. He's off again for England to- 
night." 

"That's sudden. I hope he has not upset 

o2 
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joUy uncle — yoM do not look so well as this 
morning/' 

Indeed, that jfoct was yetj apparent. The 
old man looked some ten years older. His &ce 
was drawn down at the comers, and of a most 
unpleasant hue. His eyes appeared lurid and 
dazed, and his hands trembled violently. 

*^ He hoB upset me a little, Clara — or, better, 
I have upset myself by being too hurried over 
our business — most unpleasant business — and I 
think some of the things he told me — though I 
knew them all before, I had not positive proof 
of them — gave me a kind of shock I did not ex- 
pect to feel.'' 

<< Uncle," she said, going over to him, and 
kneeling by his chair with all that warm affec- 
tion that never was lazy towards him^ while she 
took both his hands in hers and kissed them — 
" uncle, dear, you are not well — indeed you are 
not ; and you promised me to be so good, and 
to obey me like a darling old uncle as you are 
—didn't your 

He bowed his head, and a smile tried to 
struggle to his withered lips, but it soon died 
away, and again he looked so weary-~oh I so 
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weary ! — ^that the girl became alarmed and feared 
that he was about to have some strange attack. 
Rapidly she fetched the brandy that was in 
the next room, and she had almost to force a 
glass of it between his teeth. But it did him 
good, and as he raised his head, their eyes met, 
and the worn old worldling felt that he had 
now what he most assuredly never deserved— a 
daughter, if not of the flesh, certainly of the 
heart ; and a loving creature who had sworn to 
him, almost, that she would never leave him 
until death parted them. He loved to hear her 
repeat that determination, and on this occasion 
he asked her, for the thousandth time, if she 
could bear much longer with the weaknesses 
and the illnesses of a grumbling old invalid. 

"Bear with you, uncle! Oh I how can you 
ask me such a ridiculous question ? Bear with 
you 1 — ^bear with my own, own darling uncle, 
who has never deceived me, who has never 
treated me but as his very own daughter, — bear 
with you, uncle ! Ah I I will bear with you, I 
will nurse you, I will pet you, I will love you, 
my own darling uncle, till the last day of my 
life. I could not part from you now, I 
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think. I could not bear to think my own 
indulgent father, — ^for that is what you have 
really been to me — ^that you were alone and 
unhappy ; you, who have given me such delight- 
ful confidence, such a child's place in your heart, 
and happiness I never knew before I came to 
you." 

He drew her head to him, and he held up 
the sweet fSeu^e of her kneeling between his 
two hands, and he gazed on her loveliness and 
her innocehce and her sweetness, and he kissed 
her on the eyes as he murmured, and the foul 
lie did not choke him : 

^* Ay, my own heart's darling, I am indeed 
your &ther, so fiir as I can be one to you ; and, 
like a fiither, I have from you no secret in the 
world." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



A PRECIOUS PAIR. 



WHEN Dr. Creasey landed in England from 
his Indian trip, he took np his qnartera, 
at least for the time, at Tom Steadman's Hotel. 
There was, added to his usual air of importance, 
a sort of triumphant expression about all he did 
and said which, as Tom remarked to ^^Mrs. 
Hess," augured no good to anyone, and pro- 
bably very serious mischief to some person or 
persons unknown, even if guessed at. There 
was one thing Tom Steadman looked to very 
closely, and that was the money portion of any 
transactions between Creasey and himself. 
Not that there seemed any lack of it — quite the 
contrary, in fact ; but the retired Quarter-mas- 
ter had little faith in his guest ; so the weekly 
bills were sent in, and immediate settlement 
demanded, with the regularity of clock-work. 
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Creasej laughed at the evident caution of which 
he was the subject ; but he paid the accounts 
all the same, and if he had not done so, he 
would very soon have seen the outside of the 
door. Beyond that precaution Tom could not 
be got to go. His wife tried to urge him to 
find out, if possible, what the doctor was about ; 
but the master of the hotel, honourable and 
honest as he always was, and had been, would 
not hear of it, and ** Mrs. Hess " was foiled in her 
amiable endeavours to gratify her womanish 
curiosity. 

That there was a mystery she was certain, 
but its exact nature she was quite unable to 
define, for the very good reason that the doctor 
kept every scrap of paper he was possessed of 
under lock and key, and never as much as left 
the envelope of a letter lying about his rooms. 
But strange men, and strange women too, came 
to see him at very strange hours, and when 
they were shown up they were invariably 
taken into the &rthest room* of the two occu- 
pied by Creasey, while the doors were locked 
and double-locked. Amongst the most constant 
of the visitors was Padre Cupper, who appeared 
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to be of vast importance in the eyes of the doc- 
tor, and from the old clergyman "Mrs. Hess" 
strove her utmost to extract some hint of what 
was going forward, without her husband being 
aware of her efforts. But Cupper was not to be 
seduced from his allegiance to secresy; and, 
indeed, so proud had he grown, as the landlady 
described his altered manner, that he almost 
snubbed her on more occasions than one — a, 
course that he never would have dreamed of 
taking in the days of his deepest degradation 
and poverty. For a great change was to be 
noticed in his outward appearance, as well as in 
bis demeanour ; and Mrs. Steadman insisted on 
it to her spouse that the Padre had come into 
some money of his own. 

** Not a bit of it," said the hotel-keeper ; " he 
has no money, and never will have. It's Creasey 
that's made him an advance for some scoundrelly 
trick they have had on foot together — that's 
certain ; and I've a great mind to order the pair 
of them out, that I have." 

He didn't take that step, however, and the 
doctor was able to pursue his machinations at 
his leisure, while his accomplice, so Steadman 
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persisted in regarding him, was backwards and 
forwards, as busy as an antiquated and dissi- 
pated bee. Not that the Padre gave way to 
drinking to excess in the manner he used to do- 
or, if he did (and he did), Steadman thought he 
must confine his attentions to imbibing at his 
home, wherever that might be. That home 
was a very sore point with Creasey. He did 
all he possibly could to get Mr. Cupper to give 
up Brimmer's and " The Jolly Bargee" — ^but he 
might as well have spoken to a wall ; the old 
man was, on that point, inexorable, and though 
he refused to give any reason, he repeatedly 
expressed his firm determination not to shift 
his quarters — at least, as yet. 

There were other points, also, on which the 
chief villain was not quite so well satisfied with 
his confederate, and he did not hesitate to state 
them very plainly. 

"Where do you get all the money from, 
Padre?" he asked one day. "I gave you 
enough, certainly, to pay for that decent suit of 
clothes you have got on yoiur back, and to stop 
the mouth of that infernal old hag you insist 
on living with ; but Til be hanged if the pocket- 
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money I give you wiU run to the cabs, and 
feeds, and what not you so often indulge in 
now— eh f ' 

" "When did you see me in a cab?" asked the 
other, with just a suspicion of anxiety in his> 
tone. 

*< Never you mind, old boy. I saw you, right 

enough, more than once; and I'd very much 
like to know where you were going in such a 
hurry." 

^^ Ha, ha, ha I That*s a good one too. Well, 
whisper. Til tell you. But you must promise 
not to let it go any farther. Promise ?" 

" Oh, stuff and nonsense I Of course Til pro- 
mise. Where was it too t" 

" To see my maiden aunt." 

"To see your maiden grandmother I" cried 
the doctor, in a rage ; " look ye here, Mr. Cup- 
per, I don't want any of your silly chaff, so 
please keep it for the blackguard crew you meet 
at * The Jolly Bargee' ; it's wasted on me, I can 
tell you." 

The other laughed out again, long and im* 
moderately — a process that had the effect of 
further enraging his companion, who roared at 
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him to hold his tongue for a fool, adding, 

" And let me just warn you that I don't believe 
all's straighforward and above-board with you ; 
and, by heavens I if I find that you're trying 
•a sell on me, it'll be the blackest day you ever 
knew. By Jupiter 1 Fd think nothing of drop- 
ping you into the Thames some night ^" 

'* Creasey," interrupted the old parson, with 
considerable dignity and firmness, . ^' be good 
enough to keep your threats for some one who is 
likely to care for them — / don't, and so they are 
quite wasted. I really have got a little bit of 
money of my own, and it was in seeing after it 
you saw me in the cabs ; whild, as to playing you 
false, such a thing never entered my head. I'm 
helping you all I can in this matter ; if you don't 
know that, or don't choose to believe it, we 
can separate our horses from one another, and 
each take our own road — ^the world's big enough 
for both of us." 

The other was mollified, if not exactly satis- 
fied, and he muttered some excuse about having 
been upset, or not well, and made some sort of 
lame apology for his harshness. 

" Very well, then,'* said the Padre, ** say no 
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more. Shake hands, and we'll be as good 
friends as ever — indeed, this job cannot be work* 
ed out unless we are friends." 

" It cannot," said Creasey, decisively ; and the 
two men shook hands. 

" And now, what about Belmore ?" 

The doctor shook his head before he an* 
swered : 

'* I've made every possible inquiry about the 
fellow, and I can't say Tm very well satisfied.. 
He seems a rum sort of customer — half a phi* 
losopher, half a fool, and altogether undecided.. 
One of those men who never can make up their 
minds, and wlio never can be calculated upon 
to do anything with certainty, even where their 
own interests are as plain as daylight." 

" Of course you haven't hinted this job to 
him!" 

" Of course not. D'y© take me for an idiot t 
But I've had myself introduced to him, and 
sounded him as well as I could, but I couldn't 
make much of him. He's a mystery." 

"I've known many a mystery dissolve itself 
under the influence of gold," remarked Cupper^ 
drily. 
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" Yes," was the half-Bneering retort, " so have 
I, hundreds of times; but do you think this 
Belmore's a man to dirty his fingers with a 
paltry bribe ?" 

" No, I don't. That's not what I meant. But 
if he was told he might walk into a splendid 
property any day he pleased, he might, and cer- 
tainly would, change altogether." 

'^I sometimes doubt it. That doubt causes 
me more bother than anything else. By Jupi- 
ter, though he is only a distant relative— too 
distant ever to dream of his own accord of being 
the rightful owner — he's a regular Fitzallan, of 
the regular cut. As proud as Lucifer, as deter- 
mined as hell, and as mad as the very flames 
themselves — that's about what Mr. Belmore is." 

"Never you mind all that," remarked the 
parson, decisively ; " there's nothing in it that 
a good]chance of money wouldn't dissipate. Nor 
is that the difficulty." 

« What is, then !" 

" This. We want — or you want, for I won't 
appear in the affair openly — as I take it, only to 
hold this Belmore as a sort of threat over the 
head of the young fellow, if he won't consent to 
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give us what we demand ; and the real trouble 
will be to get off out of ken, provided we suc- 
ceed in inducing Fitzallan, by giving this Bel- 
more just sufficient knowledge to commence 
action, to consent to our wants when the same 
Fitzallan really finds that if he doesn't he will 
lose every farthing of what he most undoubted- 
ly was meant by the General to enjoy." 

The other drummed on the table meditatively 
for a few moments, while the old man scanned 
him curiously, and then the former answered, 

" You're right, Padre, that just is the point. 
After all, it's a rjsk, a damnable risk ; but, so far 
as I can see, the chances are all in our favour, 
and I'll try it on to the very last." 

"So will I — never fear me. But now that 
all's ripe, don't you think it's high time you be- 
gan active operations ?" 

**High time, as you say, and yet I fiink it. 
I'm no coward, but I confess this last effort 
scares me a bit." 

"Poohl — nonsense! — don't think of being 
scared I It is a mere matter of business — done 
every day. Besides, you can play the virtuous 
dodge — say it's a mere sense of duty that com- 
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pels you to come forward, and all that sort of 
stuff; and then allow yourBelf— human nature 
is weak, yon know — to be bought off at the last 
moment. There's nothing to be afraid of. Be- 
sides, haven't yon the whole case, Indian proo£i 
and all, cut and dried ?" 

" Ay, that I have. The whole property's as 
good as lost to Master Fitz, if I only took the 
trouble to sit down and write a note to Mr. 
Belmore. fle has no more claim to it than I 
hare." 

'^Then, in heaven's name, man, delay no 
longer. The more you look at it, the less 
you'll like it. Be off to Ireland by to-night's 
mail, and strike the iron while it's hot. Be- 
sides, the funds are running low, aren't they T" 

^^ Tes, they are. Cupper, your advice is sound. 
I'll start to-night, and to-morrow I'll go straight 
to the barracks and commence." 

He struck the table with his fist, until all the 
glasses rattled again, as a token of his deter- 
mination; and then he rose and began to' put 
some papers in a case* 

^^ I suppose you can spare me a trifle before 
yon go V* asked the Padre, meaningly. 
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The other looked black at the suggestion, 
and was evidently going to remonstrate, when 
a second thought came to his mind, and he 
asked, 

•* How much can you do with !" 
" Oh I say twenty, or twenty-five pounds." 
Creasey scowled at him, but he pulled out 
his purse, and counted down the money in gold, 
without further remark. Cupper pocketed it 
with the most evident satisfaction, and after 
making a few necessary arrangements as to 
corresponding, time of further meeting, &o^ 
&c., the pair of scoundrels separated. 

If Creasey had seen where the Padre went to, 
or had been able to glance over the old man's 
shoulder as he indited a long letter, it may be 
very much doubted if he would not, then and 
there, have added murder to his other crimes, 
and strangled his accomplice, who was to a cer- 
tain extent betraying him, on the spot. The 
Padre went to the private office kept by the 
gentleman of detective ability who retained the 
services of the affable and money-disbursing Mr. 
Ernest Clarke, and there the disgrace to his 
profession, as to his kind indeed, sat down and 
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wrote a long letter to no less a personage than 
Colonel de Courcey Calverley, in which he ac- 
quainted that gentleman with nearly every par- 
ticular of the foregoing interview. That done, 
he sealed, stamped, directed (to Naples) the 
letter with his own hand, and went straight 
away and posted it. Having so far worked 
hard, the Padre considered that the season for 
recreation had arrived^ so he took 'bus home 
to the riverside hamlet which was honoured by 
his residence, and spent the rest of the even- 
ing — ^until he could no longer see, speak, or 
understand — amidst the congenial company to 
be found assembled round the hospitable par- 
lour table of " The Jolly Bargee.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A STRANGE REVELATION. 

" TS Captain Fitzallan in!" asked Dr. Creasey, 

-*• poking his head out of the window of 
the cab which had brought him up to the bar- 
racks in Dublin, where "The Eagles" were 
then lying. 

" Yessir," answered the faithful Pinner, who 
was seldom for many minutes absent from the 
passages and doorways about his master's 
quarters. 

Creasey jumped out of the cab and made his 
way hurriedly upstairs. He was determined to 
see Fitzallan, and feared that if he was recog- 
nized before he got into the room he might be 
stopped, or have the door slammed in his face. 
He rapped at it hastily, and was greeted with 
an indifferent " Come in." 

As soon as he set foot in the room, and the 

p2 
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occupant saw who his visitor was, Captain Fitz- 
allan sprang to his feet, with a whirlwind of 
passion rising in his bosom, and roared, in a 
voice of thunder, an inquiry as to what this 
double-djed villain wanted. 

Almost immediately, however, so broken and 
careless had the man become, his fury left him, 
and he sank back in his chair, before he was 
answered, with what was very nearly an air 
of listless or wearied indifference. The other 
noted the change almost as soon as it appeared, 
and he withheld his reply until the young officer 
had sunk again into his seat. Then he said, very 
calmly, for he had steadied his nerves, and re- 
gained all his old impudent courage, with a 
a strong dose of brandy, before he left his hotel, 

"I want to have a few moments' private* 
conversation with you, Captain Fitzallan, and I 
hope you will listen to me with quietness, while 
I unfold my business.'' 

*' Go on,** said the other, with a tone of perfect 
carelessness, and just as if he was speaking to 
his servant on the most ordinary matter of de- 
tail. — *^ Go on. I suppose you have spent all 
the money you plundered me o^ and want 
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more. You've had that paper you gave me, 
stolen again &om my quarters, and, to say the 
truth, I've been expecting you." 

*• I'm not a thief, nor the master of thieves." 

*• Are you not t I thought you were both." 

Creasey bit his lips. He would far sooner 
have been received with the hottest passion than 
with this listlessness of utter want of concern 
in what was going forward. 

*'I did not steal that paper, sir, and you 
have no right to say so." 

" It doesn't matter — ^it's gone. Tve expected 
you, as I said before. What do you want I" 

"Well — ahem! Do you mind my sitting 
down on this chair I" 

'* Not in the least. Lie down on the sofa if 
you like. It's all the same to me. Only be 
quick with whatever you've got to say. I'm for 
duty very shortly." And he began to trim his 
nails with a penknife lying on the table. The 
doctor sat down, and went on : 

" Captain Fitzallan, I am sorry to tell you — 
really sorry, I can assure you — that Fve made 
It grave mistake in your business — in the story^ 
you know 1" 
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" Yes, I know very well. In the story that 
I was the son of Private Smythe. Have you 
nothing else to tell me I l;knew it was a d d 
lie all along." 

** In some respects it was — ^in others not. I've 
been out to India since I saw you last, and — 
ahem I — it's an awkward thing to tell." 

** Then don't tell it.'* 

" I must. I beard in England — in Chorlbury, 
in fact^— enough to excite my suspicions that I 
had gone on a false scent ^ 

" I know you did." 

— ** On a false scent altogether, and I deterr 
mined to go out " 

" Your plunder having become exhausted." 

^ These interruptions, Captain Fitzallan, may 
be intensely funny, but I fail to see the joke ; and 
you'll excuse my saying that, in business, they 
are singularly out of place and obstructive." 

" Never mind their fun — ^they're trtie. How- 
ever, get on with your speech ; 111 not interrupt 
you any more. Only pray be quick." 

^ Well, I did go out, to Bombay, and thence 
I went to the mofussil, and to Calcutta, and a 
number of other places, picking up an item 
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here, a proof there, a corroboration in the other 
place ; and all has resulted in my obtaining and 
holding legal evidence, of such a strong nature 
as it will be impossible to refute that — in fact, 
to the effect — I mean, to prove to demonstra- 
tion — that I was on the wrong scent as to who 
your real father was." 

The doctor had evidently expected that this 
statement would fall on the listener with all the 
crushing weight of a thunderbolt ; but he was 
utterly mistaken, for, beyond a slight raising of 
the eyebrows, an instinctive gesture often made 
when people feel that they are expected to 
evince surprise, Fitzallan did not seem to take 
the slightest heed of what his informant was 
saying. 

" Do you understand me. Captain Fitzallan ? 
I say I was on the wrong scent as to who your 
real father was." 

"Understand you? — ^perfectly. And who, if 
it's not an impertinent question, do you make 
me out to be this time ?" 

" I don't think you apprehend the gravity of 
the situation, sir. Are you aware that, if it can 
be proved you certainly were not correctly 
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described in the will as Henry Roberto, you 
would lose the property you hold now ?" 

** So my Bolicitor says. Anything else ?" 

" Yes, plenty else. I can prove you are not 
Henry Roberts, nor Henry Smythe either, but 
some one very different indeed. The proofis 
are overwhelming. Captain Fitzallan — over- 
whelming beyond all measure, and *^ 

" And," said the other, rapidly, interrupting 
the doctor, but subsequently speaking very 
slowly, the while gazing at his opponent as 
though he would pierce his very soul— "and, 
Dr. Creasey, you want to see what bargain you 
can drive with me for again maintaining silence ? 
You want me to buy you ofl^ as I bought you 
off before ? Is it not so ?" 

'^ It is so I" cried the other, in tones of the 
most brazen impudence ; '^ it is so, if you choose 
to put it in that way. I throw off the mask 
altogether, and I declare that I will have a fixed 
annuity out of that property you enjoy, to the 
deprivation of the proper heir, for the holding 
of my tongue. Talk of robbing, and pretend to 
make me the object of your scorn and contempt I 
I fling it back in your fisice, Captain Fitzallan, 
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.and with interest I Where I've made a few dirty 
hundreds, or paltry thousands, you have robbed 
the rightful heir of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands; and it is you who are the real rogue, 
not 1 1" 

" Have you done ?" 

There was every appearance — and Creasey 
could not but regard it as only an appearance, 
well acted — of the most profound indifference 
on the part of the young officer ; and, indeed, he 
yawned during the very height of Creasey's in- 
dignant declaration of their being accomplices 
in a joint sort of robbery. 

<<Yes, Captain Fitzallan, I have done. But 
mark my words — ^I'm in earnest, and, be- 
fore Heaven I this time there is no mistake, no 
shadow of error or duplicity— my version is ab- 
solute, undeniable fact; and if you do not 
accede to my terms, I swear to my Maker I will 
go straight to the real heir, and in thre6 
months' time you will be a penniless pauper I" 

He had worked himself up into a furious pasK 
sion — just the very thing he had most desired 
to avoid, but for the life of him he was unable 
to control himself under the cutting, contempt- 
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nous indifference of this lost man before him. 
The latter, after a pause, during which the doc- 
tor glared at him with almost absorbing rage, 
then spoke just as calmly as he had been speak- 
ing all along. 

" Dr. Creasey, I despise your threats just as 
I despise yourself. I'll not give you one suagle 
farthing more in this world, under any con- 
sideration whatever ; that's my answer to you, 
my unqualified answer, and you may just take 
yourself away as quickly as you came, for, if 
you stayed here until midnight, you would hear 
nothing else from me." 

The doctor absolutely laughed out hysteri- 
cally in his baffled rage and surprise. 

" Thafa your answer. Captain Fitzallan — 
your real, deliberate, and only answer?" 

"That's my answer — make the best of it. 
Yon will get no other, and may spare yourself 
the trouble of asking for it. And now, if you 
have nothing more to say, will you excuse me 
calling attention to the fact that there is the 
doorf^ 

The utmost contempt, the coolest want of 
Goncem in the business under discussion, the 
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almost entire absence of any interest whatever 
in this fellow, and in his schemes for further 
plunder, were evident in Captain Fitzallan's 
manner as he rose and pointed to the entrance, 
and the doctor was fairly staggered by a recep- 
tion that he had never even dreamed of. He 
had come prepared for an interview of the most 
stormy character ; he thought it not altogether 
impossible that, on the spur of the moment, the 
enraged officer would have him expelled from 
the barracks with ignominy, or even might 
give him into custody on a charge which he 
could not sustain regarding the former trans- 
action between them ; but he had never ima* 
gined for one moment that he would be received 
with careless contempt, and an indifference thak 
he now saw plainly enough was real, and not 
assumed. This course of conduct threw him 
out of his reckoning entirely, and for the mo- 
ment he was completely nonplussed. But Dr. 
Creasey was by no means the manner of man 
to give up all hopes of victory because he was 
beaten in the preliminary skirmish, and he re- 
turned to the combat with renewed vigour. 
" You do not seem to take my meaning, Cap- 
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tain Fitzallan. Do not deceive yourself into 
thinking that this affair is, like the last, founded 
on hearsay. The evidence I hold has been 
prepared by careful^ wide-awake lawyers. It 
cannot be refuted, and, if I choose, you hold 
the Fitzallan property no longer than the few 
months necessary to comply with legal necessi^ 
ties, and bring the matter, merely pro forma^ 
before the Courts.'' 

^^ On the contrary, I quite understand it. If 
I don't — and I don't — consent to subsidise you, 
you place yourself in communication with the 
next heir. You prove that I am not Henry 
Boberts, that I never was, that therefore the 
property has been willed to me with a flaw that 
cannot be got over, and that the next heir 
walks into it as a mere matter of course. That» 
is so!" 

" That w so. You have it exactly." 
. " Well, I've given you my answer — not one 
&rthing more shall you have, if it was to save 
cither your life or my own. What more do 
you want? My words are plain enough, and 
again I beg to tell you there lies the door. Be 
good enough to avail yourself of it. And, see, 
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you heedn't trouble yourself to come here- 
again. If you do, I shall have you removed hy 
the guard." 

Dr. Creasey had become very nervous — in? 
fact, he was beaten now, and he knew it. Still 
he had one shot in the locker that he thought 
might tell, and he proceeded to deliver it. 

" Perhaps you would not be so cool if youi 
knew all I know, Captain Fitzallan." 

" Perhaps not, but Td chance it." 

" Who do you think your fiither really was V 

"Certainly not Private Smythe — ^that fact 
my instinct tells me. For the rest, I do not 
any longer care one brass button." 

" Sir, I will make you care !" cried the other, 
losing all self-control at being thus baffled by 
a man who, barely a year ago, was as plastic 
clay in his hands — "with two words I will 
make you care. Your father was a man you 
know well — too well for your own happiness." 

"Yes. Who was he, then? This grows 
amusing." 

" He was, and is, Colonel de Courcey Calver- 
ley 1" 

The young officer turned just a trifle pale as 
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this mine was sprung upon him, but, in truth, 
lie was far too much broken, too wretched in 
his bitter black despair at the loss of Lady 
Clara, to care much for, or even to feel much 
of the most astonishing circumstances the 
world could produce ; and beyond a slight 
shock — a shock that but a year ago would have 
been powerful as some fearful earthquake — he 
hardly grasped the magnitude of the communi- 
cation thus made by the villain before him. 

" Ha !" he said, with something of a gasp, 
^' that's the latest version, is it ?" 

Then there was a pause, during which the 
two men looked at one another, each expecting 
the other to speak, each determined to pursue 
his own course — Creasey that of driving a bar- 
gain for money, if human means could accom- 
plish it ; Fitzallan, that of allowing things con- 
nected with his history and prospects to pro- 
ceed in their own way, with little or no assist- 
iince, or even attention from himself. 

The doctor was the first to break silence : 

"That's the latest version, the absolutely 
truthful version. Captain Fitzallan. And now 
what have you got to say to me I" 
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" This. Have you proof — I mean strict^ legal 
proof, that will stand the test of the Law 
Courts, of what you say t" 

" As I told you before, I have the most un- 
deniable proofs. The fact is as I tell you, and 
cannot for one half-hour be disputed." 

" Well " — there was coming again over Fitz- 
allan that horrible, dreary indifference which 
now seemed to be with him even stronger than 
a second nature — " well, and what do you ex- 
pect me to do?" 

" Do, sir ?" roared out the other in a rage — 
" do whatever the-devil you like ! But expect 
no mercy from me. I go straight away to — ^to 
the next heir, and before Autumn, Captain 
Henry Fit2sallan, or Calverley, if it pleases him 
better, will be a dishonoured and penniless pau- 
per. That's what I'll do I" 

Fitzallan had meanwhile rung the bell, and 
presently the faithful Pinner appeared at the 
door. His master spoke to him with the utmost 
Bang^froid. 

** Pinner, just step over to the guard-room, 
and tell the sergeant to send a corporal and a 
file of men to turn this fellow out of barracks." 
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"YessiiV'and Pinner disappeared with alac- 
rity. 

"You may. spare yourself the trouble, sir," 
said Creasey, foaming over vHith rage; "I've 
beaten you once, and I'll beat you again. Good'* 
bye. Captain Fitzallan. Next time we meet 
perhaps you will be a little more humble." 

" Perhaps so," said the other, dreamily ; and 
before he had recovered from his. vision, the 
doctor had taken his hat and was making his 
way downstairs with all speed. He jumped 
into his cab, and just managed to escape 
through the gates in time to be saved the de- 
gradation of being put out by the grinning 
soldiers forming the guard. 

He drove straight to the nearest telegraph 
office, and despatched the following message to 
Padre Cupper : " He shows fight ; very cocky, 
and won't listen to reason; shall be back to- 
morrow in town, and will at once visit B ^ 

and set the ball rolling. Get all your papers, 
&c., ready to meet me." 

"First-ration bugle gone, sir," said the or- 
derly sergeant, putting his head into Fitz- 
allan's room a few moments after the doctor's 
departure. 
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*' All right, sergeant — I'll be with you in a 
moment." 

He rose, put on his sword and sash, and in a 
few minutes was inspecting the cutting up and 
distributing of great joints of beef and mutton 
for the next day's use (it was Saturday), with 
as much calm and quiet as if the whole question 
of his parentage had not been newly raised, and 
in a more norel manner than any he had 
hitherto dreamed of. He really did not care, 
now, one jot whom they made him out to be ; 
and the value of human affliction was beginning 
very plainly to be seen in his case, for it was 
evident that the question of self was rapidly 
turning into quite a secondary one, and that, 
while growing careless to his own interests, he 
was becoming careful for those of his neigh- 
bours. 

For when he got back to his quarters, his 
duty being accomplished, he began to examine 
this re-awakened question ef his birth, in so far 
only as it would aflfect others. He was so dead- 
ened by the terrible mental anguish, culminat- 
ing in total prostration, which he had so 
recently gone through, that really and truly 
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Creasey's statement as to Colonel Calverley 
being his father, had astonished him in the least 
possible degree. He did not give himself the 
trouble — indeed, he had not the power — to think 
the circumstances fairlj out, and he accepted 
the strange news almost at once without further 
thofught. He believed this latest story, as he 
would have believed any that was suggested to 
him on the point, for the reason that his case 
was altogether so mysterious as to be at the 
present beyond his comprehension ; and he was 
prepared to act upon it just as if the " over- 
whelming proofe," of which this Creasey talked 
430 glibly, were already fully before his eyes. 
He did not care to dispute the statement for a 
moment as regarded himself but he did set to 
work to attend to it with a view of protecting in 
the best manner possible the interests of others. 
As he had told Mrs. Paulton, he had quite 
made up his mind to sell out and lose all, as 
«oon as he had heard from Lady Clara Burton ; 
and he meant what he had said at that time 
about waiting until he got that answer he 
was so feverishly expecting. But it never 
came, and as days lapsed into weeks, and weeks 
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into monthsy the hope that was in him began to 
fade and to die away; then it passed into the 
yawning grave ever receiving the dead wishes, 
aspirations, and expectations of poor human 
nature : black despair settled down on him in a 
gloom he could not regard but as eternal : and 
he came to feel that he might as well go at 
once, and lapse into that profound obscurity 
which he had promised himself, as wait day by 
day sickening unto death under the blighting 
poison rising miasma-like from the corruption of 
buried hopes. 

Thus self became as nothing to him, and if 
there was no great positive virtue in its super- 
session under circumstances over which he had 
little or no control, there was the negative good 
that he accepted the inevitable with a willing 
mind, and found his only anxiety to be one for 
the good of persons who were almost strangers 
to him. 

He knew that no one could blame him for 
holding the Fitzallan property by every means 
in his power, but at the same time he felt that 
it would be more just for him to give it up, now 
that he felt almost certain that he was not Henry 
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Eoberts, whoever else he might really be. It 
mattered not to him whether he was S my the or 
Calverley, he would not dispute the case, which 
would doubtless be at once commenced against 
him ; indeed he would give up the estates with- 
out any proceedings at all, and thus strict 
lega*! justice would be accomplished, without 
trouble or worry to either side. But what was 
to be done about this Miss Esther Wyatt, who, 
for all he knew to the contrary, was quite de- 
pendent on the annuity she received from him 
—an annuity contingent on his being General 
Fitzallan's inheritor ? He could not, in justice, 
suddenly deprive her of her subsistence, and 
perhaps leave her to starve ; and yet if he gave 
up the property, that was, in all probability, 
what would come to pass. He pondered over 
this view of the matter long— for weeks — and 
earnestly, and then he arrived at a resolution 
which promised to secure her against absolute 
total loss, and would at the same time satisfy 
bis own conscience, so far as that could be 
done. 

His idea, he felt, was Quixotic, or, rather, 
would be so regarded by the world ; but not 
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for that would he hesitate to put it in action* 
He would write to Mr. Martin to tell him at 
once the new phase into which his business had 
lapsed since the discovery made by Creaseyi 
and he would direct the lawyer to take such im- 
mediate steps as would be necessary to place 
the next heir — ^he thought it was Mr. Belmore, 
though he was not quite clear on the point — ^in 
possession of the Fitzallan property, without 
more delay than the legal formalities would 
demand. But first of all he would take certain 
steps for the benefit of Esther Wyatt, though 
he did not intend to speak of them to Mr. Mar- 
tin — at least at first — lest that gentleman might 
throw obstacles in the way, or at all events 
subject Fitzallan to entreaties and propositions 
which he could not entertain. His commission 
— though indeed he had never been quite clear 
as to which he held, that which he had gained 
on the field of battle, or the one procured for 
him by General Fitzallan — his commission was, 
at all events, his own ; and that he determined 
to sell at once, get as much over-regulation (and 
he thought he should receive a handsome sum) 
as was possible, and then apply the whole of 
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the proceeds to the purchase of an annuity for 
Esther Wyatt. Thus- he would save the poor 
lady from absolute want, he would be giving up 
what he held wrongly in the eye of the law, if 
not of equity; and as for himself and what 
would become of him — well, that was a matter, 
just now, of the most supreme indifference^ 
The light of his life was quenched ; what reason 
was there to care for what became of the lamp 
that had contained it ? 

When he had so made up his mind, he did 
not delay in putting his resolution into practice ; 
but at the same time he went about the affair 
ilnth a circumspection that few would have 
given him credit for. He called the seniors of 
the two commissioned grades below him to his 
quarters, and, without any eagerness, or excite- 
ment, or evidence that it was necessary for him to 
retire from the Service, he announced that he 
was thinking of doing so, and would send in 
his papers if sufficient inducements of a pecuni- 
ary nature were held out to him by thosa who 
would benefit by his withdrawal. The lieuten- 
ant and ensign concerned had long before ex- 
pected that some such offer would be made to 
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them, hut it had been delayed so far beyond the 
time anticipated that they had again commenced 
to despair, and indeed had expressed their 
conviction that Fitz would not sell at all 
unless a good bit of money was got up to 
purchase him out. Accordingly, they had 
questioned their juniors of both ranks as to 
what sum could be made up, and when Fitzallan 
put his proposition, they were prepared with 
an answer that was tolerably accurate. They 
mentioned the over^-regulation money that 
could be , given ; Fitzallan expressed himself 
satisfied with it, and the bargain, so far as it 
could be, was completed there and then. 

Immediately Fitzallan sent in his application, 
" to be allowed to retire from the service by the 
sale of my commission ;" and a sigh of relief went 
forth from almost the entire, regiment when it 
became known that the only man who had ever 
raised a painful scandal in its ranks was about 
to leave it for good and all. The fact was 
telegraphed out to Colonel Calverley without 
an hour's delay, and that noble warrior was 
laid by the heels with a fresh and most violent 
attack of gout, as a consequence of the recep- 
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tion of the news. The telegram was never 
shown to Lady Clara, nor what it contained 
even hinted at, and indeed her ladyship had 
no idea whatever, having been ont when the 
message arrived^ that there was any connection 
between her nncle's fresh attack and the receipt 
of a missive from England. 

Bat she knew that her uncle was terribly 
agitated and upset — that some interior struggle 
of unexampled fierceness (for him) was going 
on in his mind, and that, unless he speed- 
ily regained his ordinary quiet and calm, he 
must succumb to the disease from which he suf- 
fered such incessant pain. He had told her 
that that incessant agitation was the result of 
the law business connected with his little pro- 
perty — ^it was a mere trifle for a man in his 
position — ^business in which she sometimes help- 
ed, so far as copying letters, &c,, went ; and in 
her own innocent truthfulness she was quite 
content with the explanation, and prayed fer- 
Tently that all the worry of it might imme- 
diately pass away, and leave her dear uncle 
once more at rest. 
And the old man kept his oouch in agony of 
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mind as of body; and he cursed and blas- 
phemed, in his rage against himself and 
against all the world, whenever that sweet 
girl was absent or out of eaivshot. And he 
lied to himself and to his God, for he said, 
'' These things have come on me as a hideous 
mischance of fortune 1" while he well knew that 
they fell upon him as judgments that could no 
longer be held back — that the sins of his youth 
were punishing him in the unrepentant days of 
his age. But he defied fortune as he defied God; 
and, indeed, to him, miserable worldling of 
worldlings, the two terms were little short of 
convertible. 

Mr. Martin received Captain. Fitzallan's com- 
munication without very much astonishment. 
He had become aware that his client's mind 
had received a shock from what had oc- 
curred in connection with Lady Clara Burton, 
that had, in a measure, paralysed it ; and he had 
nearly come to the conclusion, before the re- 
ceipt of the final letter, that Fitzallan's abandon- 
ment of the service, and of the property, was a 
mere question of time. Mr. Martin had, like all 
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of hifl profesBion, seea an immense amount of 
inifiering in the course of his life, but he had 
never before known a man so completely altered 
by mental trouble as was his client. Of course, 
and because of his professional instincts and train- 
ing, he resisted with might and main the efforts 
of Captain Fitzallan to his own ruin, but Mr. 
Martin soon came to perceive that such resist- 
ance was perfectly futile ; and though he stren-r 
nously continued it, he felt convinced that it was 
perfectly vain. 

Nor was he much surprised at this new ground 
the scoimdrel Creasey had broken. Mr. Martin 
had never taken very kindly to the Smytho 
version of the origin of Fitzallan ; and from the 
investigations into the matter which he had 
made on his account, and, unknown — at least, to 
the extent to which they really went — to his 
client, he had become satisfied that Creasey's 
story was not correct in all particulars, though 
he, Mr. Martin, had been unable as yet to get at 
what he considered a satisfactory solution of the 
strange circumstances. It was quite possible 
that CoIonel^Calverley really was the fitther of 
the unfortimate young man, who seemed to be 
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a mere football for the kicks of Dame Chance; 
and if he was, and if he knew it (argued Mr* 
Martin), then there could hardly be on the &ce 
of the earth a mote pestilent scoundrel — ^&r 
superior in sustained villainy to even Creasey 
himself— than this same Colonel de Courcey 
Calverleyt commanding Her Majesty's " Eagles/^ 
On one point Mr. Martin was quite resolved—' 
that he would noty under present circumstances, 
accept his client's directions as to making over 
the property, until the fullest and most satisfac- 
tory investigation had been made into all the 
particulars of this most singular case ; and he 
proceeded at once to put his resolution into 
trim for being acted upon. 

The great and immediate pointt however^ 
was to get bis client to remain at rest until 
there were real grounds for taking decisive 
action, and to attain that end be wrote him a 
long letter— not indeed full of sound and fury, 
but most certainly signifying Dotbing. He told 
the Captain-— it was the literi»l truth, even if 
nothing more-^that be was taking prompt steps 
to set the case properly in motion; he hinted 
his opinion that there might be stiU further 
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revelations, which would possibly give the 
business an entirely new colour ; and he coun- 
eelled three things — absolute confidence and 
reliance in himself (Mr. Martin), just as absolute 
calm and self-restraint; and if at all possible 
the obtaining of " urgent " leave to come over 
to London, and be on the spot for proper con- 
sultations with his legal adviser. 

To that letter Captain Fitzallan briefly re- 
plied, expressing his satisfaction that Mr. Mar- 
tin had set the matter of his former communica- 
tion in motion; stating that he was quite 
prepared for any revelations, no matter of what 
nature; that he was perfectly calm and sel^ 
restrained, and that it was out. of the question, 
besides being otherwise imdesirable, his seeking 
to obtain leave just now. He added that he 
had every reliance in Mr. Martin's abilities and 
judgment, but he omitted all mention of ^' con- 
fidence," for the reason that he had, as yet, kept 
concealed from the solicitor the fact of his 
having sent in his papers of retirement. He 
justified to himself that want of complete confi- 
dence on the ground that what he was doing 
was for the best for Esther Wyatt ; though of 
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course it could not be otherwise regarded hy 
any man of business like Mr. Martin than aa 
folly, pure and unadulterated. In his present 
mental state he had no desire for further con- 
flict or further discussion with his solicitor on 
any disputed point; he wanted to do mero 
justice, and then to sink for ever into a pro- 
found obscurity, to be ended only with the 
moment of death. He had abandoned all hope 
in this world, and he did not care to have hi» 
motives, any more than his future actions, can- 
vassed and dragged into light by any man,, 
even though that man was his own soUcitor^ 
acting for the best according to his lights. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" I HATED HIS UNBORN CHILD T 

Til ISS ESTHER W YATT had long sinoe re- 
•"•*• turned from her protracted visit to Lon- 
don, and was once more located at The Pines. 
Indeed, she had come back to her old residence 
as soon as ever ** The Eagles ^ had departed for 
Ireland, and with her the buxom Maggie 
Smythe, whose continued existence with such a 
lady as Esther was a thing to be wondered at, 
not to be explained. 

The pair had been living in very quiet lodg- 
ings in the north of London, and, for all their 
friends or acquaintances knew, they might as 
well have been dwellers in the Great Sahara. 
Maggie Smythe, as was her custom, had man- 
aged, without the least difficulty, to pick up 
with some acquaintances that were more free 
than desirable ; but her mistress lived absolute- 
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\j alone, while the few people who came to see 
her appeared to be, in Maggie Smythe's eyeB, 
either attorney's clerks, broken-down gentle- 
men, or other persons not fit for civilized 
society. But though alone, Esther had gone 
out a good deal to strange mysterious places^ 
where Maggie could not follow her with ease ; 
nor did the latter fail for want of trying ; and 
the upshot of it all was that the servant ex- 
pressed her decided opinion to a neighbouring 
young potman— he was decidedly sweet on 
the rotund and jovial-looking widow— "that 
her missus was up to some game that beats me, 
that it does, unless she's changing from all she 
used to be." 

He of the pots consoled her as well as he 
could with the somewhat vague remark that 
" most folks / know of, are up to games ;" and 
the two swore an eternal fHendship, which 
lasted until Maggie received what she called 
"the route," and went off to Chorlbury with 
her mistress. The former found The Pines 
very dreary living after the pleasures of her 
London life. She did not know a soul in the 
regiment which had replaced " The Eagles " in 
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Chorlbury Barracks, and she missed the visits 
she had been in the habit of paying to Mrs. 
Wrigley, to old Parker the mess-sergeant, and 
to Fitzallan's dried-up old stick of a servant, 
who, dried as he was, could nevertheless find it 
impossible to resist the blandishments of this 
&ir lady, and had freely entertained her, at 
odd and safe times, in his master's quarters — 
pretty much as the majority of the other sol- 
diernservants conducted themselves as regarded 
their own masters. And, to say the truth, 
Maggie very much missed Creasey ; she missed 
him, but she by no means had forgiven him— 
not she — and she would, if she could, have 
done him any possible injury, in revenge for the 
slight he had put upon her by going off with- 
out as much as telling her why or wherefore ; 
and, as she said to herself, ^^ an' me with the 
mean rascal on'y an hour before he lef I But 
m be evens with him yet — ^trust Maggie Smythe 
for that r 

But when, in due efflux of time, the doctor 
returned to his home, and to the astonished 
female servants whom he had left in charge of 
it — ^left with very scanty means, too — every- 
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thing seemed drifting fast into the same old 
groove. One of .the very first intimations he 
gave of his return was a call on Esther Wjatt. 
She point-blank refused to see him, and he re* 
tired from Blaydon-on-the-HiU with his taU 
very much between his legs. Nor was Maggie 
Smythe more courteous. She it was who had 
opened the door to him^ and her greeting was 
anything but kindly ; in &ct, it was so much 
the reverse that the doctor, on his return to 
his house that evening, sat down to indite to 
her an epistle, written in very plain letters and 
language, to suit her educational requirements ; 
the result of which was, as he had anticipated, 
the bringing of that matron to something very 
like the old terms ; and soon she commenced 
visiting him again, and consuming large quan- 
tities of liquor at his expensje, just as if nothing 
had ever occurred to disturb the friendly rela- 
tions beWeen them. 

Esther Wyatt, who of late had become far 
more watchful than she had ever been before of 
the actions of Mistress Margaret Smythe, did 
not at all care for this renewed friendship be- 
tween the two, and determined to put an end 
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to it. She had positively forbidden her servant 
to hold any communication whatever with the 
doctor, and she took, as she thought, sufficient 
precautions to ensure her orders being obeyed. 
But, in spite of all, her handmaiden managed to 
elude her vigilance, and though Maggie strenu- 
ously denied that she now ever visited a gen- 
tleman whom she professed to hate, Esther was 
not satisfied, and determined on taking a step 
which some months back she would not even 
have conceived. 

Maggie Smythe had been absent about three 
hours. She had promised to return from her 
marketing within two, and Esther promptly 
decided to go after her, and see for herself the 
real state of affairs ; so she ordered out the old 
wheezy fly from the "Blaydon Arms/' which 
did public duty for the whole parish, and she 
directed the driver to make straight for Dr. 
Creasey's abode. Arrived there, she walked, 
without giving the servant time to remonstrate, 
straight into what she conceived, from the 
frightened girl's glances, to be the doctor's 
study, and she was not disappointed. 

The doctor was reclining on an easy-chair, 
smoking a cigar, while handy to his elbow 
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stood a tall glass of that amber decootion of 
brandy and soda-water to which he was so 
partial. Maggie Smythe was lounging on a 
.couch not far off, and her potation was of a 
ruddier hue — rum and water. 

They both started to their feet as Esther 
Wyatt swept majestically into the room, and 
they both looked for the instant completely 
disconcerted. The doctor was the first to re- 
cover himself, and with a half-impudent, half- 
careless laugh, he addressed the pale^ worn 
woman, who had so unexpectedly interrupted 
the tete-iL'tete. 

" Glad to see you, Fm sure. Miss Wyatt,'' he 
said, " in my humble abode. May I beg of you 
to be seated t" 

She waved her hand grandly as she coldly 
replied, 

"Thank you, I prefer to stand. Maggie 
Smythe, I thought I had forbidden you to pay 
visits in Chorlbury without my knowledge t" 

The woman determined on the instant to 
brazen it out. There was no other course 
left to her, and at the one she perforce selected 
she was an adept. 

r2 
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*' If I come here at all, I must pay yisits. How 
do je expect I'm to keep standin' on me legs all 
day, about your business, an' not ever get a sit 
down? Flesh an' blood couldn't stan' it, an' 
Til not r 

** Well, if you can't stand it — though why 
you shouldn't any more now than ever, I do not 
comprehend — ^there's an easy remedy, and you 
have it in your own hands. Toucan ^" 

**But, Miss Wyatt," interrupted Creasey, 
'^had you not better excuse the poor woman 
this time? I assure you it was all my fault* I 
met her in the street, and, seeing she looked so 
&gg^9 1 asked her in for a little refreshment 
and rest. Nothing more, I assure you." 

^^An' that's the truth, ma'am," added Maggie, 
on her own account. " I never disobey you but 
just on an occasion like this, an' there's no call 
to make a fuss over it." 

The woman evidently had been drinking 
again ; her flushed £ice, thick language, and 
impudent demeanour were quite sufficient indi- 
cations of that fact. 

Esther listened to it all very patiently, but 
none the less was her determination to make an 
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end of this conduct. She had thought the mat- 
ter fairlj out at home, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that, if Maggie was reallj engaged 
plotting with Creasey, there could no longer be 
any reason for herself (Esther Wyatt) keeping 
si:ich a traitress in her service, and that she 
would indeed be far safer with the woman out 
of her home than living in it as a spy on her 
actions. Besides that, since Creasey had re* 
turned, Esther had made up her mind that there 
was no longer any safety or privacy for her in 
England, and she had almost decided on selling 
off her home, and seeking in a foreign land that 
seclusion and isolation which her own no longer 
afforded. She would finally break with Crea- 
sey; break with her life-long companion and 
servant, Maggie Smythe; break with all and 
everything binding her to Chorlbury, and 
would bury her memories with her grie& on a 
shore that should never be knoMm. 

" Dr. Creasey,'' she said, " I owe you an apolo- 
gy for this intrusion in. your home; but now 
that I am here, I think it would be your better 
part to let me deal as I think best with this 
woman — with my servant." 
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*' Woman an' servant yerself !" retorted Mag- 
gie, with rage boiling over at what she regard- 
ed as gross insult. '' Who are ye, Fd like to 
know, to make names at me ? Tell me that ^" 

" H'sh, h'sh, Mag 1" said Creasey ; " there's no 
good making a disturbance. Do be peaceable^ 
there's a good creature, now." 

The voice soothed her a little^ and she re- 
strained herself; but it was with an evident 
effort, that threatened not to be long sustained. 
Esther resumed : 

^' It does not matter much, Maggie Smythe^ 
what I call you. We have known one another 
too long for mere squabbling ^" 

** An' haven't I always served you well ?" 

" I do not complain that you have not. I 
make no &ult there. But I have, especially of 
late, repeatedly warned you against coming 
here, to this house ^" 

"That's kind of you, madam," sneered out 
Creasey* But she went on without sign : 

" Tve told you that I will not have it, and 
BOW, the very first day after I last spoke to you, 
I find you here drinking^— drinking spirits with 
— ^with this man." 
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There was an overpowering air of withering 
scorn about her proud lip as she pointed with 
the index finger at Creasey, and it had a mo- 
mentary eifect in silencing the pair of Bohe- 
mians. The doctor was the first to shake him- 
self free from the influence he could not but feel, 
even thougE it was but for a moment or two. 
At once he jumped to a conclusion, at which 
he had been long gazing, that all was up be- 
tween Esther and himself and in consequence 
he affected to treat her with contempt. 

" Call me what you like," he said, indiffer- 
ently, " only don't bring your women's nagging 
wrangles into my study. If you must fight, 
why can't you fight at home, and not come 
kicking up a caterwauling in this house ? Cut 
it short, will ye t" 

Esther glared at him as if she would have 
killed him, had she the power. He returned her 
glance with one of sarcastic amusement ; and 
Maggie Smy the laughed outright at the doctor's 
manner towards her mistress. 

"An end of this I" cried Esther, fiercely, 
stamping on the floor with one foot — " an end 
of this at once* Maggie Smythe, I will give 
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you one chance more.' If you choose to come 
away with me at once, you can do eo ; if you 
don't, you are no longer my servant, I discharge 
you on the spot 1" 

*^ Thank her for nothing, Maggie I Thank 
the hell-cat for nothing, there's a brave girl 1" 
laughed out Creasey, while Esther absolutely 
foamed with rage, and the servant grinned 
from ear to ear with vulgar delight at seeing 
one, ordinarily so calm as Esther Wyatt habitu- 
ally was, excited with passion for almost 
nothing. 

^' Thank her I Indeed then, I do thank her I 
But she might have saved herself the trouble of 
discharging me — ^long as we have been together, 
I tvas going to discharge her I for I couldn't live 
any longer with 8uch a female beaBtess !-with 
such a monster of a woman as'd sent the babe 
of her womb away from her for ever I — as'd 
treat " 

<^ Oh I good heavens, woman, are you mad ? 
Are you a raging lunatic, to speak so ?" 

And the unfortunate creature rushed to the 
door in alarm, lest it should be ajar, and her 
shame should escape to willing ears. The 
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action, and the intense dread depicted in 
every line of her late mistress's countenance, 
but excited Maggie Smythe to a further pitch of 
rage ; while the devilish being in the semblance 
of a man, who had led up to all this terrible 
scene, leant against the wall and laughed out- 
right. 

"Mad! — ^raving I Not a bit of it, Esther 
Wyatt," went on Maggie, at the very top of 
her voice. " Why should I be ? Haven't I kept 
your secret for you for years and years and . 
years, an' never as much as hinted at it to a soul t 
Don't talk to me of madness or of raving, you un- 
natural tigress of a mother I You thought you 
had palmed off on me that the boy was dead 
years ago, did ye ? An' so ye did, for a time, 
but the moment, a'most, I laid eyes on him I 
knew him — an' the doctor knew him, an' we 
all knew him ; an' you to keep on with your in- 
nocent face, and your sicknesses, an' the rest of 
your humbug I Faugh I I'm sick of ye I Dis- 
charge me I I wouldn't live with ye another 
day, if it was to cost me me life — ^ye brutally 
cruel mockery of a mother I Hide your fistce 
from me, ye monster of monsters ; an' it's well 
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ye may do it, for you're not fit to breathe God's 
air, ye that would have killed yer own baby of 
yer womb, had ye the courage 1" 

Esther Wyatt stood trembling, her eyes pro- 
truding, horror on every lineament, her mouth 
open, «her features Uvid, the very picture of 
agonized dread and terror, while this terrible 
woman continued her awful tirade. Then 
Esther gasped wildly for breath,, and essayed 
to speak ; but no words would come ; and the 
doctor, frightened that she would die, bade 
Maggie hold her peace, while he ran over to 
support the other. His touch revived her, and 
she shuddered violently as she shook herself 
free from his grasp. 

'^Ohl has anyone heard this? — has anyone 
heard this ?" she moaned out, as one in death's 
agony. 

" No, no," replied the doctor, hurriedly — ^he 
felt that the thing had gone too far, and was 
becoming full of danger; ^^no one can hear 
anything that goes on in this room from outside. 
For God's sake, Esther, be calm — ^be calm I 
Maggie lost her temper, that's all." 

"I will!— I will! But tell me— how long 
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liave you known that he was still alive ? Mag- 
gie Smythe, how long, I ask you ?" 

" Oh I ever so long — ^it don't matter about the- 
day," answered the woman, indifferently. "I 
know it, and that's enough." 

" Creasey, have you betrayed me ? * Have you 
had the conscience to betray me, after all I'va 
done for you 1" 

"Now I haven't," he said, bluntly. ^"Do 
you suppose she's a blind fool ? How could she 
help finding out the cock-and-bull story you 
passed on us, about his being killed in the 
Mutiny, when she came to meet him face to faco 
in Chorlbury, and was struck at once with his 
Wyatt likeness — ay, and he's not so much un- 
like his &ther, old Calverley, either — ^to anyone 
knowing what the old man was. No, Esther, it 
was you who played the dishonest and the 
fooUsh part, of trying to deceive us ; we who 
had helped you exactly as you desired in the 
sorest hour of your need ; we who kept— when 
youbeggedandprayed and implored us to doso— ^ 
we who kept your marriage from that penniless 
villain of a Calverley, as he then was, a pro- 
found secret ; we who, in reply to similar tears 
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and protestations, kept even the fact of your 
<3onfinement of this — ^this Captain Fitzallan" — 
{How Esther shivered with horror as the recol- 
lections were forced on her, in the calm, cutting 
tones of this ruffian doctor — ^ruffian and yet — 
now she knew it and felt it — not such a monster 
as she was herself) — ^^kept his birth a dead 
secret from all but the two or three who must 
have known it, and palmed him off as one of 
twins — ^Maggie here bein^ confined the same 
night. We did all these things for you, just to 
gratify your horrid passions of wild rage that 
Oalverley had deceived you into a marriage 
under the false pretence that he was as rich as 
Croesus— but did you not deceive him in just 
the same point t Answer that, Esther Wyatt." 

But she was silent, and only shuddered the 
more at the pointedness of the question. He 
resumed : 

"We, I repeat, and you dare not deny it, 
worked for you in this way to our own loss and 
discredit — ^we laboured for you, we slaved for 
you, we lied for you, we almost perjured our- 
selves for you, and what was our reward ? Ton 
deceived us, you lied to us about this boy, you 
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palmed off on us the tale of his death in the 
Mutiny, which appeared in the Times, and which 
you yery soon, almost immediately, knew to be 
a falsehood ; and then you have the impudence,. 

the d ^d impudence to come here and talk 

to Maggie and to me of ' betraying ' and ^ de- 
ception,' and all the rest of the rot I" 

** Ob I for mercy's sake, for dear mercy's sake,, 
spare me this awful repetition I Creasey, spare 
me, as you are a man T' was the wail rising up- 
from the wretched object called Esther Wyatt,. 
that had now fallen powerless and nerveless- 
down on the broad sofa. 

^* Spare her I" laughed out Maggie, whose 
bad blood was now fearfully inflamed by her 
own words, by Creasey's denunciations of her 
mistress, and even by the prostration and utter 
defeat of the latter, whom she had never seen 
beaten by human being before — at least, never 
to give public sign of it — " Spare her, indeed I 
Why wouldn't ye spare her, Creasey? She 
that spared her own flesh and blood, she that 
druv the baby she had never seen the face of 
from her breasts when it sought them. Ay, 
spare her, spare the woman that gave up her 
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ohild to strangers ; that sold him, as it might be, 
to hide her harted pride ; that left him to live 
-or die in the hands of strangers, as he best 
might — spare her I Spare that woman that 
pursued her own son as far as she could with 
her hatred " 

"Never! never I never I" cried out the tor- 
tured mother, with a fierce vehemence that 
fairly startled the other two. " I never did in- 
jure the child ; and what I did was for his best 
advantage. Before Heaven, I swear it I" 

" What ?" interposed the doctor — " what's 
that you say ? Did you not persuade that old 
fool of a Fitzallan, mad with love for you as he 
was — did you not, when he insisted on adopting 
the child, make him give it a false name, and 
leave the money to him under that name — ^that 
money that he will now lose because of your 
having done so ? Is not that injury ? " 

" I did not so tell him. I never did, I never 
breamed of it. He did it of his own accord, the 
better to keep my secret ; and had I known that 
it would have injured, injured him, the boy, 
I never would have consented to it. It is you, 
-Creasey, you that have plundered and robbed 
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him, and are plundering and robbing him noWf 
just as you have for these long weary years 
plundered and robbed me, his mother ! I may 
have been foolish, bad, criminal, if you like, but 
you have been ten thousand times worse !" 

The first agony of her passionate shame was 
over, and with that appalling strength within 
her that could strangle nature itself, she was 
again gaining a mastery over her weaker hu- 
manity, or rather changing its current in a fisir 
worse direction. 

'^ Hear her I Just listen to the she-wolf, an' 
she will make herself an injured angel before 
she's stopped I" cried Maggie, with all the vul- 
gar coarseness inherent in her. 

" Tve heard of a caged hyena," was the mad- 
dening remark of the doctor, '^ but it seems to 
me we have one here broken loose." 

And indeed, if the retort was bitterly cruel, it 
was at least appropriate ; for Esther Wyatt had 
commenced to pace violently up and down the 
room, her great dark eyes flaming with passion, 
her hair floating after her in a tossed mane of 
darkness, her hands clenched till it seemed as 
though the nails must cut through the flesh. 
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and her whole appearauce more that of a wild 
animal than of a rational being. 

^* Injured!" she cried. "And who more in- 
jured than I ? And what 1 did, I did not know 
I was doing. You yourself have told me, often 
and often, Creasej, that I was not responsible 
for what I did in those terrible days of my 
shame and degradation — have you not?" 

^*I may have done so: but it was only to 
satisfy your morbid questionings." 

"Morbid questionings I What woman, in 
the whole of India, had been so deceived as I 
was by that — that — monster, Calverley I Was 
I not young, handsome, accomplished, all that 
a girl could be ? Was I not the pride of tho 
station? — ay, of the whole country, so they told 
me; and might I not have married anyone I 
chose, from the General down to the youngest 
cadet ? Might I not, I say ?" She paused in 
her tiger-like walk, and stamped for a reply. 

"You certainly might, Esther," quietly an- 
swered Creasey. " You were all that you have 
said, and a great deal more besides. But why 
did you marry the cadet, or this penniless Cap- 
tain, rather, when, as you say, you might have 
married the General ?" 
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" Why ? Because I was a mad fool ; because 
I was deceived bj his handsome face and his 
lying tongue ; because — Colonel Fitzallan was 
away on the frontier then — he had no sooner 
set foot in the cantonment than he came and 
courted me, and told me of his wealth, and of his 
estates ; of all he had, and all he was going to 
have " 

** Pardon me a moment, but didn't he — ahem I 
— wasn't he given to understand that the bun- 
galow, with all its splendid famiture, and eight 
hundred a year, clear and clean, was your own 
— all your own ?" 

*' He may have imagined it, but not &om me 
—before heaven, not from me I I heard after- 
wards, long afterwards, that some of his brother- 
officers had started Buct a etory, to excite his 
well-known greed of gold, and have a laugh at 
it. They did have their laugh, and I was the 
victim. But let that pass. Did he not hurry 
me into a itecrefi inarriaget fbol^ mad fool that 
I was- 1 And then: did he not, when he found 
out I was as penniless as himself, though with- 
out his monstrotlfl debtff^ — did he not then 
desert me, deny his marriage, with your help 

VOL. in. s 
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willingly given, and leave me to the cruel 
anguish of a blasted name ? Say, did he not t — 
and no one knows better than you two — did he 
not do all these ? And how could I — I, a mere 
girl, friendless and alone — how could I, I ask, 
but dread the sight of the oiSspring of such a 
cursed union " — she stopped, and she glared at 
the man and woman before her with a look that 
was wUdness embodied — " when at last it was 
bom r 

" Pooh, pooh 1" said the doctor, indiflferently 
(Maggie was quieter than she had been, for 
there was a fierce grandness about Esther's 
manner and wild language that subdued her), 
— "pooh I Esther ; you need not excite yourself 
so. We know all that you've been telling us, 
but I don't see how it exonerates you from 
the guilt of abandoning the kid altogether, and 
from keeping up your hate to the present day. 
It ain't natural." 

These words only exasperated her all the 
more, for she knew, in spite of herself, that they 
were just. 

" I did not abandon it. Why did he abandon 
it 1 — the hateftd monster I I knew it was cared 
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for, and well tended, and that its future was 
secured when Fitzallan took its guardianship. 
Why did he abandon it? Why did he never 
care to know whether it was born alive or 
dead!" 

" Because, I suppose, you had agreed to sepa- 
rate from him altogether, and never know one 
another, or " 

"No, doctor, ye're wrong there," put in 
Maggie Smythe. "Ye forget that, when my 
own babby died, in the course of the week, it was 
agreed, an' me lady there was the one that put 
us up to it " 

"It's false, woman! I never spoke to you 
for weeks and weeks after the birth." 

" Well, I was told 'twas yourseli^ if it wam't 
— but that doesn't matter. Don't ye remember, 
Creasey, that I wrote him, as well as I was able 
— an' 'twas that drunken parson held. me han', 
by the same token — to say that the babby, his 
babby, was dead, an' that^mine lived ?" 

" Of course, of course ; there's the plain ex- 
planation for you, Esther, of why he appeared 
to abandon it." 

S2 
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There was a curl of infinite bitterness on her 
lip as she asked, 

" I do not believe it ; but suppose, for a mo- 
menty it is true — is it the plain explanation 
of why he abandoned mef^ 

**rm sure I can't tell; I thought you both 
agreed to separate for ever, as soon as ever you 
— ahem ! — when you found one another out." 

^' It is a base and cowardly insinuation. Dr. 
Creasey, and I do not believe a man breathing 
would make it but yourself. You know he de- 
serted me under shameful circumstances, and 
got himself put on the Staff at the war, on pur- 
pose to be better able to abandon me ; and what 
could I do but consent to separation t" 

"And you didn't desire it at all yourself?" 
sneered out the other. 

" I did desire it — I'm not the one to deny it 
— 1 desired it with all my heart, but it was after 
he had deserted me. Then my whole soul 
seemed to turn to hate. I hated him ; I hated 
his very name ; I almost think I hated his iinbom 
child; I hated myself far more than anyone 
else; my whole life was wrecked, ruined, 
destroyed, then, now, and for ever I'' 
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The wretched woman, in the height of her 
agony, flung her arms up as she shrieked out 
the last words in accents of intense despair ; 
and then she fell fainting to the earth, the first 
really insensible feint of her whole troubled life* 

They lifted her up, bore her to the sofa, and 
applied all the remedies the doctor^s skill could 
suggest, but for a long time their efforts to 
bring her round were unsuccessful. Maggie 
Smythe was very much frightened. She had 
never known her mistress to be in such a state 
before, and the woman thought she was about 
to die, if [not already dead. Creasey knew bet- 
ter, but even he was a good deal alarmed, and 
it was not until Esther showed certain signs of 
returning consciousness that he began to feel 
at all comfortable. 

Then came the question of what they were 
to do with her. She could not well be kept 
where she was, even if she would stay ; and 
Maggie thought that, if she went home with 
Miss Wyatt after the scene in which they had 
both displayed such violence, she would proba- 
bly do more harm than good to the patient. 

" We were all fools,** said the doctor, scratch- 
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ing his head in doubt ; ^^ and -what the deuce 
set us all off raking up these cursed schemes, 
in which the three of us were pretty equally 
blamable, I'm sure / don't know." 

" Speak for yerself I" was the retort ; for 
Maggie had by no means entirely forgiven 
Creasey what she had against him, and was, 
indeed, that very day seeking a means "to 
serve him out," as she called it — "speak for 
yerself, and her, if ye like ; I was only a tool 
between ye, that ye're both trying to fling away 
now ye're done with it, an' ye may ^" 

" There, there 1 Hold your tongue, will you? 

I don't want such another d d row in the 

house for a long time to come, and it was you 
began it." 

" It wasn't ; 'twas she, with her calling me 
names." 

"Very well, then, it was she, if you like it 
best ; but h'sh I she's coming to." 

And in effect Esther began to regain her senses; 
and once she knew where she was, and in what 
company, her recovery was rapid. But she 
was very feeble, and the doctor insisted on her 
taking a heavy dose of brandy before he would 
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allow her to stir. She begged to be sent home 
directly, but she shuddered— shivered withia 
herself as it were— when Creasey proposed 
that Maggie Smythe should accompany her. 
Ultimately, she was despatched in a cab with 
the servant-girl, Mary, of the doctor's house- 
hold, as her escort ; and as the fly drove away 
from the door, and Creasey's eyes rested for the 
last time on the tempest-torn features of the 
miserable set-aside wife, the unnatural mother, 
and the utterly wrecked woman, he turned 
back to enter the house with the muttered ex- 
clamation, 

"A burnt-out volcano — a hollow crust of 
exhausted flames I If that woman lives long, 
ril never venture an opinion again." 

And Maggie Smythe remained to work out a 
bit of villainy, double treachery, on her own 
part, and her motive was common, low, yet cun- 
ning and unappeasable revenge. 
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CHAPTER XI, 



" IT WAS THE PASSION THAT CRIES FOR BLOOD TO 
QUENCH IT THOROUGHLY." 



CAPTAIN FITZALLAN managed to keep his • 
forthcoming retirement from the Service a 
profound secret from his legal adviser until all 
the arrangements had been completed. Eng- 
land is esBentially a country of red tape, and 
even the simple process of selling out of the 
Army is one attended with no little difficulty 
and delay. Fitzallan did all he could to hastea 
on the matter, but he found himself impeded at 
every step; and it seemed that the more he 
urged speed, the greater was the time wasted 
by the authorities. He chafed terribly at this 
procrastination, which sorely irritated him once 
he had made up his mind to take the final step ; 
and he was also in a state of anxious uncer- 
tainty as to the mysterious doings of Mr. Mar- 
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tin, from whom he could extract nothing what- 
ever of a satisfactory nature. The solicitor, in 
place of explaining the cause of proceedings in 
regard to the will not being at once taken, 
pleaded the natural and justifiable slowness of 
legal practice, and silenced his client, whenever 
the clamour of the latter became too warm to 
be agreeable, with such oceans of unintelligible 
law jargon as nearly drove the young officer 
crazy. 

Foi: now another change had come over the 
latter, and he was no longer Hstlessly indifferent 
to his own affairs, or to what was going on 
around him. On the contrary, he was foil of 
feverish eagerness to get everything settled, 
and to be able to plunge into that obscurity 
which he looked forward to as other men do 
to dreams of bliss that never can be realised. 
That retirement, and the settlement on Esther 
Wyatt, with occasional hastily-conceived letters 
to Mr. Martin, as referred to above, occupied 
all the thought he could spare from the con- 
templation of the great sorrow and the great 
loss which made up so vast a portion of his 
present existence, and he wandered about, out 
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into fer country lanes, or away into the recesses 
of the Dublin mountains, entirely by himself^ 
in a state of dreary restlessness, whenever he 
could get leave of absence from duty, or from 
the hated barracks. 

Occasionally, but only very seldom of late, 
he dropped in at Maria Paulton's, and he never 
went away before asking for, and being will- 
ingly treated to some of the grand old music 
that had first roused him from the deadly 
apathy he had fallen into. But he spoke very 
little about himself or his plans during these 

visits ; he never in the remotest manner alluded 

• 

to the past, or even hinted at the existence of 
Lady Clara Burton; and Maria and Jack, of 
course, never cared to revert to them either. 
Bather, it should be said, they did care 
very considerably ; but a delicacy and a con- 
sideration had come to this "factory-girl** 
which no one could have expected from her 
antecedents, and she felt that it would be un- 
wise as well as unkind to seek for confidences 
from a man whose life seemed blasted. They 
knew, of course, that he was going to sell ; 
they guessed also that there had been some 
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further painful revelations made as to his ori- 
gin, and the hold he had on the property ; they 
were certain that he would inevitably lose the 
latter as soon as his name appeared in the 
Gazette — these things he had of his own ac- 
cord told them, or hinted to them ; but beyond 
what he said, and it was very little, they did 
not seek to inquire. 

" No, Jack," said Maria one evening, just 
after Fitzallan had left them — "no, nothing 
can be done for him. Be is a lost, ruined man^ 
and though I pity him from the bottom of my 
heart, I cannot but see that he has brought 
every bit of this on himself." And she sighed 
as she again turned to some embroidery just 
then occupying her attention. 

" Tm beginning to think you're right, after 
all, Maria," answered Jack from the sofa on 
which he was stretched, engaged in the intel- 
lectual occupation of stroking his moustache ; 
" but I can't for the life of me see how he got 
into this mess himself. If those d— — d " 

"Jackl" 

** I beg your pardon, Maria, but a fellow mmt 
swear sometimes. Well, but if those blessed— 
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•will that do? — Wrigleys had held their con- 
founded tongues^ and that scoundrel doctor 
had not picked up the scent their spite sniffed 
out, nothing would have been known about 
this affair ; and what odds would it have been 
to Lady Clara, or to himself, for that matter?*' 

"You old stupid I Nothing, of course, to 
either of them, because neither would hare 
known anything about it. But when he did 
know, and concealed it from her — ^kept from 
her all the time he was courting her a truth 
that he must have known was most offensive 
to all her ideas and to ail her thoughts — ^then 
he was undoubtedly in the wrong, and now 
he's suffering for it." 

"But he would, according to that, have suf- 
fered all the same if he had told her — eh, Maria ? 
She*d have chucked him over ?'* 

"True. But he wouldn't have got so deep 
in love with her ; there wouldn't have been that 
awful eapose. He wouldn't have that torturing 
self-reproach which, as he told me not so very 
long ago, is killing him." 

"Then altogether you think Fitz has been 
a — ahem!— a fool, and the verdict is *sarve 
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him right ' — eh, Maria f* queried the most un- 
romantic Jack. 

" Ah I poor fellow, it's hard to say/' answered 
Maria, with a sigh. **I suppose he did not 
think there was anything very wrong in con- 
cealment. Perhaps he thought she loved him 
for himself alone ; perhaps he never dreamed 
that when she was so — ^so — ^you know what I 
mean ?" 

"No, I don't. Eh?" And Jack indulged in 
a series of quiet chuckles over some interna} 
joke. 

"You great stupid fellow, you do, well 
enoTlgh! You know she gave him great en- 
couragement ; she was in love with him just 
as much as he was with her ; and perhaps ho 
thought, for that reason, that she wouldn't care 
who or what he was, as long as he loved her 
back again.'' 

"If he thought thai, then he would have told 
her all— eh?'' 

"Well, it's all a muddle," philosophised 
Maria, sighing again, "and there's little use 
speculating on what might have been, and 
what isn't. He's quite ruined, and I'm 
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very sorry for him, and that's all about it." 
With which sage remark Maria Paulton got 
up and crossed to the piano ; and then she sent 
out on the night-air such floods of melody as 
collected a little crowd under the windows ; 
and her husband went off to sleep, and as she 
turned round and saw that effect of her music, 
she wondered if, after all, life is not a disap- 
pointing dream, in which no one is entirely 
satisfied — no one grasps the prize self-set before 
his eyes. 

And in the meantime Fitzallan was chafing 
his soul out at the delays upon delays managed 
at the War Office as well as at the Horse 
Guards. He could not account for them, and 
began to think, considerably over three months 
having elapsed since he had sent in his papers, 
that something must be radically wrong, and 
that he had better run over and see to the 
affair in person. He could have got leave long 
before if he had so chosen, but he did not apply, 
for the double reason that he was still, without 
at all being aware of it himself, hoping against 
hope that he might hear from Lady Clara Bur- 
ton, or at least from the man who, he had now 
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reason to believe, wa43 his father ; and that he 
was inflicting upon himself, by staying amidst 
the silent taunts and unformed sneers of all 
those who had seen him in his glory and pride 
and joy, the severest punishment that could be 
devised for his crime against the love of his 
heart, the delight of his soul, now lost to him 
for ever. But at last ho could stand it no long- 
er; he applied for leave, and the following 
morning found him in London. 

There had been unnecessary delays, and on 
investigation he found they had been fostered 
by his own solicitor, Mr. Martin, who was pos- 
sessed of considerable in^uence in some very 
high quarters indeed. The object of this inter- 
ference Fitzallan could readily divine; but, as 
he had quite made up his mind as to his future, 
he determined to thwart the doubtless good in- 
tentions of his man of business, and ultimately 
succeeded, without having even an interview 
with the latter, who did not indeed know that 
his client was in town. In fact Fitzallan, who 
was unquestionably entitled to the sole man- 
agement of his own affairs, managed to drive, 
not the fear of Heaven, but of Parliament — 
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he knew several of the most prominent " Colo-i 
nels " in the House — into the hearts of the mili- 
tary authorities to such an extent that he was 
even able to get the full price of his commission 
made payable at Cox's before his name appeared 
in the Gazette; and, as the over-regulation 
money was already lodged there to his credit, 
he was in a position to carry out his intentions 
in regard to Esther Wyatt, without his legal ad- 
viser being in the least aware of what was 
going on under his very nose. In fact, Mr. 
Martin's client, to make assurance doubly sure, 
employed another solicitor to invest the money 
(all but a few hundred pounds, which the un- 
fortunate young fellow reserved for bis own 
immediate needs) to the best advantage, in the 
name of Miss Esther Wyatt ; and then be re- 
turned to Dublin, to await the appearance of 
his name in the Gazette. In the very brief in- 
terval that ensued he disposed of all his furni- 
ture, &c., of any value, packed up and ware- 
housed the few things he desired to keep 843 
mementoes of a, brilliant and, up to a certain 
period, most happy past ; then, the very hour 
in which the papers arrived with the news of 
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his being gazetted out, be went over and bade 
a brief but infinitely touching farewell to Maria 
Paulton and her husband, scribbled a hasty note 
telling Mr. Martin of the step he had taken, put 
one portmanteau in a cab, and then, having 
placed twenty sovereigns as a final gift in the 
horny hands of the faithfiil Pinner, he was driven 
out of the barrack-yard, and disappeared without 
leaving a trace behind him — ^without mention- 
ing to one living being his intentions, or even a 
probable address. 

Two days afterwards a letter directed in a 
villainous hand, and bearing the Chorlbury 
postmark, arrived for him. Pinner, who had 
gone back to the ranks, did not know what to 
do with it, and took it to the Orderly Boom. 
The Adjutant returned it to the post-office as 
" Gone ; no address,'' and subsequently — it hav- 
ing been written on his stamped paper, and the 
signaturebeingillegible — itwas returned through 
the Dead Letter Office to Dr. Creasey, whose 
curses, when he had mastered its contents, were 
something fearful to hear. To understand 
why the doctor should be in such a tremendous 
passion as he displayed the letter, it will be 
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needful to go back to a period very shortly after 
the eventful day when Creasey had announced 
to Captain Fitzallan his true paternity, had 
suppressed all mention of the mother, and had 
been foiled by the determination of his former 
victim to let everything go sooner than trouble 
himself further in that time of his great woe. 

But because the scoundrel doctor had been 
foiled, was with him no reason why he should 
altogether give up the battle, and he returned 
to London fully determined to place himself in 
direct communication with Mr. Belmore, to 
seek a fair reward for his services in putting 
that gentleman in the way of adding a large 
fortune to his already overgrown wealth, and 
at the same time tQ play his cards so dexterously 
— that is, to play somCf and leave the others un- 
known — ^that he could make morally sure of a 
goodly sum of money, either from Belmore or 
from Fitzallan, whose repentance of his insane 
folly in refusing to buy the doctor off the latter 
considered a mere question of time. He had also 
to keep old Cupper, of whose honest dishonesty 
be was, of late, by no means so certain as he 
would have liked to be, quiet with lies, with 
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money, and with drink ; and he had likewise a 
very difficult game to play with such an im- 
portant element in his scheme as Maggie Smythe, 
whose revengeful nature he well knew, and who 
was not easily to be cajoled with a few namby- 
pamby false explanations of the trick he had 
played upon her, in getting away from Chorl- 
bury with all the money intact which he had, 
with her most material aid, extorted from Fitz- 
allan. 

The doctor found Mr. Belmore — a wandering 
genius, whose head-quarters were supposed to 
be in Brighton, though he was to be found 
everywhere, from Comhill to Cairo-^a most dif- 
ficult man, first to catch, then to bring to a due 
consideration of his own interests, and, finally, 
to get anything at all approaching to the deci- 
sive from. Eventually he hunted him down in 
Vienna, and told the careless heir to this fine 
property, which seemed likely to be soon going 
a-begging, as much of the tale about the pres- 
ent holder as was compatible with the narra- 
tor's own interests. 

Mr. Belmore really did not seem to care one 
way or the other, and, in . truth, appeared in- 
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tensely worried with the whole affair. At first he 
said he didn't need anything more than the for-* 
tune he already enjoyed, far more than ample, as 
he remarked, for the wants of a bachelor without 
kith or kin ; then he thought the game was not 
worth the candle ; next he feared that he should 
only be boring himself for nothing,- as he was 
aware that the upsetting of a will was one of 
the most difficult things in the world ; finally 
(it must be remembered that there were a num^ 
ber of interviews, forced on the man before his 
informant could get even the above answers from 
him), he told Creasey to get to the devil out 
of the place, as a disturbing nuisance which was 
affecting the proper action of the liver, and it 
was only when the doctor was flinging out of 
the room in a rage, with the exclamation, 
** Then I can only say you're a common fool, to 
allow yourself to be robbed by a barefaced im- 
postor I" that Mr. Belmore's tender point was 
reached, and he consented to (for the first time) 
properly listen to Creasey's w6ak decoction of 
the truth of the case. 

.This Belmore, like many another man, would 
fling money away, or spend it on the most 
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entirely worthless objects, without ever giving 
it a thought; tell him that he was being robbed, 
and, for the moment at least, his whole soul 
was up in arms against the spoiler of his vine* 
yard, and eager for the fray. To the doctor's 
delight, he promised to place the matter in the 
hands of his solicitors, with full power to act for 
. him ; gave Creasey some sort of credentials to 
the same gentlemen, with a promise that he 
(Belmore) would really keep them au courant 
with his movements, in case communication 
should turn out to be desirable ; and then — glad 
to be rid, as he considered, of the whole afifair — 
he went off on a wild-goose chase down the 
Danube, having first been relieved of a cheque 
for a couple of hundred pounds in favour of his 
worrying informant, and speedily forgot all 
about the matter. 

Creasey returned to London, and was not 
received by Mr. Belmore's solicitors with those 
open arms which he had expected. They were 
an old-fashioned firm, doing a large and remark- 
ably profitable family business, but they were 
not at all the people to rush harum-scarum into 
any new ideas, and they threw tons of cold 
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•water on the whole of the doctor's project. 
They said they must have time to communicate 
directly with their client, that they must go 
very slowly and cautiously to work, that there 
were immense preliminary investigations to be 
initiated, and that before they could move they 
must satisfy themselves that the first founda- 
tions of the edifice Creasey had raised were 
solid, and would bear the closest examination. 

Nor did Creasey get much more satisfaction 
out of the Padre. That worthy light of the 
Indian Church now seemed to be as anxious for 
delay as he had before been for action. He put 
the case in the most unfavourable light possible. 
He said he was afraid the whole thing had been 
made a bungle of; that they were in considerable 
danger, if Fitzallan chose to move, of being 
indicted for conspiracy ; that the alleged fitcta 
and proofs were by no means so clear or cer- 
tain as they had been first represented to be ; 
and that, before he would go any further, he 
must have some tangible guarantee against 
punishment or loss. 

" Loss I" cried the doctor at this stage, " what 
in the name of commonsense have j/ou to lose? 



» 
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" More perhaps than you think, Dr. Creasey," 
said the other, with something of the bygone 
dignity in his manner — " first, I have my pen- 
sion 

" Reduced to twenty-five shillings a week 1'* 
sneered the other. 

" The more need to keep what's left of it. 
But, as I told ^you, it happens 1 have lately, 
dropped into something else ; and, in point of 
fact, my dear Creasey, though I am bound — > 
haven't I solemnly promised ? — to help you, yet{ 
I really must beg for a little more caution, a^ 
little more cool judgment, a little more " 

*' Gammon 1 That's about it, you snivelling 
old scoundrel 1 Look here, I've told you before 
what I'd do to you if you play me false, and 
now I repeat it — by the living 1 if you sell me 
in this job, PU have your life as sure as your 
name's Cupper. I'm in earnest." 

And there was a terrible earnestness about the 
manner of the first villain as he rose from the 
table of the Fleet Street tavern-parlour, in 
which they had met for consultation, and 
smashed his fist down amidst the glasses — so 
great an earnestness that the Padre trembled 
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all every and did not close an eye during the 
whole of the subsequent night. 

Then the doctor went back to Chorlbury, and 
found his hands pretty full with making out 
ample details of the case, with writing long and 
useless (because rarely delivered) letters to Mr* 
Belmore, with worrying that gentleman^s legal 
advisers, with cajoling Maggie Smythe back to 
her allegiance, and with concocting schemes to 
dispense with the services of Cupper, if such a 
step should become needful, and to bring Fit2s- 
allan once more to a sense of his blind folly. 

It was while engaged in these multifarious 
labours that Esther Wyatt had gone down to 
his house to look for her erring domestic, and 
the schemer was, if the truth must be told, not 
very sorry of the opportunity afforded of setting 
the two by the ears, and of retaining under his 
own eye Mistress Margaret Smythe. He did 
not care much, if at all, now, what became of 
Miss Wyatt ; to him she was " played out," as 
the Americans say. And besides, he knew that, 
becaifse she was dependent on an English-held 
income, he could nearly always find her out if 
he really required, or had need to enforce, her 
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services. With Maggie Smythe it was very 
different. She was now, as ever, his trump 
card, and he bitterly repented the folly which 
had led him, in a moment of sanguine antici- 
pation, to offend her so deeply as he had done. 
He thought she had, however, forgiven him all 
that long ago, and so he had promoted, rather 
than assuaged the quarrel between mistress 
and maid, to make certain of keeping the latter 
by his side. 

But he was mistaken. Maggie Smythe had 
not at all forgiven him ; but, on the contrary, 
was seeking, by every means in her power, and 
with all the low cunning which lay deep hidden 
Tinder her apparent devil-may^rishness, to kiU 
two birds with one stone — ^to punish this fellow 
who had deceived and, as she mentally put it, 
robbed her, and to secure for herself, from Cap- 
tain Fitzallan direct, a private and large share 
in the plunder which she thought there would 
be to divide. Indeed she had been playing a 
profound, if silent, double game ever since the 
doctor had first taken her into his confidence 
when he hit upon the trail the spiteful malice 
of the Wrigleys had started, and she had not 
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lost a single opportunity, by prying, listening, 
opening letters, and so forth, of making berself 
just as thoroughly mistress of the whole case^ 
as he was master of iL Indeed, by the time 
of the scene with Esther, she knew more of it, 
for her singular position gave her triple facili-. 
ties for getting at the whole truth, so far 
as any human being could get at it. She was 
enabled to out-manceuvre Mrs. Wrigley and 
the Christian Lieutenant; she could and did 
avail herself of all Esther Wyatt's papers and 
letters to Creasey, as well as to others; she 
could and did (for instance, in the case of 
stealing Creasey's letter of release from Fitz- 
allan's quarters) make herself thoroughly- 
acquainted with what may be called the defence 
side of the affair ; she could and did know all 
about the money-payments, for it was her foot 
that had cracked the rotten sticks near that 
lonely and dark Summer-house, where the vic- 
tim of the plot first made such a consummate 
fool of himself ; and finally, she could and did 
examine, in the scores of times when she was 
alone in his house, all the papers and documents 
of the doctor that she could get at — and if any-. 
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one in the world had a broad, comprehensive 
grasp of all the bearings of the Fitzallan case, 
assuredly that person wias Mistress Margaret 
Smythe. 

She had managed to get all this information 
without exciting any but the merest ordinary 
suspicion on the part of those most concerned, 
but the deficiencies of her education had hinder- 
ed her in making prompt use of it. When, how- 
ever, she had at length succeeded in tabulating 
it all, and in making the whole story as plain 
as she could, she had despatched an outline of 
it, with a request that she might be saved from 
Creasey's clutches before any action was 
taken in it, to Captain Fitzallan, at the 
barracks in Dublin, where " The Eagles '^ were 
lying; and it wasjthat communication which 
fell by the night-post into the doctor's hands, 
and made him swear so fearfrilly. 

Fortunately for the woman, fortunately for 
him, she was out when the letter arrived. Had 
she been in his presence, her life even would 
have not been worth a moment's purchase. He 
was frantic, wild, raving mad with passion — 
and it was the passion that cries for blood to 
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•quench it thoroughly. Presently there came 
calmer thoughts — the deadly calmness of qoiok- 
ened crime, alive, but not yet born into the 
ivorld. He opened the door leading into the 
tangled mass of unkempt foliage, dense 
•and dark as a pitchy night could make it, 
\v^hich formed his spacious grounds ; and he 
<;rept out silently, he knew not why, and took the 
lonesome track leading to the old Summer-house. 
If the night was dark, his thoughts were darker 
43till; if the clouds were pitchy black, the 
thoughts of his soul were of a deeper hue. He 
43at down in the fearful gloom, and his mind was 
as a hell opened on earth. Deserted, abandoned, 
betrayed — oh! was there any vengeance too 
•cruel to be wreaked on this fiend in woman's 
«hape ? He would kill her — that was the least 
he could do. He knew she would be in soon, 
and he knew well that it was her habit, when 
she did not find him in his study, to search for 
him there, where he was seated now. No one 
in that mysterious household of his — ^they were 
too well trained — ever asked him questions; 
this she-devil for years had been coming and 
going at all and every hour of the twenty-fonr^ 
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and habit had silenced all questions as to her 
entrances and her exits. She had been in his 
house, often, on certain nights, and had then 
gone away, without the two other servants know- 
ing when or how, for months at a time; and 
they had never known whether she was deader 
alive, until she had perhaps reappeared just as 
strangely as she had departed. Why should 
she not disappear this night also ? — and if for 
ever, might he not likewise disappear for ever 
before anything could be found out ? 

For there was no longer, independent Of his 
furious thirst for the blood of vengeance, any ^ 
hope for him, any prospect for him, any chance- 
of his plans succeeding. She had sought to betray 
all — ^if she lived, she would seek again to betrays 
all ; and he could not hope that she would a 
second time fail. Yes, he would kill her. There, 
the moment she should appear, he would fell her 
to the earth with yon broken iron window-bar^ 
standing free and handy in the sill. That would 
make her unconscious, and the lancet in his^ 
pocket, with just one quiet cut in the femoral 
artery, would suffice to cause her to bleed to 
death. But not there should she die — ^it might 
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be dangerous; not likely, but still it might. 
When he had knocked her senseless — and he 
knew enough of his trade to do that quietly and 
effectively — he would carry her to a heap of 
decaying stuff — leaves and rank vegetation that 
had been putrefying for years in the most re- 
mote corner of the grounds; there he could 
noiselessly, and without the least danger, bleed 
her to death. Ten minutes' labour would suffice 
to conceal the body in the heap. Then he would 
leave by the &r gate, go round by the streets 
home again, and remark on his return that he 
had seen her well on her way towards The 
Pines — and who would be a bit wiser? Ho 
would spend that night, and the next day, 
burning his papers, getting his things in order, 
turning all he could into gold, and the next 
Cunarder from Liverpool would place the At- 
lantic between him and the scene of his crime 
before such a thing as murder was as much as 
dreamt of. 

That was his coolly thought-out plan ; and he 
atood by the door, the bar in his hand, waiting, 
waiting, waiting. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 



Tl rR. MARTIN had been down in the shires 
•^^ having a crack at the long-tails during 
the three opening days of the season, and, as 
usual, returned to town in very excellent spirits 
after his sport. He did not arrive home until 
the night was far advanced, and, after a stiff 
glass of hot brandy and water, went to bed 
vrithout looking over his correspondence, 
papers, &c., according to his customary habit. 

It was late before he got downstairs the 
following morning, and while at breakfast he 
commenced to examine the letters which had 
accumulated in his absence. Amongst the rest 
there was one from Fitzallan, and when the 
solictor had opened it and glanced over the con- 
tents, he uttered an execration of astonished 
disgust, and flung it from him in a passion. It 
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merely informed him that the writer had deter- 
mined to have nothing more to say to a pro- 
perty held wrongfully, had sold his commission, 
and applied the proceeds for the benefit of Miss 
Wyatt, who should suffer only as little as 
possible from his^personal misfortunes ; and that, 
while heartily thanking Mr. Martin for the kind 
and able manner in which he had ever conduct- 
ed his (Fitzallan's) affairs, the latter had made 
up his mind that it would be useless and tm* 
pleasant to both parties to have any further 
interviews ; and therefore he bade the solicitor 
good-bye for ever. 

Mr. Martin fairly swore at being thus, for a 
second time, deceived, or, at least, not treated 
with entire confidence by his client, and he also 
swore at what he was pleased to term the in- 
sane folly of the same gentleman. 

"Sold out!" he cried. "Surely not, after 
the exertions I made at the War OfBce to pre- 
vent his making such a fool of himselfl And, 
if he's not gazetted, there may yet be time to 
prevent him taking such a mad step.'' 

He had not seen the Ttmet when in the 
country, as he had been far too busy over his 
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sport to even skim through the daily papers, and 
now he flew into his office to hunt up the back 
numbers. He was very soon satisfied. Ou 
turning to the last extract from the Gazette^ he 
found his client's name as having ^^ retired from 
the service by the sale of his commission," and 
then, indeed, Mr. Martin knew that all was over 
as concerned the Fitzallan property. Still it 
seemed absolutely essential that he should once 
again meet the chief performer in this drama of 
real life, and Mr. Martin made up his mind at 
once to run over to Dublin by that night's mail, 
and insist on seeing Fitzallan, so that his affiurs 
should be properly and formally wound up. 

On his arrival at the barracks he was met with 
the astounding news that his client had gone 
away without leaving any address, and was 
further informed by the Adjutant that no one 
was likely to have any idea even of his where- 
abouts, unless it was the Paultons, who were 
believed to be somewhat in Fitzallan's confidence. 
But neither Maria nor Jack could add in the 
least to Mr. Martin's information on the point, 
and indeed the former spoke most hopelessly of 
the absent man, declaring her belief that he had 
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taken the most deliberate and cautious measures 
to preserve his incognito, and to hinder any 
further intrusion. Honest Jack corroborated 
his wife's view of the case, and Mr. Martin re- 
turned to his hotel confessing himself completely 
baffled. 

In the afternoon he received a telegram from 
his confidential clerk, to the effect that the so- 
licitors of Mr. Belmore had called to make a 
most important commimication regarding the 
Fitzallan property, and that Mr. Martin was 
earnestly requested to return at once to London 
and favour them with a personal interview. 
He wired a reply, telling his clerk to arrange a 
meeting, at his own office, for three o'clock the 
next day; and, at the time named, Mr. Martin 
was there — calm and cool, certainly, but entirely 
devoid of confidence in his client's case— to 
meet the solicitors on the other side, and act as 
events might dictate. 

Only one of them came, a Mr. Carling, of the 
old school of family lawyers; and he opened the 
business at once with a frankness and decision 
which satisfied Mr. Martin that his opponent 
had mastered the whole circumstances of the 
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case just as effectually as he bad himself, and 
that really it was one past defence. In fact, 
Mr. Martin very speedily arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the wisest course to adopt would be — 
to use a vulgar but expressive phrase— to " put 
their horses together," for by that means the 
generosity of Mr. Belmore might be excited, and 
something set aside for the benefit of the Un- 
fortunate victim to General Fitzallan's folly in 
making a will that could not stand the slightest 
opposition. 

Accordingly he told all he knew of the birth, 
training, and further career of the young man ; 
of the circumstances under which he had come 
into possession of the property ; of the manner 
in which he had used it; and, finally, of the 
fact that, whether or not the other side were 
intending to break the will, young Fitzallan had 
himself abandoned all title to, or right in, the 
estate, by selling out of the army. 

" That is so," said Mr. Carling ; " but even if 
he had not taken that step, we were quite pre- 
pared to upset the will, for,^ from the close in- 
quiries we have made, we find that it would be 
the simplest matter in the world to prove his 

u2 
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real parentage — to prove him the legitimate son^ 
bom in lawful wedlock, of De Courcey Calver- 
ley and Esther Wyatt — therefore he is not 
Henry Koberts, to whom all was left, and 
therefore the will is not worth the sheets it's 
written on." 

*' Quite so," returned the other ; " there is no 
getting over those facts of which I have, in the 
course of my inquiries, and imknown to my 
client, come lately into full possession ; but, if 
you will pardon a curiosity perhaps a little un- 
professional — but, as the case is undefended, ex- 
cusable — may I ask how you arrived at the truth 
of this matter ?" 

The old solicitor smiled. He knew that Mr. 
Martin could not but be pained at being beaten 
on his side of the case, though of course there 
was no blame whatever attachable to him, and 
Mr. Carling quite understood his anxiety to 
know the nature of the weapons by which he 
had been worsted. 

"Well," he rejplied, "as Mr. Belmore— the 
most carele/ss man, sir, in the whole world, if 
our experience goes for aught — gave ns carte 
blanchey we preferred to take our own methods 



I 
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of getting at the truth, in preference to those 
fiuggested by that blackguard Creasey — ^ahem I 
but he is a real blackguard ^" 

" Sir," interrupted Mr. Martin, emphatically, 
*^ he is one of the most atrocious scoundrels of 
the day, and if you will help me — for I could 
not do it without your valuable assistance — I 
fully intend to prosecute him for extorting 
money from Captain Fitzallan," 

" We will talk of that afterwards. I wiU 
help you, sir. But to resume — we preferred to 
use our own methods, and only took such hints 
from Creasey as put us well on the track. We 
then placed the whole affair in the hands of a 
most clever and, professionally speaking, rising 
young man, Mr. Ernest Clarke, and, strangely 
enough, we found he was already in possession 
of the leading incidents of the whole story, and 
had been actually engaged by the very Colonel 
De Courcey Calverley to investigate the affair 
on behalf of the latter. Clarke had readily got 
hold of a shameless old man — a disgrace, sir, 
to his cloth and to his church — ^Mr. Cupper by 
name, who had secretly married the Colonel 
(then an unfledged griffin) and this Misis 
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Wyatt— ^who seems a most extraordinary and 
even unnatural character — and, by means of 
alternate threats and bribes, soon learned that 
Creasey was at the bottom of the whole, and 
was again seeking to extort money by playing 
one side off against the other. Cupper dso put 
him in possession of the names and addresses of 
all the persons alive who could throw any light 
upon the strange circumstances — for instance, 
the woman Smythe; Steadman, an honest 
hotel-keeper, and a most valuable witness, even 
if a very cautious one, who had been present at 
the secret, wedding and was afterwards em- 
ployed by General (then Colonel) Fitzallan, to 
arrange all about supporting and caring for the 
offspring of the marriage, when everything was 
broken off between the two principals and they 
had agreed to separate ; with Major Kavanagfa, 
now on his way home from the West Indies, 
and his wife^ who could both give the strongest 
corroborative, though not exactly direct, evi- 
dence; and with the few other persons still 
alive, and in possession of the facts. Having 
secured this Mr. Cupper, the rest was all plain- 
sailing, and, as you must be quite well aware^ 
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Mr. Martin, your client has absolutely no de- 
fence whatever when we propose to break the 
will;' 

" None whatever," repeated the other, with a 
half-laughable air of regret ; " but, may I ask^ 
did your people communicate at all with 
Colonel Calverley as to what you had found 
out?" 

" We did not. It was no business of ours ; 
nor can we imagine why he should make 
inquiries into an affair that, no matter how it 
turned out, could not possibly redound to hia 
credit. It is evident he grossly deceived this 
Miss Wyatt, representing himself as a man of 
large property, whereas he had nothing but a 
load of debts ; and his desertion of her ; his 
forcing her, so to speak, to separate from him; 
his heartlessness in never once, as it would ap- 
pear, (and we can hear nothing to the contrary,) 
inquiring after the child, his child, or what had 
become of it ; with a score of other shocking 
circumstances — such, for one example out of a 
hundred, as his shameless conduct regarding 
the woman Smythe — all these things stamp 
the man as an abominably selfish and brutal 
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type of humanity ; and we are at a loss to know, 
as I said before, why he should have now 
troubled himself to make inquiries." 

"Probably the exposure of what was then 
thought to be the truth regarding my client, 
startled the Colonel as much as anything else ; 
he may have really — such is often the way with 
thoroughly bad and selfish men — forgotten 
most of the circumstances, and caused inquiry 
to be made to satisfy his curiosity." 

" And, Mr. Martin, do you think he will now 
acknowledge this young man as his son ?" 

" It matters not a jot whether he does or not. 
He has little or no money to leave ; and, be- 
sides, I don't entertain the slightest hopes of 
my client again putting in an appearance. He 
knows that Calverley is his father — at least, he 
supposes that to be the fact — but he does tkot 
know that he was bom in lawful wedlock, that 
Esther Wyatt was his mother, and that he is 
no longer the nameless wretch he had been led 
to believe. He's gone, and I'm very much mis- 
taken if we hear from him again — *gone 
under,' as the Yankees say — * gone under, and 
left no splash.' " 
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"But surely, having behaved so nobly in 
giving up to his unknown mother, without the 
slightest legal necessity for doing so, every 
farthing the unfortunate fellow could raise on 
what — ^we have made that point certain — was 
' undoubtedly his own, his commission, surely 
he would leave his address, or some intimation 
of his whereabouts, with her ?" 

" I do not think so," said the other, moodily ; 
** it looks to me like a decided case of deter- 
mined melancholy — utter despair of everything, 
as one may say — and though he has behaved 
towards this Miss Wyatt, or Mrs. Calverley, I 
suppose we should say, with the most uncalled- 
for generosity, I think it is exceedingly unlikely 
that he would seek an interview with her, or 
even hint at his probable place of abode, A 
man behaving so nobly as he has done, would 
be the very last, in my opinion, to seek for 
thanks, gratitude, and all that sort of thing — 
would, on the other hand, take overy means to 
avoid such. No, idir, I'm afraid he has gone 
for goo(3, and if we ever hear of or see him 
again, it will be more by accident than design 
— at least, on his part." 
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" But surely he must have told the lady "what 
he was doing for her?" 

'^ I think not. But has not this Mr. Clarke 
seen her when getting up the case ?" 

" No ; he feared to see her, and we think he -was 
right. She was represented to us as a most * 
extraordinary person — hardly, to my mind, to 
be placed in the category of reasonable beings 
— ^and we thought it wise not to communicate 
with her at all, until and unless we absolutely 
wanted her." 

" Perhaps you were right — perhaps yoa were 
right ; but I think — eh, Mr. Carling? — that the 
time has now arrived when all should be told 
to her — ^1 mean all about her son." 

" I think so too ; nor am I of your opinion, 
about her not having any idea as to his where* 
abouts. At all events, it will be no harm to 
ask her." 

" We might telegraph her to come here/* re* 
marked Mr. Martin, dubiously. "As you say, 
it will do no harm, and may clear some points, 
up. We can only try." 

A telegram, very craftily worded, so as to. 
excite Esther's curiosity without rousing her 
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suspicions, was then despatched by Mr. Martin 
to The Pines, and the answer paid for. The 
reply came sooner than was expected. It wa& 
in the affirmative, and announced that the lady 
would present herself at Mr. Martin's office the 
next day at noon exactly. 

In the interval between the despatch of the 
message and the receipt of the answer, the two 
solicitors continued to discuss the strange case 
in the whole of its bearings, and finally they 
decided to prosecute Creasey, if they could get 
evidence against him sufficiently strong with-* 
out using Maggie Smythe ; but if they found 
that impossible, then they would turn her into 
a Crown witness, and punish the leading scoun- 
drel* of the piece, even at the expense of letting 
the second one go- scot free. 

" Keally, however," said Mr. Martin — " really 
it is not Creasey who has done all the mischief,, 
but those cursed meddlers, Mr. and Mrs. Wrig- 
ley." 

" Ah 1 by-the-by, I wanted to ask about that 
precious couple. Mr. Clarke reported that the 
man was nearly dead with fright when he was 
told the extraordinary turn things had taken^ 
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but that the — the — I can hardly call her a ladjr 
— the woman brazened it all out, and declared 
4Bhe was an * instrument in the hands of ihe 
Lord for the chastisement of the wicked.' Did 
yon ever hear such horrid stuflF?" 

"I can well believe it; they are most de- 
spicable characters, and they cover their loath- 
some maliciousness under a cloak of sham reli- 
gion that verges on the blasphemous, if it is 
not actually blasphemy itself. But for their 
venomous tongues, their bitter spite, and their 
wicked- inquisitiveness, which seemed absolatelj 
to grow visibly wickeder and more bitter as 
one day succeeded the other, every bit of this 
would have been avoided, and my client 
^ould " 

" Still hold a property that did not belong^ to 
him — eh, Mr. Martin?" interrupted the other 
old man of the law, with a sly smile. 

*^ True, true ; but it was all their doing, and 
they did it from mere passion, and not firom 
any love of justice, as they now intimate. Bat 
I am glad the fellow is suffering from his fright. 
What does he fear, though!" 

" Oh I anything and everything. Clarke got 
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all he wanted out of him by holding all sorts of 
terrors over his head — in fact — it's a good joke 
— and besides, it served the fellow right — ^in fact, 
this Wrigley was placed in such dread of Colo- 
nel Calverley, as well as of Fitzallan, that he 
sent in his papers of retirement without even 
his wife knowing it, and I quite expected to 
see him gazetted out before now. In the mean- 
time, he has got leave until his commission is- 
sold, and he has taken her off to vegetate in 
France on the miserable pittance they are pos- 
sessed of." 

" Capital I" cried Mr. Martin. " By Jupiter I 
won't there be a row when she discovers that 
he has sold out? It'll take a lot of praying ani 
quoting from the Bible to make up for that little? 
step on the part of Monsieur Wrigley." 

And the two lawyers laughed heartily over 
the discomfiture of the prime mischief-makers 
in the Fitzallan case. 

" There is one point," said Mr. Martin, after 
they had enjoyed what to them seemed a good 
joke, " on which I am not quite clear — how came 
that Indian parson ^" 

"Cupper?" 
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" No, the other fellow that's out there still/' 

"Burdinr' 

" Ay» Mr, Burdin. How came he to give that 
certificate of baptism, and to write that letter, 
«aying the poor young fellow was really the 
-son of the felon Smythe f * 

" Pooh I Burdin was little better than a silly 
boy, just out from England, and he quite be- 
lieved all that his superior. Cupper, and that 
foolish old Fitzallan told him. He undoubted- 
ly thought, as Mrs. Birt (so far as she kae^w 
anything), and all of them thought, that it "was 
Maggie Smythe's child they were dealing with. 
Even the lawyers were deceived on the point ; 
and, in fact, beyond the criminal parents them- 
selves, there were only six persons who really 
knew that instead of Maggie Smythe being 
confined of t'svins, one of the babies — ^the other 
having died almost immediately — ^was really 
the child of Mr. and Mrs. Calverley." 

"That was what I believed. But how did 
you get at it I" 

"Easily enough, through Tom Steadman, 
Cupper, and two of the regimental hospital at- 
tendants, both now enjoying pensions in India. 
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We have the detailed proofs as clear as day- 
light; and I may add, Mr. Martin, that, if you 
are not satisfied on the point, we can lay before 
you overwhelming documentary as well as oral 
evidence, and can ^" 

**Not at all, not at all, my dear sir — I am 
satisfied, perfectly satisfied; and there is no 
occasion for going into the matter further." 

Soon afterwards the pair separated, and Mr. 
Martin made up his mind that he would never 
again have anything to say to a case unless he 
was perfectly, and beyond all doubt whatso- 
ever, satisfied that his client had put him in the 
fullest possession of all details. 

Esther Wyatt, as we may, for convenience 
sake, still continue to call her, presented her- 
self punctually at the appointed hour in Mr. 
Martin's office, and was at once shown into the 
private room, where the two lawyers were once 
again together. She appeared to be cruelly 
wasted and worn, but there was a determined 
look about the hard lines of the mouth, as of 
one equally without hope, without fear, and 
without any affections or sympathies with the 
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rest of her kind. She took a seat in silence, 
and waited for those who had summoned her 
into their presence to annoimce their business* 
Mr. Martin commenced with some commcn- 
places, but was sternly checked by Miss Wyatt 
with the remark that she had little time to 
spare, and would be glad if he would say what 
he had to say and let her go. Thus driven 
into a corner, the solicitor plunged inmedicu res^ 
without further delay, and asked her if she *vras 
aware that Captain Fitzallan had disappeared, 
that he had forfeited the property he had for- 
merly held, and that in consequence she "was 
no longer in possession of the annuity which 
had been left to her by the General, whose 
child she had cared for until the sad days 
when the small-pox had carried off the last heir 
of the Fitzallans in direct descent. 

She shuddered violently, as does one whose 
nervous system has received another of a long*- 
continued series of shocks ; then she recovered 
herself and said, 

^^ I am not so much surprised, after what I 
have heard, that Captain — Captain Fitzallan faaui 
gone ; but surely, siurely, gentlemen, there will 
be something left to him 1" 
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"Nothing — ahem I — Miss Wyatt, He for- 
feits all, in more ways than one. I presume, of 
course, that you are aware we know now of all 
the strange circumstances of his birth, &c. — in 
fact, of his connection with yourself?" 

** I am prepared to know that all the circum- 
stances have come to light," she answered, with 
a deadly calmness ; " but what of it ?" 

*' This much, amongst the rest, that you are 
left penniless," said Mr. Martin. 

" I suppose I can starve as well as anyone 
else," she replied, with an hysterical laugh. 
"I am well used to mental misery — ^physical 
suffering can be nothing in comparison." 

" But, Miss Wyatt — I presume you still pre- 
fer to be addressed by that name ?" 

** I prefer that name," she stolidly answered ; 
" though it is evident you know my real desig- 
nation." 

"Ahem! yes," resumed Mr. Carling; "but 
you must be told that this unfortunate young 
man, this Captain Fitzallan, your son " — (again 
did the miserable woman shudder violently) — 
"he has performed a most noble act in your 
regard. He has not the faintest idea that you 
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are in any way connected with him, much less 
that you are his mother ; and yet he has sold 
his commission, and has appUed the results to 
you." 

"My Lord I what is it you say?" screamed 
the woman, bursting forward from her seat, her 
«yes wild, and her hands clutching the air con- 
vulsively. 

*^ He has invested the money in your name, 
and on the first quarter^iay you wiU be notified 
of the feet in the regular way." 

** Invested it for me t For his mother who 
deserted him, who drove him from her breast^ 
who would have killed him if she could ! Oh I 
man, man, do not tell me such a fearful thing I 
— do not drive me mad with such terrible tales I** 

" Pardon me, Miss Wyatt," said the lawyer, 
going forward and taking the hand of the ex- 
cited woman, as she leant forward over the 
table in the intensity of her pain. ** Pardon me 
— sit down — but this I tell you is the simple 
truth; he has given up his last ferthing for 
you, and he has gone without knowing you are 
his mother. Can you not tell us where he is 
gone?" 
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But the woman, whom he had forced once 
more into her seat, only moaned out in her 
anguish as if her heart would break ; for this 
crushing vengeance of mercy for one, herself^ 
the most inhumanly merciless, was more than 
8he could bear ; and they left her alone with her 
agony, for they knew that it was past all power 
of consolation. 

In less than half an hour this abnormally con- 
stituted creature succeeded in conquering, after 
a fashion, her own self yet again ; and she went 
to the door of the private room, and once more 
summoned the two lawyers. She was strange- 
ly calm — ^it was the calm of fixed determina- 
tion. The veil that for so many weary (ah I how 
weary, and how miserably sinful I), dreary years 
had clouded her understanding, and poisoned 
her heart, had fallen away for ever ; and, with an 
imspeakable anguish, came to her the thought 
of her inhumanly cruel conduct to her offspring, 
of her darkness to the better side of nature, of 
her terrible sin that had forced her to fly in the 
face of her Creator Himself, of her monstrous 
abandonment of the babe of her womb; and 
now, in one brief half-hour, all had changed — the 

x2 
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woman bad repented, the mother had come to 

9 

experience something of that naturalness she 
should have felt at the first, and she had made 
iip her mind to search to the ends of the earth 
for that son who had — ^unwittingly though it 
was — revenged himself for his mother's bra* 
talitj with a noble generosity that could not be 
equalled. 

She poured all this, and much more, out on 
their astonished ears with an eagerness almost 
painful to witness ; and yet, with all the remorse 
and all the misery it brought, there was mixed 
up a fixed resolution of vengeance on those who 
had driven her son to do the very deed whicH 
brought her back to humanity. She told all 
— and it was not so very much — she knew of 
Creasey, and of Maggie Smy the ; and she begged 
and prayed, and implored on her knees, thai 
instant measures should be taken to arrest them 
both for the conspiracy by which they (certainly 
the former, if not the latter) had extorted 
money from her son, and driven him to exile and 
shame. Her whole life-long habit of mind had 
changed, and now she was just as anxious for 
full publicity of all she had done in the past 
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as before she had been desirous of burying it for 
ever from all hutlnan knowledge. 

Both the lawyers jumped at the idea of ob-? 
taining her assistance to iprosecute this Creasey 
who had been robbing her for years, and they 
agreed to start from Paddington by the very 
next train, certain, from what Esther told them; 
that they should find the precious pair together, 
though possibly just on the eve of flight.' 
There was an hour and a half to spare, and 
they occupied the time in obtaining from the 
wretched mother herself the fiiUeat confirmation 
of the facts regarding her son's birth and career^ 
of which they were already in possession. 

" There is just one thing I do not understand,'* 
said Mr. Carling, when Esther had made a clean 
breast of what, only a few hours before, she 
thought no power in heaven or earth could drag 
from her: — "just one point you can perhaps 
explain. Why was this woman Smythe always 
so bitter against your — ahem I — against Colonel 
Calverley ?" 

"Why?" cried she, with her great eyes again 
flashing with hate at the memories crowding on 
Jier, memories of hate for the man who had foully 
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distorted ber whole life with lies and villaiDj^^ 
^ Whj 1 Because he treated her, merciless 
scoandrel that he was, and it^ as he treated 
scores of others. Wrong she did not mind 
then no more than she does now, but she did, in 
those days, mind public shame, and he shamed 
ker so fearfully before all that she had to leave 
the regiment." 

** It was then, I presume/* asked Mr. Martin, 
** that yon took her into yonr service ?" 

"Shortly afterwards. I feared her tongue, 
and so I bought her, as it were, to hide for ever 
all traces of a connection I loathed, and dreaded 
even to think of; and she swore to me that she 
would say no more of the wrong Calverley had 
done her, lest it should draw attention once 
more to me*^ 

" But she did not know your son was alive f 

" He was reported dead, after a battle in the 
Mutiny, and I — oh I can Heaven forgive me for 
having wished it was true ? — I showed her the 
death-report in the paper. I kept from her, as 
from Creasey, the denial of it.*' 

Soon afterwards it became time for their 
journey, and the three started for Chorlbury» 
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The train by which they travelled was a slow 
one, and it was late in the evening when they 
reached their destination. The lawyers had 
agreed that there was ample evidence to bear 
them out in giving Creasey, and Maggie too^ 
into custody, even without the evidence of 
Esther ; and accordingly the first thing they 
did was to drive to the police-station and secure 
the services of a couple of policemen. The five' 
then proceeded to Dr. Creasey's abode, and 
were speedily admitted by the frightened maid* 
servant, whose instinct seemed to tell her that 
there mnst be something wrong, or else why 
this posse of visitors ? 

" Where is Dr. Creasey ?" demanded Mr. Mar* 
tin, in his sternest tones. 

" I don't know, sir," was the trembling reply : 
" He may be in there ;" and the girl pointed to 
the study-door. 

**• And where is Mrs. Smythe, my girl t" asked 
Mr. Carling, more kindly, for he saw she was a 
mere innocent domestic. 

" She went in there, sir, too." 

•* How long ago ?" 

" Oh, just now — not five minutes ago, I think,; 

BUT. 
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Without more ado the whole party went into 
the doctor's $anctum. It was empty, but the door 
leading into the profound darkness of the grounds 
without was wide open. A woman's bonnet 
and shawl were lying, carelessly flung down, ou 
the table. Esther Wyatt recognised them as 
belonging to Maggie Smythe. 

^' Stay a moment I" cried one of the constables. 
'^ Keep back from the front of the light, or you 
might be seen from the garden. There's another 
gate, and if the doctor's done this job you charge 
on him, he'll be off that way. I'll send a man 
round to stop it." 

They all drew back into the hall ; the police- 
man went out again into the street, and in a 
few moments returned, saying that he had 
despatched the two constables of the beat 
round to blockade the bottom entrance to the 
garden. 

"And now," he went on, "it will be only 
sensible to have a light." 

He applied a match to his bull's-eye lantern, 
which he then returned to its place under his 
great-coat, and they all passed through the 
study and out into the tangled brake which lay 
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befor© them — pitchy as a dark night could 
make it, black as hell itself. But though they 
moved cautiously, it was imposssible to avoid 
noise in stumbling their way through the intense 
darkness ; and the crackling of rotten sticks, it 
became certain, would alone betray their pres- 
ence to anyone not absolutely deaf. Suddenly 
they heard a sound as of some one dashing at 
headlong speed through the dense foliage, in 
the direction leading from, the party, and with 
a loud cry the two policemen started in pursuit ; 
the others remained still, waiting the result 
with beating hearts. 

A door was heard to open violently, fierce 
execrations broke the stillness of the night — a 
brief struggle in the road at the further end — 
a.nd Creasey lay on his back handcuffed, while 
the four policemen stood over him, panting 
with their exertions. 

"Set him up and search him,*' ordered the 
senior, as the light was turned on the prisoner. 

In a second a six-barrelled revolver, loaded 
and capped, was pulled out of his breast-pocket, 
and, that being secured, there was no further 
careful quest made. 
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^I sappose you know what we want jou 
for t^ anked the same officer. 

Bnt the man said never a word; only he 
foamed at the month, glanced wildly np the 
garden, and his teeth bit through his nnder-lip 
till the blood rushed forth. Then they marched 
him up to the little party formed by Esther and 
the two lawyers, and Mr. Martin at once asked, 

**But the woman — where's the woman?" 

**Ay, where*s the woman ?^ cried the con- 
stable, sharply, turning the bulFs-eye full on the 
face of the prisoner ; *^ she was traced here, yoa 
know^ not a quarter of an hour ago. Where is 
sher 

But still he spoke never a word, and only 
staggered heavily, as though he were drunk. 

" My Lord I if he hks killed her r The low, 
hissing sounds seemed to come by instinct from 
the lips of Esther Wyatt, and all present start- 
ed at the sound of their deadly vehemence. 

Creasey said nothing, but he stumbled for- 
ward again, and it seemed as if he would have 
fallen had not the policemen held him up. 

^ Set him down, Jim, on that log, and yon 
stay beside him — there's more'n this than 
we think for, gents all, and madam — an' we 
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must find that womaD, however it may be/^ 
They placed the seemingly powerless prisoner 
on the ground, and all but the man Jim went 
straight back to the lower gate, so as to pick 
up the trail left by Creasey in the rush he had 
made for the only way of exit he had thought 
was open to him. They were longer about it 
than seemed at all reasonable; and Jim, who 
knew nothing of the rank and obstructive wild- 
ness of the impeding foliage, mentally de* 
nounced them as bunglers, while he watched 
their single light bobbing to and fro, now seen, 
now gone, now held high up in the air, anon 
sunk down almost to the earth. Nor was he 
disturbed in his speculations on their movements 
by his manacled prisoner — ^the doctor crouched 
on the grass where he had been set, with his head 
hanging down on his hands which rested on his 
knees, while he gave no sign of life or conscious- 
ness. 

" Dear, dear me, what a pack of duffers they 
must be, sureliel" said Jim to himself; ^4t's 
fifteen minutes if it's one since they left this, an' 
they haven't got half way round this blessed 
gloomy hole yet. Hallo, mate !" he cried, as 
his prisoner, with a low groan, fell sideways 
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and very heavily on the grass, ^'whafs up 
now ? Speak, man V* 

But still never a word did the doctor say; 
and when the policeman, in some alarm, stooped 
to raise the head, his hands were instantly 
49oaked in something wet and thick, and he cried 
out for help at the top of his voice. Almost 
•simultaneously came a shout of horror &om the 
other party; and the piercing scream of a 
woman, overmastering the other sounds, was 
terrihle in its import. 

, They had found Maggie Smythe lying on a 
heap of decaying vegetation, her skull fractured 
by a single blow, and quite dead. And Esther 
Wyatt lay over the body, senseless as the 
corpse, the sight of which had so stunned her. 

When the policemen heard the shouts of their 
comrade for help, two of them — one with a 
second lantern now lighted — ^ran speedily up to 
him, and when they turned the bull's-eye on the 
prisoner, they saw that his face was lying in a 
huge pool of blood. They raised his bead, the 
jugular vein was cut, evidently by the lancet 
the fingers still clutched, and the man was 
<lyingr if not already dead. They sought to 
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staunch the blood, but their efforts were abor- 
tive, and it was a corpse they carried into- 
the study, not the living Dr. Creasey they had 
come to search for. It was conjectured that the 
murder was committed in revenge for the be- 
trayal of the doctor's schemes by Maggie 
Smythe; and that he was about hiding the body 
when disturbed by the arrival of the party who 
had sought him, without any idea that, villain 
as he was, they would find him also a murderer. 
His suicide was evidently quite a sudden 
thought, when he knew that all must be dis- 
covered; and it was carried out with a silent 
determination quite in keeping with the man's 
whole character. When seated on the ground, 
it was supposed, he had been able to get at the 
lancet — so discreditably overlooked in the hasty 
search of their prisoner made by the police- 
open it, in spite of his manacled h£i.nds, and 
sever the jugular vein without so much as a 
single cry of pain« • At all events such was the 
opinion formed by the jury who served at the 
double inquest, and their verdict set forth in 
fiill that Maggie Smythe had been murdered by 
Doctor Creai^ey, and that the latter had then 
committed feh^-se. 
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The papers of the dead man were, of coxmte^ 
carefully examined bj the lawyers engaged on 
both sides of the Fitzallan will case, and it 
became plainly apparent that the deceased mis- 
creant had been long in possession of the fiill 
fEtcts regarding the young captain of ''The 
Eagles ;" but it was a matter of considerable 
doubt if he had known all at the time when he 
extorted from the latter the five thousandponnds, 
under threats of exposing his ignoble birth. 

The shock had such a fearful effect on the 
unhappy Esther as to bring on a brain-feTer; 
and while she lay hovering between life and 
death, the only nurse who tended her was her 
niece, Maria Paulton. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INQQEST, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

'pHE Chorlbury coroner was an official far 
*• above the usual intellectual average of such 
personages, and he ever made his inquests 
real inquiries into the cause of death of the 
persons on whom he was called to officiate. 
He was by no means the man to allow " family 
reasons," so potent in some quarters, to stifle 
investigation, and any attempt of that nature he 
resented with all his power. 

In the case of the deaths by violence of the 
wretched victim of her own vile passions, Mag- 
gie Smy the, and of the scoundrel Creasey, Mr. 
Martin and Mr. Carling, true to their instincts 
as family solicitors, were most anxious to have 
the inquest heard in camera as much as possible, 
and exerted themselves to the utmost to hush the 
affair up, in so far as regarded what they con- 
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sidered to be the interests of their clients. But 
the coroner would not hear of any such conduct, 
and after the first formal sitting, during which 
he elicited sufficient information to connect 
Captain Fitzallan with the tragedy, he adjourn- 
ed his court until that ex-officer should be found 
or produced as the most material witness. The 
local Press also managed at once to get hold of 
the true bearing of events, and, it being "the silly 
season," manufactured such an amount of sen- 
sational capital out of it, that the London papers, 
also hard-up for matter, transferred the details 
in full to their columns, and the greatest amount 
of publicity was given to all the circumstances. 
Before the week was out the whole country wag 
ringing with the affair ; it was speedily copied 
into the French journals; and Captain Fitz- 
allan, who had not got further than Paris — 
whence be fully intended to make his way to 
Naples, to catch one last glance of the idol of his 
heart previous to his embarkation for America — 
read a washed-out account of the murder and 
suicide, and at once placed himself in renewed 
communication with Mr. Martin. 
He felt that simple justice called upon him to 
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adopt that course ; and — excruciatingly painful 
as it was for him to take such a step, thus again 
placing himself in the full glare of the public 
eye — his conscience, which of late had been re- 
gaining its former influence over his moral 
nature, told him that he had no choice in the 
matter, and he obeyed its dictates. The old 
solicitor, half sorry that he should have been 
baffled by a mere coroner, half glad that he had 
again got hold of a client in whom, in spite of 
his faults, he took a strange and uncommonly 
strong interest, reported the discovery of the wit- 
ness to the first-named official, and Fitzallan, as 
he continued to call himself, received an intima- 
tion that his immediate presence in Chorlbury 
was most desirable. The young man — ^bowed 
down, broken, deadened by the cruel mental 
agony he had gone through, and was still writh- 
ing under — had been so far purified by bitter 
suffering, that his mental eyes were opening to 
higher, broader, deeper views of things as 
regarded other persons in preference to him 
self, and coming to appreciate the true nobility 
of doing his duty, howsoever unpleasant it 
might be, he forthwith obeyed the summons, 
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and presented himself once more in Chorlburj. 
The pain of the effort was exceedingly great, 
but if there was sorrow at witnessing old scenes 
•of past happiness gone for ever ; if there was 
a torturing shame at being made the principal 
remaining character in such a horrid tragedy 
as that which had been enacted; if there was 
a mental agony nearly insupportable in having 
all the most delicate events of his life, both early 
and late, ripped up for the delectation of a 
morbid public — there was also a compensation 
to be found in the full consciousness that he 
was doing what was only just and proper, and 
he found much interior comfort from the mere 
fact of performing that duty. The whole busi- 
ness as between himself and Creasey and Mag- 
gie Smythe — so far as Fitzallan knew about the 
doings of that abandoned woman, who had 
passed herself off as his mother to aid in the 
plan of extortion — was gone into as freely as 
possible; and much valuable information, as 
even Mr. Martin and Mr. Carling now acknow- 
ledged, was gathered from the papers, diaries, 
&c., of the deceased doctor, and from the rude 
memoranda, barely legible to the ordinary 
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reader, which were found hidden away in the 
boxes and private drawers of Maggie Smjthe. 

With most of the details of the plot — or two 
plots, rather — against Fitzallan, the reader is 
already familiar, or can readily guess at from 
what has gone before ; and it is almost needless 
to add that the guilt of both the deceased to- 
wards that officer, and subsequently towards 
one another, was fully established ; and there 
was not left a shadow of doubt hanging over 
the fact that Maggie was about to betray 
Creasey, in revenge for his treatment of her ; 
and that the latter, fully aware that his latest 
plot had completely failed owing to the indiffer^ 
ence of both Mr. Belmore and the actual holder 
of the property, had foully murdered the wo- 
man in the desperation of his crime, and then, 
when detected, had committed suicide. 

It was also shown, at a very early stage in 
the proceedings, that the miserable old drunk- 
ard. Padre Cupper, had, like the other two, 
been treacherous even to his chosen accom- 
plices, and had, thanks to the efforts of the 
indefatigable Mr. Ernest Clarke, long ago been 
aiding the efforts of Colonel de Courcey Calver- 
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ley to obtain the exact particulars of the entire 
history of the offspring of the miserable, mu- 
tually-deceitful marriage between the Colonel 
and Esther Wyatt. The degraded old minister 
had not, however, in any open way committed 
himself so as to render a prosecution necessary, 
or even desirable, and he was dismissed from 
the witness-box, to slink back to his den by 
*• The Jolly Bargee/' where he died a month 
or two afterwards, in the greatest misery and 
privation, and was buried by the parish* 

During the whole of the long and protracted 
inquiry, Fitzallan had been suffering terrible 
torture, but, as is frequently the case, it had 
positively done him good. It had awakened 
him from the dull torpor into which he had 
fallen after the first shock of the events of 
the previous Autumn at Dumore Castle; and 
with that awakening came more wholesome 
views of life. The rude tearing asunder of the 
veil under which he sought to hide himself from 
public gaze had also a decidedly beneficial 
effect, and the young man began dimly to think 
that, though he could never hope to gain back 
the love that was lost to him, he had still no 
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right to cut himself asunder from the whole 
human race by leading a life of melancholy and 
self-preying obscurity, such as he had proposed 
to himself in the darkest days of his great .sor- 
row. And when, the inquest over, he returned 
with Mr. Martin to London, and in the calm 
and quiet of that gentleman's study learned for 
the first time that his mother still lived in' the 
person of Esther Wyatt — the Coroner on that 
point had been gracious, and no public mention 
of her name, or of Lady Clara Burton, had been 
allowed — the idea came to him, and took forci- 
ble possession of his mind, that new duties had 
arisen for him to fulfil, and that to shirk their 
performance would be as unmanly as it would 
be contrary to the new-born, or rather, newly- 
awakened code of morals daUy gaining strength 
in his bosom. 

Not that he could ever forget — ^he thought 
he might in time come to forgive it — ^his mo- 
ther's horrible desertion of him from the hour 
of his birth until circumstances, which she 
sought to subdue rather than to encourage, 
had again forced him in his exultant manhood 
on her notice ; he could not forget that cruelty. 
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no matter how bard he might strive, but he felt 
that her wrong in bis regard should not be met 
by a second wrong on his part ; and &ough he 
was fuUj aware of the impossibility of ever 
loving or respecting her as a motjier, he deter- 
mined that while life lasted he would work for 
her, and support her in the poverty into which 
she was presently thrown to a great extent in 
consequence of his deed. And be did more 
than make a mere vague resolution. He re* 
turned to Chorlbury yet again, and he per- 
formed what was in truth and deed the most 
painful self-imposed action of his entire life, by 
forcing himself to visit her, lying raving in the 
delirium of her fever, at The Pines, where he 
learned from Maria Paulton that his name was 
hardly ever off the lips of the miserable woman, 
but that she seemed to confound him with the 
General Fitzallkn in whose service she had 
been, and for whom — there was now no doubt 
on the point — she had entertained a sincere 
love, that had only been interrupted, not 
quenched, by the miserable episode of her ac- 
quaintance with and secret marriage to Calver- 
ley, during Fitzallan's absence on frontier duty^ 
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But he could do nothing for her. The rav- 
ing, writhing thing they still called Miss Esther 
Wyatt knew him no more than she knew any- 
one else, and it was very doubtful if she would 
erer again regain her consciousness, or the use 
of those senses which she had so foully abused 
by giving way, in the hot days of her youth as 
in the maturity of her womanhood, to the terri- 
ble passions which seemed to form the great 
strength of her perverted nature. He could 
only gaze on the wreck that lay tossing before 
his eyes on a bed that seemed likely to be the 
bed of death, and pray that the chance might 
be given her, his mother, to become conscious 
before her last hour, and make her peace with 
that God against whose merciful decrees nearly 
the whole of her life had been spent in battle. * 

Before he returned to London, where he 
determined to seek out some means of obtaining 
a livelihood for his mother and himself, in case 
death did not indeed claim her for its own, hd 
had many a conversation with Maria Paulton^ 
and that young lady was delighted to find in 
her cousin such a change for the better as she 
had hardly ever expected to see. He appeared t6 
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her like one from the dead restored to life ; but 
•when she attempted to tap the root of the over- 
-whelmiDg sorrow that had caused him such in- 
tense anguish — to wit, his relations with Lady 
Clara Burton — she found that, though the 
wound was indeed skinned over, its poison had 
eaten so deeply into his system that a perma- 
nent cure seemed almost past hope. He 
loved the girl to distraction, to madness, when- 
ever he allowed himself to think of the ineffable 
sweetness that had once been the sun of his life ; 
but the love was the love of despair, and the 
very intensity of what it had been precluded 
the possibility of permanent relief. 

Very delicately, and yet very firmly, did Mrs. 
Paulton point out to him that, probably, if the 
case was now put before Lady Clara in its 
proper bearings, if the whole truth was told her, 
if his grievous faults in the matter were shown 
to be errors of judgment rather than of inten- 
tion; if it was proved to her, as Maria was con- 
vinced it could be proved, that he had been 
blinded and maddened by passion, as well as by 
the extraordinary circumstances of which he 
had been made the almost unconscious victim ; 
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if the crimiDality of bis father, her so-called 
uncle^ could be laid before her in full — ^the crimi- 
nality of keeping from her the fact that her lover 
was, as the old man knew long ago now, in truth 
of gentle birth, and even, as Calverley's son, a dis- 
tant relative of her own — ^Maria urged that, if 
all the sethings were plainly set out for the calm 
judgment of the girl, their truth would prevail, 
and she would at once take back to her heart 
of hearts the love that could never die out from 
within her. But he could by no means be 
brought to accept that view, and he had two 
answers impossible to be gainsaid : How could 
he hope to restore himself to her favour, even 
with the most complete self-abasement, by in- 
criminating his own father and the cherished, 
adopted parent of LadyClara herself? — and, How 
could he dare to reopen the well of her grief 
(for he knew she grieved almost as much as he 
did), when he had no means, not one single far- 
thing in the world, to support himself, much 
less her and his mother likewise ? 

And Maria Paulton could only turn away 
with a sigh, and acknowledge that the difficul- 
ties were almost insurmountable ; and though. 
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lYoman-like, she still hoped against hope, there 
was left in her kindly heart an aching void to 
think that she could not hj anj means compass 
the happiness of this new-found cousin, in whom 
she took such a tender interest. 

Presently he went back to London, and there 
began that wearying, maddening search for work 
which breaks down so many strong men ; chills 
their hearts into an almost complete disbelief ia 
the axiom that those who can and will work, need 
not seek in vain for a means of earning their 
bread ; and drives, sometimes, even the best and 
the bravest into the dark despair, which means 
either lunacy or death. Not that he was in 
positive want. The small provision that he 
had set aside for his emigration to America^ 
after he should have taken a last distant and 
heart-breaking glance at Lady Clara, had been 
but very little broken in upon ; and since the great 
crash of his woe had come he had fallen into 
habits that were niggardly, because he had no 
thought for anything beyond the passing wants 
of a body scarcely conscious of its own exist- 
ence. But now there was the future to be looked 
forward to, and it loomed very dark. The rer 
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suits of the sale of his commission secured his* 
mother from absolute want as long as she lived ; 
but he would do for her — he felt he must do for 
her — ^much more than that, • or he would be^ 
wanting in his duty, and the thought of how 
his intention was to be carried out pressed him^ 
sorely. He could see no prospect of supporting 
himself even ; how could he, then, add to her 
comforts ? No one would have anything to say 
to him : he seemed totally unfit for anything r 
and he was laughed to scorn when he applied 
for situations for which he knew he was well 
fitted, and had to declare that his ^Mast em-^ 
ployment " was that of an officer in the Army. 

So some two months passed away, and he 
began to see — more especially as his mother, so 
Maria wrote, began to show signs of mending 
— that his first-formed plan was the best, and 
that he would have to seek on the other side of 
the Atlantic for that remunerative labour which 
was denied him in his own country. In every 
way it would be better. He could not live with 
a mother who had behaved so unnaturally a» 
his had ; to do so would be but to torture both ; 
and, having made up his mind to take speedy 
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passage to America, he was one morning jtuit 
about to step down to Mr. Martin's office to 
<^ommunicate bis intention, wben he received a 
note from that gentleman inviting him to 
attend there at noon the same day, bnt without 
giving any reason for the meeting. 

'^ We asked you to come down, Captain Fitz- 
allan/' said Mr. Martin, with whom was Mr. 
Carlingy and a strange, eccentric-looking gen- 
tleman, whom Fitz did not know — '^ we have 
«ent for you on most important business — ^pray 
take a chair ; yes, there, thank you — ^yes, most 
important business connected with the — ahem ! 
— property.** 

"The property 1 What property T Fitz 
asked, with an uncomfortable sensation of a 
Burprise that he had thought was long since 
dead in him. 

"The Fitzallan property, sir,** put in Mr. 
Carling, taking up the ball, "the property 
which you have forfeited—** 

" If I have forfeited it, as of course I have, 
what more have I to do with it t** 

"A great deal — a great deal!** blurted out 
the stranger, hurriedly ; and then he broke ofl^ 
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as though startled at the sound of his own 
voice, and subsided. 

**Ye8, a great deal, my dear sir," said Mi*» 
Martin, " happily a very great deal " 

His professional brother interrupted him : 

** There must be a suit, sir, a friendly suit. 
The fact is. Captain Fitzallan ^* 

"Excuse me, Mr. Carling," interrupted the 
other solicitor ; " but perhaps I can explain it 
better to my client." 

" Be it so," answered Mr. Carling : " be it so. 
1 think the whole affair is very ill-advised, or at 
least premature." 

He helped himself to a pinch of snuff, and 
looked a very martyr of resignation. 

" No, sir I no, sir I" put in the stranger. " Well- 
advised — t(;ett-advised." And again he subsid- 
ed, and sucked a quaint gold-knobbed bamboo 
be carried. 

Mr.M*artin waved his handxin deprecation of 
further interruption, the while Fitzallan sat in 
mute wonderment at the whole scene, and was 
no little disturbed to notice that the strange 
gentleman was eyeing him with an eager curi- 
osity that was unpleasant, to say the least of it. 
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Tiien Mr. Martin plunged in medioB re$f and 
explained that the report of the inqnest, and all 
that had come out thereat, had somehow fitUen 
into the hands of the heir to the property, Mr. 
Belmore, whom he begged to introduce. 

The stranger bobbed up from his seat, crossed 
over and shook the hand of the young officer 
without a word, and then back again to his seat, 
where he plumped down as if an unpleasant job 
were accomplished. 

. Mr. Martin went on, almost without a pause. 
He said Mr. Belmore having read that report 
when travelling in Sicily 

" Wrong, sir, wrong, sir — Calabria.^' 

*' In Calabria, then. Mr. Belmore was struck 
with the extraordinary circumstances, and 
decided on at once returning to London ^ * 

" Wrong, sir, wrong, sir — Naples.** 

** Pray do not interrupt me, Mr. Belmore," 
said Mr. Martin, testily — *^ at all events, he got 
to London, for he is here, and he came to me, 
and got from me all I could tell him about the 
whole affair, and I believe he will tell you him- 
self " 

*^ No, sir, no, sir — that's your business, or Mr. 
Carling's here." 
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" Well, then, he declared very handsomely that, 
tinder the extraordinary circumstaneeB which 
had concie to light, he could not think of disturb- 
ing the evident intentions of his relative, Gene- 
ral Fitzallan, and that he would have nothing 
more whatever to say to the property, one way 
or the other." 

Fitzallan grew very white at this sudden and 
unexpected' change in the prospects before 
him, but his ideas did not all at once adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances presented, 
and he could hardly be said to adequately grasp 
them as yet. 

" Do you — surely you can't mean," he asked, 
looking round in bewilderment, 'Hhat I am 
still to retain, still to have the property, the 
whole property I" 

" Yes, sir, yes, sir, the whole of ii," cried the 
stranger, eagerly, and as though glad to be 
done with some unpleasantness weighing on his 
mind — "tisn't mine — never was— wouldn't touch 
it, sir — robbing the orphan, defrauding the poor 
of his wages. Mr. Carling, I think I'll be off, 
sir— think I'll be off." • 

" There's no particular need for you to stay," 
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answered the lawyer, drily. He evidently 
looked upon his client as a fool, if not a lunatic. 
^^ But you must remain in town until the case 
comes on — that's certain. If you don't, the 
whole thing will drop through, and I won't be 
responsible." 

Mr. Belmore plumped down again in his 
chair to consider the new view of things thus 
placed before him; while Fitzallan declared 
roundly^-he began to see things now in their 
true light — that he had no claim whatever on 
the property and that, (beyond his mother's 
former annuity, which he confessed he should 
like to see restored,) if he got it again he 
shouldn't know what to do with it, as he was 
determined never again to lead the life from 
which he had been so rudely broken away. 
Then ensued what might well be called a scene 
of confusion, such as is rarely witnessed in the 
calm dulness ^f a respectable solicitor's sanetum, 
and the four men talked all together in a 
manner that was neither professional nor lucid. 

Ultimately, and chiefly owing to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Martin, who was the only one of 
the party in a perfectly collected state, it was 
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arranged that the whole business should be sub* 
mitted for the opinion of the most eminent 
counsel; that, if necessary, a friendly suit should 
be instituted between the two parties, and that 
in any case — for on that point Mr. Belmore, 
already, as he said, far more wealthy than he, 
an elderly and confirmed bachelor, at all cared 
to be, was adamant — the entire Fitzallan pro- 
perty should be restored to, or confirmed to, the 
young officer who had been so strangely di&c 
turbed in its possession. A preliminary drafb^ 
agreement to that effect was drawn up on the 
spot ; and at last the restless Mr. Belmore was 
enabled to be off, to wander at his own sweet 
will whithersoever he listed, having solemnly 
promised to keep both solidtors posted up in his 
address, a week in advance of his movements^ 
until he should be recalled to London to per^ 
form any duties in connection with the case. 

With him^— at least as far as the street cor- 
ner^ for beyond that space no maa could calcu* 
late on Mr. Belmore's company — ^went Mr. 
Carling, determined to pin his cUent down to 
time and place as much as possible before he 
parted from him ; and, when the door closed, 
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Mr. Martin crossed the room to the chair still 
occupied by the amazed and most chiefly 
interested personage engaged in the above scene, 
shook him most warmly by the hand, and con- 
gratulated him on the turn matters had taken. 
The old solicitor was pretty well accustomed to 
strange conduct on the part of his clients, but, 
speaking of this occasion afterwards, he con- 
fessed he had never been more astonished than by 
Fitzallan's action at the present juncture. He 
buried his face in his hands, as if to hide it 
from all human view ; and while his frame was 
violently convulsed, large tear-drops forced their 
way through his fingers, and in an agony of 
shame that his weakness should be witnessed, 
he jumped up suddenly, seized his hat, and 
abruptly rushed from the room and from the 
house without one word. 

"Well, well," said Mr. Martin to himseli^ 
^* this all comes of being in love, I suppose. 
Strange, men can be such fools I Strong men, 
brave men, men that can ride straight to 
hounds, and fellows with the pluck and nerve 
of the very devil, as long as women are out of 
the field I After all, they're only like great 
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overgrown babies ; and I'll be hanged if thejl' 
don't want as much nursing and mollj-coddling 
from the women. « 1 was never taken that way, 
and never will be, thank heaven I nor was any 
other sensible bachelor that ever I heard of." 

And the cynical old lawyer sat down in his 
.easy-chair to console himself with his afternoon 
biscuits, t^uriously dry sherry, and the perusal of 
a learned dissertation on contracted feet in 
horses. 

« 

So far as Captain Fitzallan was concerned, 
Mr. Martin was undoubtedly right. That young 
gentleman was quite unnerved with the revul- 
sion of feelings brought on by the moming'li 
work* He could not stay indoors or out ; he made 
himself a common nuisance to his neighbours 
in Tom Steadman's hotel, where he was stop* 
ping, by his unceasing unrest ; and, in sooth, 
he did need the " nursing and molly-coddling" 
of which his soUcitor had spoken so contemptu- 
ously. More than that, he felt the need acutely, 
and it seemed to him that he must have 
woman's sympathy, or the fire of his blood, 
would turn to fever that must lay him by tho 
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heels* So, after a few days' restless pacing to 
and fro, seeking rest and finding none, he 
packed np his portmanteau and ran down to 
Chorlbury, nominally to see for himself to the 
real state of his mother^s case, really to tell all 
to Maria Paulton, and listen to the low soft 
words of comfort and consolation which, now, 
he ever associated with her presence. Nor was 
he disappointed. His consin was, of coarse, re* 
joiced to learn of the good deed of Mr. Belmore, 
but she had the delicacy to hold back from any 
rery lengthy congratulation ; and after the first 
few necessary words of kind gladness had been 
spoken, she alluded to the subject no more, save 
in connection with his mother. Wisely or uu<* 
wisely, as it might turn out to be, Maria had 
made up her mind that she would spare no 
effort to create a real natural love , between 
these two so long, so cruelly, and so inhumanly 
kept apart by the action of the one who should 
have been the cberisher and guardian of the 
other all her life ; and Maria prayed ferrently 
and almost hourly that the miserable attempt 
at a mother might be spared to repent of her 
almost lifelong crime, and live to be taken 
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truly and earnestly to the heart of a son who 
was, morally weak though he might be, as far 
superior to her as he was inferior to many 
othera. And she sought to raise this love in 
his breast by means of pity. She showed him 
the wasted, burning form struggling on the 
couch of illness that her own sins had built up 
for her, and she put vividly before his mind aU 
the ctuel mental torments the poor wretch must 
have undergone in those raging days of her 
shame, or of her imagined shame, in India, 
before her nature could have become so per* 
verted as to turn from the babe of her 
womb in horror, if not in relentless hatred. 
And Maria told him of his duty — duty not to 
fail because she had failed — and how glad he 
ought to be, and how grateful to Mr. Belmore, 
that there was no further need of an:dety on 
her account so far as worldly considerations 
went ; and thus she brought his mind to a soft- 
ened state, verging on the true pity she so 
much sought to excite ; for well did she know 
that pity was akin to love. 

But never a word did she say of Lady Clara, 
and when he bade her adieu once more, to re- 
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turn to London, he did not dream Hhat bill 
cousin had bo much as wasted a thought on the 
Ipst idol of the altar of his heart, Maria Paid-* 
ton kept her own counsel, and in doing so, on 
thai subject, at least, she displayed a wisdom 
with wliich few women similarly situated could 
have been credited. 

" Hullo 1 Fitz. Why, my dear fellow, it's 
just I that am delighted to see you," was the 
cheery greeting with which Fitzallan was 
saluted at Tom Steadman's Hotel; and when 
he turned to see who it was that had adminis* 
tered such a sounding slap to his shoulders, the 
honest rubicund face of Major Eavanagh shone 
like a polished copper kettle in his eyes, and he 
grasped the warm-hearted old soldier by the 
hand with an eagerness he had now almost for** 
gotten the flavour of. 

Then down came Mrs. Eavanagh too, het 
handsome matronly face beaming all over with 
smiles born of a good nature, a good heart, and 
a clean conscience, and the greetings were re« 
newed, until the rest of the party in the Hotel 
came out to see what the disturbance Major 
Eavanagh was making could be all about ; and 
then they adjourned to Tom Steadman's own 
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snuggery, where some of the Kinahan LL. was 
at once produced ; and even ** Mrs. Hess " her- 
self became infected with the Major's joviality, 
and actually smiled at, rather than reprobated,- 
one or two old-fashioned and harmless oaths 
which her husband and the Paymaster rapped 
out when talking of old times, or of the recent 
experiences of the latter o£Scer in Jamaica^ 
whence he had only just returned. 

But in the evening Fitzallan dined iHe-a-tete. 
with the Major and his good wife, and after-; 
wards, over a bottle or so of rare old Madeira, 
the young man told the whole tale of all that 
had happened since the departure of the couple^ 
and how bitterly he had rued not taking ther 
advice of Kavanagh, to be cool, careful, and to 
take sound advice in the matter of Cteasey'a 
first abominable charge against his name. The 
Major :was perfectly astounded (he had only 
been in England a few hours, and had merely 
heard from Tom Steadman that there had been! 
what the latter unclassically termed ** a 
rumpus ") at the grave turn afiairs had taken, 
and he did not bless the War Office people for 
sending him out of the country when he might 
easily, as he said, have cleared the whole thing 
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up ID a brace of shakes, with the aid of cautious 
and reticent Tom Steadman. 

" But, 'edad, Fitz, me dear boy, just will you 
tell us how about 1" 

** Mick 1" cried out his wife, in a tone as of 
sudden pain — ^for she saw, with a woman's 
quick perception, from the ghastly look of de- 
spair that had come over the younger man's face, 
that something was amiss, — ^* Mick, for mercy's 
sake, run down and get me a glass of brandy I 
I have a spasm." J^ud the startled Major at 
once toddled off on his errand. 

She declared she could no longer bear the 
pain, and she met him on the landing. What 
passed Fitzallan knew not; but he heard no 
more allusion to Lady Clara, such as had been 
on the tip of the Major's tongue when his wife 
interrupted him. 

But, Fitzallan having soon afterwards retired, 
Mrs. Eavanagh got the story in brief out of 
Tom Steadman before she went to bed ; and the 
worthy couple did not sleep much that night, 
for they were both cudgelling their brains to 
devise some means of bringing on an explana^ 
tion between the unfortunate young fellow and 
Ijady Clara Burton* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I 

'* Ib it Death, or new life, 
You foreshadow to me ?" 

T ADY CLARA BURTON sat in a drawing- 
-" room window of the Grosvenor Hotels 
looking out on the dreary Winter day render- 
ing the streets of London even more than 
normally abominable. But the dreariness of 
without was nothing to the dreariness of spirit 
abiding within the young gfirl. The joy, you 
could tell from the worn and haggard face, was 
blotted out of her life, hope therein had no 
abode, and melancholy of the most pitiful kind 
made her spirit its permanent abiding-place. 

The Colonel was out on business at the War 
Office. His health had, so far from improving 
by their stay in the south of Europe, become too 
much impaired to allow of his remaining in the 
service, and he had returned to England to 
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arrange matters the best way he could for the 
most favourable sale of his commission. He had 
wished Lady Alice to remain in Naples with au 
English family there whose acquaintance they had 
made ; but she point-blank refused to separate 
from him, and, not wishing to irritate her in the 
miserable meqtal state into which she appeared 
to have fallen, he at last gave way, and allowed 
her to accompany him. The reason why, con- 
trary to all his usual selfish interests, he kad 
desired her not to visit England, may be readily 
guessed at. He had, by the utmost care, fiuc^ 
cessfiilly kept from her all knowledge of the 
horrible murder and suicide at Chorlbury, with 
the proceedings at the protracted inquest ; and 
he had not experienced much difficulty in the 
matter, owing to the wretched listlessness which 
prevented her from ever picking up a news-* 
paper, unless it was forced upon her ; the ward«t 
ings, as to the necessity for silence, which he 
gave to their few acquaintances in Italy ; and the 
careful watch he kept over her correspondence 
"—not, indeedi that it was at all likely that 
anyone would have written to her about such 
horrors, knowing her intimate connection with 
at least one of the principals concerned, Cap- 
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tain^ Fit^allan. But t*he Colonel feared that 
''some damned good-natured friend'* would 
put her ou the right track in England, and 
hence his objection to her making the journey. 

However, when she had insisted upon it, he 
had no other course than to give way ;' and 
indeed, when he came to look closer into the 
affair, he began to think that his fears were 
groundless, as the few persons that would be 
likely to call upon them were not of the class 
to indulge in improprieties of a social nature^ 
and to any others the Colonel could give a 
word of caution that would doubtless be 
effectual. He was right, for though their arri- 
Yal was duly chronicled in the Morning Post^ 
and thence copied into the Irish and other 
papers, only very few people of their acquaint-^ 
ance were in town at that desolate Winter 
Season, and hardly any did more than leave 
cards. So the Colonel began to feel comfort^ 
able, and to permit his niece, as he called her^ 
to be much more alone than she had been dur*^ 
ing the first few days of their arrival. 

Ad she sat at the window, gazing out on the 
^wretchedness of the weather, it seemed to her 
more consonant with her feelings than had beeu 
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the everlasting garish brightness of the view 
from their Naples quarters; for pwifal con* 
trast was absent, and, miserable herself^ there 
was something of satis&ction in seeing a 
miserable state of the elements. 

She was not looking out towards the front 
of the hotel, bat on the side of the railway* 
station, and hence she had not noticed — and if 
she had, she would have thought nothing of it 
— ^the arrival at tbe main entrance of a plain 
carriage, containing some personages who were 
in search of herself. 

A servant entered, saying that two ladies 
wished to see Lady Clara Burton, and almost 
before she could signify either assent or dissent^ 
there walked in Maria Paulton^ and, leaning on 
her arm, the shattered wreck of what once was 
Esther Wyatt. 

It was with some difficulty that Lady Clank 
remembered Mrs. Paulton— Misiai Wyatt she had 
hardly ever known — and it was with more diffi- 
culty that she performed the needful acts of 
politeness, for she could not but feel very con- 
siderably astonished at such a strange visit. 
Maria, though evidently nervous, was at Hie 
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same time confident; and when she bad seen 
the feeble convalescent safely seated on the 
sofa — Esther was trembling violently, and her 
face seemed to bear the look of death — she 
begged a moment or two's private conversation 
with Lady Clara ; and the latter/ more ,aston* 
ished than ever, took her into an adjacent bou-> 
doir. There Mrs. Paulton rapidly but clearly 
gave the unhappy girl an outline of the extra* 
ordinary histoiy of the inquest at Chorlbury, 
keeping, however, the main events as concerned 
Fitzallan's real birth, &c., to herself, and said 
that Miss Wyatt, who had been mixed up in 
the case, had suffered a brain-fever in conse-* 
quence, and learning, on her recovery, that Lady 
Clara was in London, had begged and prayed, 
with all the piteous prayers of a woman who 
appeared to be dying, that an interview might 
be given her, as she had matters of the gi*avest 
consequence to impart. 

In great confusion, for she by no means could 
see the clear connection of what Maria had told 
her, Lady Clara said that of course she should 
be happy to hear anything Miss Wyatt might 
have to say ; and they returned to the drawing- 
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room to find Esther, now sitting upright on the 
sofa, firm with the firmness of her powerful 
will, and the great eyes flashing with the efforts 
ahe had so snccessfallj made to command both 
her own mind and body. ! 

Then she revealed all to the frightened girl, 
who leant against the mantelpiece in a sort of 
daze ; and she told it with a rare skill, that put 
all in the best order, kept nothing back, and 
yet was so well arranged that the denouement 
was worked up to so naturally that Lady 
Clara's astonishment was far less than might 
have been expected. All through Esther told 
the tale of her own folly, her own wild passions, 
her own cruelty and her own subsequent life of 
ain, and defiance of the laws of nature and 
of God, in the third person, though it was 
easy to see that the heroine, if not herself 
was at least her most intimate friend. On the 
fine qualities of the abandoned child, his clever^ 
hess, his bravery, his generosity, and so forth, 
she touched with a sad pathos, telling its own 
tale ; and then she rose to her feet, with all the 
spring and energy of thirty years back, and 
cried, while one hand was held up, to the fall 
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length of the arm, towards heaven, in token df 
the truth of what was coming, 

" And I am that cruelly inhuman mother — 
the son was and is my son — Captain Fitzallan, 
flo called, born in lawful wedlock of the man 
whose very name I dread to think of — Colonel 
de Courcey Calverley." 

** It is a lie.l — a foul, damnable lie I" 

The door burst open, and the Colonel, who had 
from the outside heard the latter portion of the 
terril;)le tale, rushed into the room, uttering 
the words. Simultaneously Lady Clara shrieked 
under the influence of uncontrollable excitement, 
^nd Maria ran over to support her, thinking the 
girl would faint or go off in a fit of hysterics ; 
the while Esther Wyatt stood erect and defiant, 
fire flashing from her eyes as she saw the 
iniserab]y selfish wretch who had blasted all her 
life ; while in tones of the coldest and yet bitter- 
est scorn she repeated the words, omitting, 
however, what she had formerly said about 
driaading to think of him. 

" Leave the room 1" roared the Colonel, foam- 
ing with rage — " leave the room, you — ^you — 
you lying harridan! Clara, come to- me, my 
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darling child I These lying creatures must be 
turned out if thej will not go." 

He went towards Lady Clara, but she shrank 
from him as if in terror ; and Maria faced him 
as one would imagine a tigress facing the 
assailant of its offspring. 

" Lying creatures 1" she cried — " the liar and 
the scoundrel is Colonel Calverley. Would you 
have proof? Tou shall, and that in a mo- 
ment." 

She rang the bell violently three times, and 
then she returned to her post by her aunt and 
Lady Clara, who, white as nlarble and shivering 
with the intensity of her astonishment, looked 
as one half crazed. 

"Ay, proof 1'* said Esther Wyatt, with cold 
determination — "proof? — he wants no pfoot 
But if he did, there ai'e oceans of it. Lady 
Clara, he it is that has deceived you, not my 
son. He has known the truth for a year at 
least, perhaps for much longer, and he has kept 
it from you ; he would not have you, marry bis 
son, lest you both should scorn him into the 
grave. What my son kept from you, he kepi 
back in the delirium of his love ; what that old 
man has kept from you, has been kept because 
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pf the selfish malice which is the breath of his 
life. Oh ! child, child, there is a mighty field 
of happiness before you, if you will but turn 
your foot towards it — take heed lest you put 
firom you again the chance of a love that comes 
but once to anyone — seldom to more than a 
Tery few out of the world's millions. My son 
has, and is ^ 

There entered the room, in answer to Maria's 
agreed, upon signal, Mr. Martin, Mr. Carling, 
with Mr. Belmore ; while on the landing re- 
mained the Eavanaghs, Tom Steadman, and 
one or two others. 

The Colonel sank into a chair, perspiration 
streaming through every pore from the fire of 
bafBed rage burning within him ; and there was 
a ghastly expression of mingled terror and 
despair in his features, horrid to look upon. 
Then Maria Paulton turned to the new-comers, 
a^d asked them if it was not true that her aunt 
and — oh ! what a curl of contempt did her lip 
wear as she uttered the words — this man were 
husband and wife, and that their child was 
Henry Fitzallan ? 

The answers, put of course professionally, 

VOL. m. AA 
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were full and complete ; and indeed Mr.Carlin^ 
was prepared, he said, to produce from liis 
brief-bag a complete synopsis of the evidence 
that had been taken in the matter. 

"But there is no need for that — ^I have hojre 
a letter from Mr. Ernest Clarke, in which that 
gentleman says that the Colonel was aware (£ 
the truth long, long ago, and had warned him 
to be most careful, lest Lady Clara should 
have any idea of what was going forward, 
^Because/ the letter says, quoting the 
Colonel's very words, Hhen she would cer- 
tainly marry this fellow — I cannot even now 
acknowledge him — and throw me over in my 
old age and feebleness.' I think that settles 
the matter, eh, .gentlemen ? — and ladies, eh?" 

No one spoke, and there was a death-like 
pause for a few moments, during which all eyes 
were turned on the wretched egotist who had 
caused such profound misery to almost every- 
one with whom he had come into contact. 
Then Calverley rose to his feet, steadied himself 
for a moment against the back of a chair, and in 
a low husky voice spoke : 

*' Clara, I acknowledge it is the truth ; but I 
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kept it from you for your own* good. The man 
— my son, T suppose I must say — is a pauper 
BOW — he has not a farthing— i^" 

"Wrong, sir, wrong, sir," blarted out Mr. 
Belmore — "he has every shilling he ever had — I 
give up all claim." 

" That is so," said the two soUcitors, in a 
breath. 

The Colonel started violently ; then he calmed 
himself sufficiently to speak : 

" I did not know that, Clara ; how could I ? 
But I acted for your good — ^indeed, indeed I 
did it for your good. Will you come with 
me?" 

The girl shuddered from head to foot, as 
though a strong electric shock had been passed 
through her ; but then she grew rigid as marble, 
and her lips were almost white when she opened 
them to speak. All she said was, 

" I cannot 1" 

And as the deadly firmness of the tones fell on 
the old man's ear, he knew that all was passed 
away between them, and he turned and slowly 
left the room — left Lady Clara Burton for 
ever. 
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And she fell into Maria Paulton's arms in an 
agony of tears. 

The others, save Esther, left the room, and 
'when Lady Clara looked up again, the first 
torrent of her grief subsided, there was standing 
beside her Henry Fltzallan. 

Softly did Maria Paulton, and as if it was a mere 
matter of course, lead Esther out to another 
apartment, and in five minutes — ^perhaps five 
seconds would be more correct — ^had Fitzallan 
taken to his heart the idol of his life ; and the 
ineffable sweetness of the words of forgiveness 
almost more than compensated for the terrible 
mental tortures the lovers had gone through. 

The marriage, which took place as soon bb 
possible, was a very quiet one, the only guests 
being the Paultons and the Eavanaghs; and 
the joviality of the Major, and the chuckling of 
honest Jack, had, as may well be imagined, to 
be frequently frowned down or otherwise as- 
sailed by their respective wives. It was from 
Tom Steadman's hotel, and " Mrs. Hess " was 
in her glory as witness to the end of ^^ a ro-* 
mance in 'igh life" which at one time, as a 
mystery, had caused her a great deal of anxiety. 
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Of course Esther, feeble though she was, lay on 
a sofa, calmly enjoying the happiness of others, 
one of them her own son, in a manner she had 
never expected again to enjoy anything; but 
none of the rest of the clan were present. They 
were consoled, however, with the reflection that 
another member of their family — for when all 
came out they gladly claimed Fitzallan (who 
had legally taken out the right to still bear that 
name) as a near relative — ^was marrying into 
** the nobs ;" and " Old Nick " was almost crazy 
to think that he could claim the sister of an 
earl for his niece, though ^^by marriage." 

But that marriage was the last as well as the 
first of Esther Wyatt's (she continued to keep 
that name) new-found happiness, and the dream 
of Maria Paulton's later days was never real- 
ised. Human nature is but human nature after 
all; everyone is full of faults, and, as we have 
seen, Henry Fitzallan had his share — far more 
than his share, some people thought — of grave 
ones. Not being able to quite forgive so as to 
come to love the mother who had deserted him, 
may not, in the proper sense of the word, be a 
fa-ult at all ; but, whether it was, or whether it 
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was not, it remains a fistct, and that fact was 
the cruellest, if perhaps the jnstest punishment 
meted out to that sinful mother. It was terri- 
ble pain to her, but she bowed her head to en- 
dure it with a grace she had not known from 
her childhood up, and she laid the burden at 
ihe feet of that great God who had seen fit, in 
His metcy, while taking away the health of her 
body, to give her back that health of the soul 
without which the mere act of living is nearly 
sinful. Her Fatalism fled from her for ever; 
her belief in Christianity, and her carrying out 
of its active precepts, so far as her feebleness 
would allow, became the only joy she knew. If 
not happy, she was at least content to bear her 
unhappiness for Christ's sake ; and so had she 
been taken back into the fold from which her 
own hot passions had, in the days long gone 
by, first dragged her out. 

The Wrigleys are still worming their way 
through life — very devout, very much hand-in« 
hand with good young clergymen innocent of 
the deeper wickednesses of the world, very 
Christian in language and demeanour, but — ^must 
we say it ? — ^very rotten of heart. The persua- 
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Bion of the Pharisee is, after all, an eminently 
respectable one, and it has the merit of com- 
prising in its " Church-membership" many more 
millions of people all the world over than that 
world is at all aware of. 

You may see Colonel de Courcey Calverley 
any day his gout will permit him — and they aro 
not many — in the window of "The Rag and 
Famish ;" but when laid by the heels through 
the action of his ancient enemy, the dingiest of 
all the dingy back-parlours in Ryder Street 
claims him as master. No one goes to see him, 
no one writes to inquire after him, no one cares 
one jack-straw whether he is well or ill, dead or 
alive ; and he will die in that lonely and dark- 
some den some day or night, and not one 
human being in the whole earth — save and ex- 
cept, perhaps. Lady Clara, who cannot forget 
that once she loved him like a father — will feel 
even the slightest twinge of grief, or turn and 
say, " Well, Tm sorry for the poor old chap." 

He now hnotos — and it is the bitterest portion 
of his punishment — that his own horrible self- 
ishness has brought upon him the loneliness, and 
the desolation and the insatiable misery of perfect 
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abandonment by all bis fellow-beings ; and it is 
agonising to tbink, as he does think, that 
neither in this world nor the next will there be 
a lightening of the pall of darkness which in his 
earliest days he commenced to manufacture, 
which grew larger and larger as grew his care 
for self, and which he dragged down on his own 
head solely and entirely by bis own deed. 

Eyen Mrs. Pemmican cut him dead the first 
time tbey encountered in Rotten Bow, after the 
world had got to know the whole of the story 
of " A Child of Fortune," as some wild wag 
nicknamed Fitzallan. 



THE END. 
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extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Pott 

**The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of originid 
Bources of information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatich* 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptiains 
reach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — Daily News, 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tmdemess and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and veiy effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's Tolame&'* 
Daily Tdepraph. 

** Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful eritldsm and conadentioua 
investigation."— vSftaiulardL 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : GATHARINB OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbpwobth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. Price SOs. 
Completing the Work. 

•* These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. "Wlillst no less valuable to the 
student, they wHl be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Bolran's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be fotuxd in every library."— -Poft. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect."— Z)ai{y News. 

**Mr. Dixon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
incidents that have not been seen under that light before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that tile more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, so fairly, or so attractively."— i^To^ and Queriet, 

** This work tliroughout bears evidence of great research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon's talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fail to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights brought out 
by the publications of the Master of the Bolla"— il^Aenmmi. 

**Mr. Dixon's t^ok is written in a most charming styla Moreover, it Is written 
as all history should be written; the precision of the annalist being combined with 
the connexion and ease of the simple narrator."— J^xom^fMr. 
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WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Gaptain F. T. Townshend, 2nd Life Quards, Author of " Ten 
Thousand Miles of Trayel,'* &o, 1 yoI. 8vo, with Map and Illus- 
trations. 15b. bound. 

**'Who6Yer takes up fhis book will not lay it down till he has read it all through. 
Captahi Townflhend^B descriptions are everywhere yivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of 'bags * of fl^g game and of tussles 
with iMge animals, such as are capable of making the British sportsman's month 
water, lliere is a good deal of valuable political and social information given 
•boot Florida and the parts adjacent, and a highly instructive chapter <m the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie *Free Labour* in Cuba." — United 
Sernke Gatette. 

^'Oaptain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of * THId 
life in Florida,* embodyuag the most nxact and latest information concerning that 
atata He hsa written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Cuba forms not the least interestiog portion of it'*— vSftmdEoy Timet. 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which wUl be perused with pleasure by tile 
sportsman and naturalist"— CSmiK Journal. 

** Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminently worth perusaL There is not a littie information on the geography and 
natural history, uie resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from the 
volume, which is intelligentiy and picturesquely written."— >Sf(anc{(irdl 

" Captain Townshend is a man of good pluck, good sense, and good humour, all 
of which qualities are manifested in his book entitled * Wild Life in Florida.' He 
peAd a visit of some length to Florida, took part in many field sports there, and 
describes in this volume all his experiences. The book is IQustrated by a map and 
engravings, and will be appreciated by all those who know what a good book of 
travel bC^-^SeoUman. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azahat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 21s. 

** Here is at last a book on Spain of the kind we have been asking for. Azamat 
Batuk fills his pages with his personal experiences among the armed factions who 
are contesting the government of the country, and describes the men who have 
made themselves conspicuous. Altogether, his gallery of contemporary portraits 
is alone sufficient to recommend his book."— iSfoltirday Reoieuf. 

** By the aid of this really entertaining book, the present state of the Northern 
Provinces of Spain may be easily divined, and the Cosas de Espcma of the moment 

be brought before the mind's eye It would be too much to say that this is the 

most interesting book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared of late 
years, but many may think so after reading iV*—Athenmum. 

" A highly interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batuk has 
made himself more enjoyable and readable than ever.**— Examiner. 

** Two clever and readable volumea Any person who wants to know something 
about Spanish parties and their prospects, about the probabilities of the present 
civil war, or about the real inner Ufe of the Spanish people, will do well to consult 
Azamat Batuk. He is generally instructive, and always entertahiing.*'— (Scotomm. 

MODEEN TURKEY. By J. Lewis Faklet, 

Consul of the Sublhne Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. lis. 
** Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to communicate in regard 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, dear^ 
and in an agreeable Mtyle."-~Saturday Review, 

3 
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LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENOEE PERCEVAL ; 

' Including His Gorrespondence. By His Qrandson, Spenceb Wal- 
FOLB. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portrait. 30s. 

This work contains Letters from the King, the Prince Begent, the Dnkes of Cum- 
berlandf Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenvllle, Grey, 
Longhborongh, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

** Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
Important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
JIB also for its philosophic, logical and dramatic completeness."— ^l/ormn^ Pott 

"In Mr. Perceval's biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is full of interest*' — Daily News. 

* We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without iV—Standard. 

** As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer WcJpole's 
work possesses considerable Ya.\\ie."~~Saturday Jiemew. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wipb. 
Adapted from the Qerman by Abihub Dukb Colebidoe. 2 yols. 
large post 8yo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years., commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosdhe- 
les* diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, HaJ^vy, Schumann, Gherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
rhEivid, Chopin, J B. Cramer, dementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, l^alk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. ELlingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Glnti- 
Damoreau, Ghelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Baton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schiiider-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg; 
Berlioz, Velluti, 0. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recoUections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
t)een judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Bnben- 
Btein, Dr. von Btilow, Litolff, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
HuUah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Mos^eles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the BimsenB, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine^ 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac, In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ilMenonmi. 

** The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many of our readers: 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and earnest By this 
class tilese volumes will be haUed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle— to all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony 
in tiie concert-room. The scope of the work ^ves it this popular interest, apart 
from the technical value it possesa It is as well * a record of the life of Moscheles* 
M *a chronicle of the musical history of his time'— « period of sixty years." — Timei. 

**This work is full of interesting information and pleasant gossip about the 
muidcal events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
eourse with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, and Schumann, enabled 
him to coUect a mass of facts and anecdotes whidi throw much valuable li£^t on 
recent musical history.'*— i*a<< MaU Qcmette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Qubkn. 
Second Edition, 1 yoI. small 4to, 5s. boond. 

** These letters^ the work of a pore and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly .superior to the average of what is called rellgionB 
literature." — AthensBum. , 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a wkmingness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly And even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which tiiey cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, *£. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— oBKMcA 
Quarterly Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Th> Quben, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appMl to 
the aflOicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit"— G^^fc. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTOLEifENTiNADAyiES. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are :— Louie 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Gharles X, Louis Philippe, the Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Ghambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Soul^ 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Morny, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Gtoorge IV, Queen Caroline, l^ince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott Sir R Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mra Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame CataJan!^ 
Wle. Bachel, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &o. 

** Lady Clementina ^Davies's opportunities were excellent, and the very tradi- 
tions of her family are fraught with interest Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been— so to speak — ^photo^ 
graphed on her memory." — The Times. 

' ** Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherehi no character is fictitious, no incident untrue.*'— Posl. 

THROUGH RUSSIA : From St. Petersburg to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Guthrie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 2 Is. 

"Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable travelling 
companion. Her book is interesting throughout" — Pall Mali Oazette. 

" No book of travel within our knowledge is pleasanter to read than * Through 
fiussia.' It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive. Mrs. Guthrie gives us acGnir- 
able descriptions of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Astrakhan, and the voyages on 
the Volga and the Don are full of incident, character, and observation." — Spectator. 

'* A pleasant book to read. It contains a fair, and often very picturesque descrip^ 
tion of a part of Eussia by no means familiar to tourists." — Saturday Review. 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. SOb. 

Contbhtb:— The POe— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bights— 
The White Tower— Oharlee of Orleans— Uncle Olonceiter— Prison Boles— Bean^ 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Gobham— King and Oardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madge Ghevne— Heirs to the Grown— The Nine Days' Qneen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent— Gonrtney— No Grose no Grown— Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Oonnterplot— Mon^ 
sienr Gharles— Bishop of Boss— Mnrder of Northumberland- Philip the Gon- 
fesBor— Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigb— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Gourt— Lord Grey of Wilton— 
Old EngliBh Gatholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Gourt— Last of a Noble Lfaie— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Orighi of the Plot— Vinegar Hous&— Gonspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Moy»^ 
In London— November, 1606— Hunted Down— in the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Gatholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertGarr— Powder Poisoning 



Fbom TBI TncBs:— "All the ciyilized world— English, Oontinental, and Ame- 
rican-takes an interest In the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we rtxall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
luips, conmiending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wlne-iar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passhig onwards, we meet Gharles of Orleans, the poetio 
Irench Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days^ 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "Mo Gross, no Grown " 
is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to tne story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

*'From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought, with poet^ and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon dis- 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, with 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
nndertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story."— if orsfogPoK. 

" We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in quest of amuio- 
ment and Instruction, at once solid and refined."— iDai/y Tekgrt^h, 
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VOLS. m. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition. Demy 8yo. 30b. 

OoMTEiiTS :— A Fayotirite : A Fayotirite's Friend ; The Countess of Snffolk ; To fha 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners ; House of Villiers ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Matdi; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land: Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Ooort ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Gonnter-moye ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Oliye ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol ; Tom of Fortnne; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Ghsntlemen in the Tower; A 
Swing's Beyenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Ohnrch ; End of Wentworth ; 
Land's Last Troubles ; The Lieutenant's House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Gk>od Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of NithiSdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the ^tender; Beformers and Bef orm , Bef orm Biots; Sir Fnuicis 
Burdett ; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood ; A Cabinet Counoil ; 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's liyely and aoenrate work." — Tfrnea 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and inBtmoUve.**— Examiner. 

"These yolumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who haye rendered their country a senrice, by his putting on record a tinthf ul and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructiye relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;* the annals of which, as related in these yolumes, are by tuma 
exciting and amusing, while they neyer fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
* could haye had no better historian than Mr. Dixon."— Pott. 

"By his merits of literary execution, his yiyacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narratiye and description, and the force and grace- 
f ul ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.*'— 
JUtutratedNeufs. 

" These yolumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep. iMklace and prison by turns, is reyiyifled in 
these yolumes, which close the narratiye, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are giyen to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's. —jStondardL 

fflSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pemisylyania. By W. Hefworth Dixon. ANEwLiBRABTEDrnoir. 
1 voL demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's * William Penn * is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re* 
yised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sttmptuous.yolnme, matchhig witii Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who wUl thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructiye memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— ^oramtner. 

" * William Penn * is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtie and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to he.''— Sunday Times. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and ciyil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most useful 
production. Few books haye a more genial and wholesome interest, or conyey 
more beneficial instructioa"— /^Itutroted News, 
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MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By LoBD WiLZiAM Pitt Lbnkox. 2 toIb. Sto. 80s. 

These volnmee contain anecdotes and reminiscences of (George IV., William IV. 
Lonis XVIIL, Prince Leopold, the Prince Consort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Eugenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of Wellington, the Mar- 

Sness of Anglesea, Lords Byron, Chesterfield, Brongham, Normanby, G. Bentiaek, 
falling; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Eeaa, 
Matthews, Tomig, Talma, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, ice 

**Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records his ex- 
periences so as to amase and interest his readers.^*— PoM Jiall OcuetU. 

" It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners than the 
writer of these fascinating pages **— VioAn BuU. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition, I toI. demy 8vo. 158. 

"Turn where we will there is the same impassiohed eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switaserland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier fields that are the Switzerland of the tourist. If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Timu. 

** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable Information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it Is eminently readable.**— Z>ailyiirei0«. 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTRANOB. Second Edition, 8vo, with XUiutratioiis. 15s. 

**Mr. L'E8trange*s pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 

Sleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
escriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient'* — Time$. 
"To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information."— /StofMfardL 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thorn- 

BURT. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2U. 

** A lively, graphic, and interesting book."— 2>aay Nwu 

**Mr. Thombury is a shrewd and observant traveller. His descriptions are 
singularly life»like and truthful, and his humour is genuine. His journeys are 
excellent His descriptions of America are both truthful and valuable, and what 
he says about Egypt and Bussia Is worth saying and well said.*'— tSwiday Tima. 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late C. J. Andbbsson, Author of "Lake Ngamif" &c. Edited by 

L. Llotd, author of " Field Sports of the North," d;c. 8^0. 

With niuBtratioiig. 158. 

** This handsome volume contains a most graphic account of the adventures of 

Mr. Andersson, from papers which he left behind him, and which have been most 

ably edited by Mr. Lloyd. The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller waa 

the chase of the lion, and he gives us most minute particulars of the habits and 

customs of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants Is of equal 

interest AU fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital 

l>ook.'*->A>An Bull. 

** Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be ibundespedaUy 
worthy of the attention of naturalists and sportsmen."— tStomfard 
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MESSES. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WO'RKS— Continued. 



TO AND FKOM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninoham. Svo, -with Illustrations. 15s. 
"Mr. Jeminffham has filled a very agreeable volame with the tale of his ezctuv 
sions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental interest Hia 
style is lively, dear, and pictoresqae." — Saturday Review. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By E. 

G.WooDTHOKPEf Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy %\o, with Illustrations. 15s. 
** Lient Woodthorpe's account of the Lnshai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting."— Poft. 

FKEE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 308. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of tiie English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention."-^a<ttrdeiy Bevteu. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habyey, of IckweU Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 
**Mr8. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we most 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 68. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with.'^—'DaUy News. 

BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. 0. Jeaffeeson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 
"In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an audience even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, and the Clergy. His * Brides and 
Bridals * cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instruction.'* — Athentetim. 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrangb. 8vo. 15s. 

LIFE AND LETTEES OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thomas Landsbbr, A.R.A. 2 rols. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GEEMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 78. 6d. bound. 
** *■ The Exiles at St Ghermains ' is an excellent attempt to depict the life of the 
latter Stuarts while they lived under the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
author is that skilled pen woman who wrote * The Ladye Shakerley/ and she has 
seized fully the spirit of the Stuart ag& ' The Exiles at St. Clermains * will be 
every whit as popular as *The Ladye Shakerley.* '^—Standard, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HUKST & BLACKETT. 



THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

•» The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,** " Old Court Life in 
France/* &o, 8 vols. 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Ejlvanagh, Author 

of " Nathalie,*' " Adele,** Ac. 8 vols. (Just Ready,) 

THE LADY SUPERIOR. By Eliza F. Pollard, 

Author of ** Hope Deferred/* &o, 8 toIb. (Just Ready,) 

A CHILD OF FORTUNE. By S. J. Mao Kenna, 

Author of " OS Parade," &c. 8 t«1<. 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. By Mi-s. 

Cashel Hoet, Author of " Out of Court,** &q. 8 toIb. 

" * The Blossoming of an Aloe * is a verv effectively conceived tale. We have 
seldom read a plot with more interest The characters are painted with great 
force and delicacy."— /Speetofor. 

'* This tale possesses elements of originality superior to the general nm of worka 
of Action. '^—Jtfomin^ Pott. 

OUR DETACHMENT. By Katharine King, author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment,** &q. 8 vols. 

LIZZIE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 3 vols. 

"A bright and pleasant stonr."— TVmet. 

"An enthralling story, which cannot fall to be admired by all novel readers." 
^^Moming Poat. 

''* Lizzie * is a charming and interesting story, replete with taste, judgment, and 
spirit The theme of woman's love is worked out with thrilling and enchaining 
power."— C7oMr< Joumtik 

HOPE MEREDITH. By the Author of " St.Olave's," 

" Janita*B Cross/* " The Blue Ribbon,** Ac. 8 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting story."— J/bmin^ Poit. 

*' This interesting novel will afford its readers much entertainment and amuse- 
ment"— JVefMy^rr. 
•* > Hope Meredith * has decided merit It is a very readable U\<d:'—Grc^phic 

DARKNESS AND DAWN. A Russian Tale. By 

AmoB Grant. Dedicated, by permission, to the Duohbss 07 Eddt- 
BUBOH. 2 vols. 2l8. 

"There is much in this book to interest and excite besides the descriptions of 
Bnssian people and scenery, which form the groundwork of the romance."— 
AthtntBwtn, 

" A graceful and pleasantly told story. The glimpses of Bussian maimers and 
customs are decidedly Interesting.**— JVom^ Poit. 

SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author of « Caste." 

2 vols. 2l8. 

"The reader will experience rare pleasure in the perusal of this interesting and 
original novel."— JVomino Post. 

" ' Safely liarrled ' is decided 
worth reading. The story is wrought out with great devemesa"— (TropMc; 



" 'Safely liarrled' is decidedly above the average of excellence, and very well 

~ ' " ; wJ ' " " ----- 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



MY STORY. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author 

of "Patty," Ac. 8 vols. 

** * My Story ' is told in ench an easy, nataral, graoefnl fashion that it has great 
fascination. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some tima" — Morning Pott, 

** Any book by the author of * Patty ' is sure to arrest the attention of the jndi- 
dons novel reader; nor will snc^ an one to disappointed in *My Story.' The 
antoblography carries the reader on pleasantly. The language is simple and 
chaste, and the delineation of character graphic." — John Bull 

** An ezquisits novel The interest never flags."— Court JownaX, 

A ROSE IN JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

of " Chronicles of Oarlingford," " May," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

** * A Bose in June * is as pretty as its titie. The story is one of the best and 
most touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in 
its slender grace and playful satire may hold its own with even " The Chronicles of 
Carlhigford.' "— T^wiei. 

*' In * A Bose in June * Mrs. Oliphant is at her very best again . The book is full 
of character, drawn with the most delicate of touches." — Athenmtm, 

*" One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant has yet written. It is an ad- 
mirable work."— ^aromiRer. 

FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

**' Frances' is deddedly interesting; the style is crisp and racy, keeping the 
reader pleased as well as amused throughout Under all the fun and frolic of the 
story there is evidence of a good deal of reading and refined taste. Frances is a 
* lovely lady,' and should hold her own on Mr. Mu(^e's shelves against all comers.** 
Tima. 

MARIAN'S TRUST. By the Author of "Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 
" The interest must not be marred by premature disclosures, though there is 
much in ' Marian's Trust* to make it good reading apart from the thrie^' of the 
story." — Times, 

ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author of « From 

Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
** There is no lack of incident in * Bough Hewn.* Mrs. Day has sncoeededin 
gome original and bold sketdiea" — Times. 

SYLVIA'S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. Craik. 2 v. 

' *" Sylvia's Choice* is a gentle, pretty story, written throughout with the 
thoroughly honest and good feeling which has made Miss Craik so popular with a 
large class of the novel constituency«*'— 2Yme«. 

FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 v. 

" ' For Love and Life * is equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. It 
wUl be read with delight "-%/oA» BuU, 

WON AT LAST. By Lady Chatterton. 3 vols. 

" A really good novel Lady Chatterton always writes well"— John Bull 

SPELL-BOUND. By Alice Kma, Author of 

" Qaeen of Herself/* &c. 3 vols. 
" A decidedly clever and original novel, well and charmingly told, the interest 
being unflagglngly sustained."— Pof<L 
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Published anmuilb/^ in One VoL^ royal 8vo, with the Arms heomUfiJhf 
engravedf handsomebf baund^ with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COEEECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE FOBTY-rOUBT H EDITION FOB 1875 18 HOW BEABT 

IjODOX*8 Pkbraos JlHD BiBOHETAOX IS acknowledged to be the mort 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the tilled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the pers^ial com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tvpe being kept constant^ standing,, eveTj correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an adv^antage which giv^es it sujpremacy 
oyer all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is giyen in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarious noble families, and the names of many thousand indiriduals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and tiie beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the ]^ace it 
occupies on the tables of Her liajesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THir PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peersga 
Psrliamentary Boll of the Honae of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

ordMs of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Orest Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Ah>hsbetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding soperior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Ck>llectiTe list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedoicy among Hen. 
Table of Precedency anumg Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal r amfly. 
Peers of the Blood Boyal. 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of soch Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Snmames of an the 

Peem 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Fngland, 
Ii^and, and the Ck>lonieaL 

The Banmetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames sssmnert by 
members of Noble FamiUea. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, osaally borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danf^terB of 
Dokes, liarqnises, and Earia, who, hav- 
ing married Cknnnumers, retain the title 
of Lady before thebr own Christiaa and 
their Hnsband's Snmamesi 

Alphabetical Index to the Dani^terB of 
visconnts and Barons, who. hsTing 
married Commoners, are styled Honoor- 
able Mrs. J snd, in case of the hu s b and 
betaig a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady, 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged sad tnas- 
lated. 



**A woric which corrects an errors of formerworks. It is a most osefol pnbUeatloa. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpnloos accuracy is a distingidsb- 
ing feature <k this book.**— T^fmei. 

**Lodge*s Peerage most supersede an other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan; and secondly,it is better execnted. Wecansafely pronoonoeitto be 
the readiest, ue most nsef nl, and exactest of modem works on the sobject**— iS^wetator. 

**A work of great valne. It is the most laithfnl record we possess of the arislo- 
cnejcH the dsj^-^PoiL 

** The best existing, and, we beUere, the best possible Peersgik It Is the staadsfd 
aothortty on the sobject**— iSE(an<l0rd 
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HURST & BLACKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SAKDYS, £. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Eaoh in a Single Yolnmei elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price da. 



L— SAM SLICE'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATTJEE. 

**The first yolnme of Messrs. Hurst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editionii 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very snccessfol nndertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

Erodnctions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser bat attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Po«<, 

IL-^OHN HALIFAX, GENTLEICAN. 

** This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from himd to hand as a gift book in many households."— j^xamtner. 

ni.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CEOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of ta.n<sy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
ita reverent and serious spirit"— Quarterly Eeviem. 

rV.— NATHALIE. By JTTLIA EAVANAGH. 

** * Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are conmianded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— iKAoueuia 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 
** A book of sound connseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to ^ve advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing BO-^-^Exaimmer, 

YI.—ADAM. OBAEME. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8urpaBsed."-Poi<. 

Vn.— SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
■nbject of universal admiration."— J/es»e»0ter. 

Vm.— CAEDINAL WISEMAN'S EECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUE POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much gei^ality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibili^ represented in Papal domination."— vd^AeiMwm. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRAKT 

(continued.) 

IX^^A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GBNTLEMAN.** 

**Iii * A Life for a Life' His Mitbor Si f ortanftta in m good nibjeel^ and hac prodaoad a 
work of ttranc effect**— ^McMPwa 

X.— THE OLD OOTJBT SUBUBB. By LEiaH HUVT. 

** A deUghtfnl book, that wfll be weloome to all readeri, and moet welcome to tlioie 
wbo have a lore for the beet Unda of re i dhig "— J Rrttwi ^i M r. 

** A more agreeable and entertataifiig booknaa not been pobllahed itaioe BocweU pr»* 
duced hia reminiioenoee of Johnaon.**- "* 



XI.— KASaABBT AUB HEB BBIDESICAIOS. 

** We recommend all who are in eeareh of a faadnating norel to read tfala woik for 
CliemielYee. They will find it well worth their whUei Inere aie a f reahueai and oil* 
ginaUtj aboot it (jpiite charming/*— iiMcMPwa 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAH SLICK 

**The pnblieatlona incloded in thia Lfbrarj haTO all been of good qtuMtj; many give 
Inf ormaaon wUle ther entertain, and of that daea the book before ne ia a epedniML 
The manner in which the Cheap Edltiona forming the leriee ia prodooed, deeenree 
eepedal mention. The paper and print are miezoq^ttonable; there ia a iteel engraTtng 
in each volnme, and the onteidee of them wHl eatiafy the porohaaer who likea to lee 
tKX>lca in handeome aniform.**- AsonWiKr. 

Xm— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTOH. 

**ThIalaatprodiietionof the author of *The Oreecent and the Oroaa * haa the eama 
-elementa of a Tcry wide popularity. It will pieaae ita thoneanda**— iWota 

XIY.— FAMILT BOHANOE; OB^ DOKESHO AHHALS 

OF THE ABISTOOBAOT. 

BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

**Itwereimpoeatbletopraiaetoohigh)y thia moet intereating book. Itonghttoba 
fotmd on erery drawing-^mmi tabla'*--i8land(ir(l 

XV.— TEE LAIBD OF VOBLAW. By UBS. OLIFHAKT. 

" The ■ LalM o( Norbw ' toUy nifUlni dia ■attior't U|A npatotloii.''-^Si«idqr nawK 

XVL— THE EVaUSEWOHAir DT ITALY. 

**Wecan pralae Hra Oretton*i book aa intereeting, oneiaggerated, and foil of oppor- 
4ane inatmefikm.**- noMa 

xvn.— NOTHnra hew. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * diaplayi all thoie ■operior merit! which haTC made * John Halifax 
•one of the moet popular worlca of the day.**— i*ofC 

XVIIL— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEAHHE D'ALHBET. 

**Notfaing can be more intereeting than Mlie Freei'i itoij of the Uf^ of Jeannt 
D'AIbret, and the narratiTe is aa tmatworthy aa it ie attractiT&*— i\wt 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A EUHDBED FIBES. 

Ff THE AUTHOR OF ^^MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.'' 

**If aaked to claeeify thia work, we ihonld giye it aplaee between *JohnHalifas 'and 
'^Tbe Caxtona.' **StandanL 

XX.— THE BOHANOE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURSE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
**Aworkof iingularintereeti whidicannererfailtodbamL Thepreeentdieapaad 
elegant edition includea the true itory of the OolleeoBawn.**- /Kaitmtef ITem, 
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HURST & BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 



XXL— ADELE. By JULIA EAVAHAGE. 

** * Adele * it the best work we have read by Misa EaTanagli ; it is a charming story 
fall of delicate character-paintLog."— iKAefuntm. 

XXn.— STUDIES PROM LIPB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** These ' Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the repatation of the accomplished aathor.**— «Sfa<tirdaif/2«vteia 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHERS MONET. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
duuracters are troe to human nature, and the story is interesting.**— ilMeiMniai 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORft 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
** A delightful hoo'k.^'-'Athenssum. " A book to be read and re-read ; flft for the stody 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— >£anee<L 

XXV.— NO OHDEOH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— iKAeMNffn* 

XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. * 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo* 
tive.'*— ^ thenoewn. " A charming tale charmingly told.'*— Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AKS SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOSTON. 

** * Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveL** — Tima, 
** A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose WOT^L'^'-Sxaminer. 

XXVm.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of * Les Miserables* do not merely consist Lu the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — (iuarUrly Beoim. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara*8 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultura It is a very graceful 
uid charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika'*— 2^&nea 

XXX.— LIFE OP THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting them&*' — Tima. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in> 
struction , interest, and consolation.**— ^Sotfurdov Review. 

XXXL— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * — Athenoeum. 

XXXn.— SAH SLICE'S AMEBICAN HXTHOTIS. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sure to draw out a priM."— P«<t 

XXXm.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce * Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— 2Ymea 
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XXXIV.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BT GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** No aocoimt of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that perradeff 
the work from the first page to the UMf-^Atitefunun. 

ZXXV.— AGNES. By MBa OLIPHANT. 

** * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. OUphant's former workB."-~AthencsunL 
** A wtory whose pathetic beaaty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Poit 

XXXVL— A HOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of hSe."— Examiner. 

XXXVIL— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

** A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— Timu. 
Mr. Icon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America.**— i>a/7 Mali Oax. 
**We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's f ery interesting \ioo\L"—aatvrday Bevieu. 

XXXVm.— ROBEBT FALCONEB. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** * Bobert Falconer * is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep ana searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings/'— ilMmonMiiL 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN S EINGDOU 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.- 

** * The Woman's Kingdom * sustains the author's reputation tm % writer of th« 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMensnim. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
''A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flagi. The whold 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** A novel which is the work of a man of true genlusi It will attract the highest 
elass of readers."— 2Vmei: 

XLU.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— Examiner. ' 

XLm.-HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 

** A powerful novel of social and domestio life. One (rf Um most successful efforts of 
ft successful novelist"— 2>a% Newt. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book Is sure of % 
wide drcto of readers. The character of Hannah is one o/t me beauty.'*— aStofidardL 

XLIV.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICANS AT HOHE. 

'*Thii is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.**— tStandlordL 

XLV.— THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of *John Halifax* has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
■ketches in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroinee 
M the tiype of an that is truly noble, pure, and womanly.**— ITfiiM Service Magatine. 
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